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Carogmeon, i in his Diſcourſe on the Genius of Nations, 
obſerves, that moſt of the celebrated Pieces publiſhed 
in Britain in the Year 1751, and 1752, were written 

by old Women, as a Proof of which he quotes this 

valuable Work. | 
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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 


Some Account of the Author. 


1 88 U N or about the year one thouſand ſe- 

ven hundred and forty eight, a perſon 

> O who had been a great traveller came to 

OLD of Londen, fraught with learning and ex- 

perience, and frequented the coffee- 

houſes and other places about town, where the 

ſage and polite reſort, dreſſed. in a high crown=- 

hat, and otherwiſe accoutred like a piece of vene- 
rable antiquity, 


A perſonage ſo ſage and reſpectable, and one 
who was alſo a ſtranger, might doubtleſs expect, 
from the politeneſs of the Engh/b nation, a dif- 
ferent treatment from that ſhe met with at her 
firſt coming to London; where ſhe was ſo little 
regarded that Bully Wilſan, in ridicule, offered to 
falute her at the Smyrna, but he received fo ſe- 
vere a box on the ear, that he ſtaggered back 
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and clapp'd his hand to his ſword, ſhe her's to 


the poker, upon which his anger fubſided, and there 
was a drawn battle before the firſt onſet. 


From frequenting the coffee houſes late of an 
evening, or from ſome other cauſe unknown to us 
at preſent, ſhe was called Mrs. Midnight; but when 
Her political abilities were diſcovered, and the Sage 
ones, who ſettle the affairs of Europe every morn- 
ing with their coffee, found that ſhe knew more of 
the intereſt of the ſeveral ſtates, and the machina- 
tions of courts than any of them, ſhe was by way 
of pre-eminence diſtinguiſhed and known by the 
pame, ſtile, and title of Madam Midnight. 


Nor was her ſtudy confined to politicks only ! 
mo, ſhe was perfectly well acquainted with all the 
ſciences and underſtood every language ! ſhe was 
ſometimes a profeſſor at the Sorbonne; ſhe received 
the degree of doctor in phyſic at Bourdeaux ; and 
was almoſt made a ſerjeant at law in London. 


Merit, (as a great author obſerves) ihe à virgin's 
bluſhes, is ſtill moſt diſcovered, as it labours moſ# to 
be concealed, Her wonderful abilities procured her, 
in ſpight of her teeth, the friendſhip, efteem and cor- 
reſpondence of the literati of all nations: nor were 
the politicians and unlearned, leſs her admirers. She 
is ſaid to have planned many treaties at their re- 
queſt, to compoſe the differences among the Euro- 


pean princes, and to lull to ſleep the ambitious; 


ſome of which were carried into execution, but not 


in that ample, extenſive, and effectual manner which 


| ſhe intended, 


At 
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At laſt the French, who are always monopoliz- 
ing every thing that is curious, and ever ready to 
rob us of what is moſt dear and valuable, made pro- 

ſals for taking her into the council of the Grand 
2 - but this ſhe refuſed with diſdain, and 
all the favour the French negotiator could obtain for 
his maſter was that of her picture to adorn the Lux- 
emburgh gallery. She was drawn while ſmoaking 
with her coadjutor, and a copper-plate was engrayed 
from the original painting by Monſieur Riviere, 
which the reader will find placed as a frontiſpiece 
to this volume. 


About the year 17 50, in order the more effectu- 
ally to ſerve her eountrymen, and eſpecially thoſe 
who deſerved her countenance, ſhe publiſhed the fol- 
lowing advertiſements. 


Mrs. MipxichHr, who 1s intimately acquainted 
with Fortune, and has great power over her wheel,. 
intends on Tueſday the 19th in/lant to open an office of 
intelligence and prediction by conſulting of which all 
perſons may be inform'd whether they are to have blanks: 
er prizes in the preſent lottery. 


N. B. All the gentlemen that propoſe to reap any 
benefit from this office, are to bring certificates f their 
worth and honeſty, ſigned by any three of their enemies, 
and the ladies to produce teſtimonials of their virtue 


ſigned by any twa of their own ſex. All are to come 


dreſs'd ſuitable: to their circumſtances in life, and to 
tate care that the money they adventurg is their own. 
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* As the reputation Mrs. MipxICHT has ac- 
quired by her learned Iucubratians, has induced ſeveral 
authors, to apply for her > ee to their works ; 
this public notice is given, that imprimatures from her 
are to be had for all pieces of divinity, that are ap- 
proved of, and are not controverſial, gratis, for all 
tracts of law and phyſic, at a price in proportion to 
the miſchief they may be ſuppoſed to doin the world, 
for all pieces of real wit and humour a trifle, that is, 
' ſomething in proportion to what the author may reaſon-- 
ably expect, from the candour and generoſity of the 
preſent age; and for all wiſhy waſhy, ſhim ſham per- 

ormances, that are manifeſt impoſitions on the public 
20 J. and the price paid, to be printed at the bottom 
the imprimatur,. and ſigned thus : 


M. MipnicuTs 


N. B. In the laſt caſe ready money will be expected. 


Soon after this the world was preſented with her 
Invex to Max KIND, a work long wiſhed for; 
and ſome. little time after that, a propoſal was handed 
about by people of ſuch extream diſtinction, that. 
Mrs. Midnight and her learned labours were the. 
topic of every converſation; it was in ſubſtance. as. 
ollows. | 8 | 
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INTRODUCTION, vn 
In the preſs, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 
The MipwirgE; or, Old Woman's MAGAZZ INE 


Containing al! the WIr, and al the HUMoux, 
and all the LEARNING, and all the JUDGMENT, 
that has ever been, or ever will be inſerted, in all 
the other Magazines, or the Magazine of Maga- 
ines, or the Grand Magazine of Magazines, or 
any other book whatſoever ; ſo that thoſe who buy 
2? this book will need no other. 


Publiſhed purſuant to ſeveral as of parliament, 
and by the permiſſion of their mf chriſtian and 
moſt catholic MAIESTIES, the GREAT MoGuL. 
and the STATES GENERAL, 


Embelliſhed with CuTs according to CusTom:. 


And it is from this work, and this Index or: 
Maxims abovementioned that the editor has com- 
piled this golden curioſity. 
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SEDEIERN SIDED EIDEIDEIENY 


FPR E FTA 


GenTLE READER, 


HIS Preface, which you may call a Dedi- 
cation, or by any other name you pleaſe, 
was not wrote becauſe the model, peak 3 
dous performance required it, but modeſt 
ing, to ſhew my own wit. 


Wit is like the blaze of an 2 faggot, where 
wood is ſold by the ounce. r *tis like honour, 
ay, and like honour too confined in the Chilobonti 
of the brain, by two membranes, which are ſo ex- 
tremely thin, they never yet could be diſcovered by 
the moſt artful anatomiſt. Or, wit. is like a ſun- 
dial, — or like a comet, — or like a mopſtick, — 
or like any thing but wiſdom. 


Having thus proved mathematically and beyond 
all contradiction, what wit is like, I now pro- 
ceed to demonſtrate to you what it is not like. Wit. 
then, for inſtance, is not like the writings, or any 

art of the writings of Dr. * *, Mr, * * , 
kn , Dilly ® * or any writings what- | 
oevcr but my own. 


Wit 


EZ ZREFP ACE. 


Hit was begot by Fancy, born of Fable, fed by 
Fally, and has been generally nurſed and maintained 
at the expence of Virtue and the public. 


Wit and wiſdom are for the moſt part blended by 
the poets, and conſidered as one and the ſame thing; 
but philoſophers who know better, place them at a 
great diſtance and diametrically oppoſite. To give 
an inſtance, the Rev. Dr. * * * has a fever 
in his brain, that precipitates him to ſcribble 
an epigram, the point of which is turned on his 
beſt friend; and this we call wit: but had the good 
Dr.- under the ſame circumſtances, ſwabb'd him- 
ſelf in an eaſy chair, and compoſed his ſpirits to- 
a nap by reading one of his own ſermons, and not 
fatyrized his beſt friend, it had been wiſdom. 


Wiſdom is a ſubſtantial being, Vit an imaginary 
one, and between theſe two was begot Humaur, who 
is a fort of hermaphrodite, and neither real nor ima- 
ginary. Wiſdom was always greatly enamoured 


with Truth, becauſe ſhe was naked, and between 


them was begot Good-nature; but ſhe long fince died 
of a hectic under the hands of Dr. So that the 
only beings that preſide over poets, (except the Mu- 
ſes, who by the way are become mere proſtitutes) 


are Wiſdom, Wit, and Humour; who feat themſelves 


in the brain, and there make as much buſtle, as 


Pride, Love, and Reaſon did in the breaſt of the prin- 
ceſs Periwinkle, whoſe ſoliloquy on that occaſion I 


ſhall give you from the pen of my ingenious friend 


Mr. Ebenezer Pentwraſel, 
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The Princeſs Perriwinkle ſola, attended by fourteen 
- maids of great honour. | 


Sure ſuch a wretch as I was never born, 

By all the world deſerted and forlorn ; 

This bitter-ſweet, this honey-gall to-prove, 

And all the ſugar and vinegar of love. 

Pride, Love and Reaſon will not let me reſt, 

But make a deviliſh buſtle in my breaſt. 
To wed with FISGIG, Pride, Pride, Pride denies, 
Put on a Spani/+ padlock. Reaſcn cries ; 

But tender gentle Love with every wiſh complies. 
Pride, Love and Reaſon fight till they are cloyed, 

And each by each in mutual wounds deſtroy d, 

Thus when a barber and a collier fight, 

The barber beats the luckleſs collier — white; 

'Fhe duſty collier heaves his pond'rous ſack, 

And, big with vengeance, beats the barber —black, 
In comes the brick - duſt man, with grime o'er-ſpread, 
And beats the collier and the barber — red. | 
Black, red and white in various clouds are toſs d, 
And in the duſt they raiſe, the combatants are loſt. 


The copy of this work has been ſubmitted to the 
learned, and various are their opinions concerning 
theſe my labours. Mr. Concord, the grammarian, 
"tells me there is not a word of Engliſb in the whole 
book. Mr. Cypher the arithmetician, has already 
ſent me an account caſt up of fix thouſand faults, for 
the diſcovery of which he has employed every rule 
In his art, except reduction. My. Flouriſb, the rhe- 
torician, aſſures me, it is wrote without invention or 
diſpoſition, and that it is impoſſible to pronounce it 
with any degree of elocution. Mr. Pay, the poet, 
has wrote a panegyric on the occaſion; but then he 
and I have. agreed to rub elbows. . Mr. Puzzle, 
the logician, 2 obliged me with his obſervations 

| _ 


22 
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and figure, A, E, I, O, Barbara, Cele- 
, rent, Dam, Ferie, Baralipton, and proved ſyllo- 
= giſtically that I am the clevereſt fellow in the world, 
except himſelf. Mr. Carp, the critic, ſent me a 
botcher to mend my work, a ſnarling puppy! 
Mr. Ruft the antiquarian, is very angry, and of 
opinion that the antients did not write in my man- 
ner. A certain divine alſo ſhakes his head, and 
ſays people had better read ſermons ; and a phy/ictan 
declares publickly, that it has made many of his 
tients mad, for which my good friend the /awyer, 

| aſſures me, the doctor is liable to an action, and de- 
1 ſires my leave to cloath him with a ſuit. Mr. Fa- 
AT bom, a mighty ſcholar ! a living lexicon! A Gentle- 
man who has read the Great Grammar of the Univerſe, 
and obtained an intimate acquaintance with men and 
things, ſends me word that there is no ſenſe in my 
book; but aſſures me at the ſame time, that I need 
not be diſcouraged on that account, for it is the more 
likely to fell; and to verify this, he refers me to ſe- 
veral fenſeleſ pieces that have been publiſhed lately 
with ſucceſs, and to the taſte of the times. My 
bookſeller alſo, by way of conſolation, and to lead 
me out of this labyrinth, informs me, that he has 
eat intereſt with a paſtry-cook, who lives near 
kim, and that he can help me off with the, greateſt 
part of the impreſſion, if the paper be of good ſub- 
ſtance. But after all the opinions of thefe great 
deople, I ſhall rely on my own judgment, which 
F ehink preferable to that of any man, or any body 


of men whatſoever. 


N. B. This piece may ſerve either as a dedication or 
preface to any boot whatev)cr ; and for the future 
* ſave my brother authors a great deal of trouble.” 
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ed; with other uſeful articles. 


To render this book compleat, many modern words 
are introduced, which are not to be found in other 


_ diftionaries ; and, to make it more conciſe and portable, 


ſuch words are omitted, as, being neither properly En- 
2liÞ, nor ever uſed by good authors, would only ſerve 
to miſlead and . the learner. 

A work entirely new, and deſigned for the youth of 
both ſexes, the ladies, and perſons in buſineſs. ö 

To which is prefixed, 
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magne, by Mr. Boſſuet, late biſhop of Meaux, former- 

ly preceptor to the Dauphin: Tranſlated from the thir- 
theenth edition of the original, By Mr, EL YHINXSTOR. 

In two pocket Volumes, [Price ſix ſhillings — 


- 


„ 


A CaTALocvt Of BOOKS, Ge. 


III. THE POCEREET LIBRARY) 
CON TAINING, | 


1. A ſhort ſyſtem of geography. 2. The political 
hiſtory of Europe. 3. A view of the conſtitution of 
Great- Britain. 4. A correct liſt of the houſe of Peers. 
5. Of ſuperſcriptions and forms of addreſs. 6, A liſt 
of the places, at court, with their reſpective ſalaries. 
7. A deſcription of England, 8. The moſt remark- 
able curioſities in Great- Britain and Ireland. 9. A de- 
ſcription of London, with a liſt of the companies. 
10. The poſtage of letters to and from the general 
and penny-polt-office. 11. Rates of hackney coach- 
men, chairmen, carmen, and watermen, 12. The 
hiſtory and rationale of the ſtocks or public funds. 13. 
Forms of receipts, notes, inland and foreign bills of 
exchange, &c. 14. Law forms of general uſe. 15, The 
weight and value of foreign gold and filver coins. 16. 
Of the knowledge of mankind. 17. The prices of 
the different works of bricklayers, maſons, carpenters, 
Joiners, carvers, plumbers, laters, painters, plaiſter- 
ers, paviors, and ſmiths. 18. Of the management of 
horſes, particularly when on a journey, and receipts 
for curing the diſeaſes to which they are ſubject. 19. 
A lift of the ſtage-coaches and carriers in Great-Bri- 
tain. 20. Directions for thoſe who travel into foreign 
countries, with dialogues in ſeveral European languages 
for their uſe. 21. Some account of the principal curi- 
olities in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, © 


By a GENTLEMAN of the Bank of England. 


To which are added, 


CoxxxcT TanLxs for the uſe of all who are concerned in 
trade and buſineſs. 


By J. BakRow, Author of Navigatio Britannica, 
Illuſtrated wich Six Mars by E. Bowen, Geographer 
to His Majeſty. 


The Second Edition, Price bound three ſhillings, 
or with the ſix maps coloured three ſhillings and 
ſix- pence. 


A Carraro of BOOKS, Ge. 


Tranſlated literally into Engliſh Proſe, 


writers in that language. | | 
The original text is printed in the oppoſite page, and 


tions. 


By C. SMART, A. M. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


In two neat PocxseT Volumes, printed on a 
writing pot paper, and a new Elzevir Letter, 


Price five ſhillings bound, 


V. HE UNIVERSAL HARMONY: 
Or, Gentleman's and Ladies Social Com- 

panion. Conſiſting of the beſt and moſt farvourite 

f Engliſh and Scotch Songs, Cantatas, &c. Cc. 

bi | With a curious deſign by way of head-peice, ex- 

It preſſive of the ſenſe of each particular ſong. 

0 All neatly engraved on copper plates, 

And ſet to muſic for the voice, violin, hautboy, Ger- 


ix | man and common flute, with a thorough baſe for 
the organ, harpſicord, ſpinnet, &c. 


By the BEST MASTERS. 


The whole calculated to keep people in good ſpirits, and 
good humour; to promote ſocial friendſhip in all 


companies, and univerfal harmony in every neigh. 
bourhood. 


In two pocket volumes, Price fix ſhillings bound in 
calf, with the maps neatly coloured, 


IV. HE WORKS of HORACE, 


For the uſe of thoſe who are deſirous of acquiring or re- 
covering a competent knowledge of the Latin, from 
one of the moſt elegant, entertaining, and uſeful *' 


h reviſed, corrected, and improved from the beſt edi- 3 
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THE 


NONPAREIL. 


A Letter from Mrs. Midnight t Mr. Hoyle, 
partly complimentory, and partly objurgatory. 


Ne ERM T me, fir, to addreſs you with 

E chat reverence and obſequious de- 
P 75 portment, which is due to the au- 
. wc thor of a book more read and ſtu- 

RR died than the Bible. Permit me to 
add my congratulations to thoſe of the publick, on 
your »/eful and important treatiſe concerning the 
game of Whift, Every little helps (as the old wo- 
man iaid when ſhe did ſomething in the ſea) the 


applauſe therefore of mother Midnight will be ſome - 
little adjun& to your univerſal fame; that fame. 


* 


whoſe hundred throats are hoarſe with your praiſes, 


yet who ſtill deſpairs of doing juſtice to your merit. 
2 | Far 
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For my part, I think it wou'd be no more than 
your due, to erect a ſtatue to you in every town in 
this Kingdom, becauſe nothing on earth redounds ſo 
much to the honour, intereſt, and happineſs of a 
nation, as its being diſtinguiſh'd for a ſpirit of 
gaming ; which glorious ſpirit has been greatly ſup- 
ported and increaſed by your means, It is very 
much to be lamented, that Gaming is not reckon'd 
one of the cardinal virtues, as it is attended with 
ſuch admirable conſequences. By Gaming, a man 
acquires a noble contempt of money, the ſoul is en- 
larg'd, and totally diſentangled from the weatne/s of 
humanity, and that puſillanimous concern and ten- 
derneſs which ſome people are apt to entertain 
for their wives, children, and friends. What a great 
creature is a loſing gameſter — what ſublime ex- 
prefſions ! what exalted hyperboles ſhall you hear 
from him! How exemplary magnanimous is that 
perſon, who ſhall challenge and arraign omnipotency 
itſelf ! and (though he can neither write nor read) 


find fault with the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, be- | 


cauſe at a certain emergency he did not hold the 
knave of ſpades ! | | 

But now, worthy fir, as I have paid my compli- 
ments to you for 'the good ſervices you have done for 
Jour country, I ſhall make bold to call you to an ac- 
count for what you have left undone: And here] 
am ſorry to ſay, you have paſs'd by unregarded 
ſome of the moſt uſeful, as well as moſt elegant 
games upon the cards. This (I own) is an heavy 
charge, but I ſhall take upon me 'to ſupport it. 


In 
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In the firſt place, you have totally negleQed the 
advantageous and genteel game of 


One AND TruiRrTy. 


From this exquiſite diverſion our children learn the 
firſt elements of arithmetick, and grow acquainted 
with that ſerious truth and important propoſition, 
that two and two make four. Add to this, that their 
frequently drawing out, inures them betimes to diſ- 
appointments, and initiates them in the virtue of pa- 
tience: The thoughts therefore of Mr. Heyle upon 
this game are very neceſſary, and conſequently very 
much expected and deſired. | 
You have alſo negleQed 


DrrveE THE KNAvVE our or Dooks. 


That this is a game of a very moral tendency is 
manifeſt from its title ; teaching our youth how peo- 
ple of that denomination ought to be ſerved, and 
deterring them from diſhoneſt practices by the forces 
of example. The difficulty that attends the expul- 
fon of the knave, ſhews them that a raſcal is not 
always to be eaſily got rid of, from whence they 
may learn ſome knowledge of the world. 

In the next place, you have negleties to give us 
your thoughts upon 


Building Hovuszts wirn CarDs. 


This is a very uſeful and admirable diverſion. It 
was from this game, that Sir Chriftopher Wren had 
his firſt idea of architecture; and the great Cohorn his 
earlieft notions of fortification, From this our little 
ones not only get a taſte for building, but behold in 

B 2 emblem 
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thoughts to maritime affairs; and when they re- 


Britannia's gold mine, or the Britiſb herring fiſhery Þ 
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emblem the glaſſy precariouſneſs of all human fabricks; | 

and here again the doctrine of patience and diligence | 

are tacitly inculcated. | f 
You have alſo neglected 


CoMMERCE OR 'TRAFFICK. 


T think there is no one ſo hardy as to deny the 
expediency, and even the neceſſity of this being taught © 
the children of a trading nation. Here the little 
traders barter their mock merchandice, and liſp the 
language of the change, Here they have the earlieſt | 
impreſſions of the advantage and pleaſure of honeſt 

induſtry, and learn that noble and moſt uſeful leſ- 
ſon of doing honour to their country, at the ſame * 
time that they are enriching themſelves. The fiſh 
being made uſe of as ſtakes, has a glorious effect; 
for it both naturally and unavoidably turns their 


ceive money for them, they cannot but reflect on 
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for ever, and they view future wealth through the | 

pleaſing proſpe&-glaſs of hope. : 
You furthermore neglected thoſe two celebrated 

games of 


Pour and ALL-FoOUuRSs. 


That theſe are of moſt undoubted antiquity, is plain, 

from a controverſy which has ſubſiſted for theſe ſeven- F V 
teen years laſt paſt, betwe*+ Dr. Rubbiſb, deputy W ſe: 
cockle-ſhell-keeper to the 1. of ———— lac 
and the incomparable Mr. Bridle-Ge. ', maſter of afl 
the menagerie. 'The point in debate is which of lut 


theſe two games (for they are very clear one of ne 
them 
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them it was) Alexander the Great played at with 
the queen of the Amazons the night before her 
departure. Dr. Rubbih (who by the bye is a 
very ſanguine man) inſiſts with great vehemence, 
that it was the former; and adds, that Alexan- 
der loſt fifty talents with Thaleftris, in the ſame 
manner, and for the ſame ends, as ſome of our 
noble youth often do, when they wilfully loſe an 
hundred guineas' at piquet with a fair lady. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bridle-Goo/e aſſerts, not with 
the ſame paſſion indeed, but with an equal degree 
of poſitiveneſs, that it was the latter, and that her 
majeſty was particularly ſucceſsful in her turn up 
cards; and whenever Alexander begg'd one, ſhe was 
for going a card further, I ſhall not dwell any 
longer upon this affair, becauſe there is now actu- 
ally in the preſs, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 
in thirteen volumes folio, a brief narrative of the 
ſtate of the controverſy between the learned Dr. 
Rubbiſh, Deputy cockle-ſhell-keeper to the univer- 
ſity aforeſaid, and the incomparable Mr, Bridle- 
Gooſe. 

You have alſo neglected the modeſt and now mo- 
diſh game of 


B RAG. 


Which is peculiarly adapted to the fair and ſofter 
ſex, and is therefore ſo much in vogue amongſt 
ladies of diſtinction. Hereby they acquire a decent 
aſſurance, and competency of countenance, ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in life, and remedy that ſhamefaced- 
neſs, which is a defe& of nature, by the aſſiſtance 
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of her handmaid art. I muſt add, that it is a game ; 
truly military, and it is a very unſoldier-like thing 
not to underſtand it; it was imported into this king- 


dom by ſome travellers, who are all Jour of it to 


this day. 
You have alſo neglected 


Lu, and LAUCH AND LYE DOWN. 
The latter of which is of moral import, and ex- 


ceeding inſtructive, pointing out to the Britt fair 
the evil conſequence of exceſlive giggling ; and the 
former, in which Pam is ſo often call'd upon to be 
civil, gives a practical hint for the promotion of 


urbanity and good manners. 
You have neglected alſo 
CriBBaAGE. 


This is a game which tries the genius, and teaches 
the art of thriving, eſpecially when ſharp's the word, 


and you play accurately. A man very often learns 7 
humility at this diverſion, by being taken down a ; 
peg lower. In ſhort, I look upon it to be abſo- 
lutely neceflary for the matriculation of ſuch per- 


ſons, who are intended to ſerve their country in 


the character of taylors, bumbailiffs, bookſellers, and 
exciſemen. — I dare ſay Mr. - - plays a * | 


game at Cribbage. 
You have alſo neglected 


My LApx's Hort. 


That this game was invented by a perſon of quality, | 


is too obvious to be inſiſted upon, from the dig- 


nity of its appellation, It is an amuſement attend - 
ed 
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ed with many exquiſite conſequences, but is rather 
too obaoxious to the punſters, who are not aware 
that it is evidently derived from the Greet word 
J, which ſignifies the whole, or ſum total, that 
is, in ſhort, the ſweep-ſtakes. 

You have alſo neglected. 


SNniP, SNAP and SNORUM. 


Delectable and profitable is this old Eng// amuſement, 
and a ſovereign remedy againſt the hyp. It promotes 
the circulation of the glaſs, and is the foſter mother of 
jocularity. It is an exceeding good game to finiſh the 
heel of an evening; which is an hint for me to finiſh 
this letter, in which I have ſaid all that can be urged 
in the favour of gaming; and its worſt enemies can 
bring but three $8MAaLL objections againſt it; namely, 
that it is the parent of RopBBery, BLaseneny 
and MurptR. — I am, fir, with my bonnet cock't, 
and a low courteſy, 


Your humble ſervant, in an honeſt way, 
M. Mip NICHT 


e eee eee eee 
The VILLAIN. A True Hiſtory. 


S we have many more male than female wri- 
ters, it is not to be wondered at, that the vices 

and foibles of the women are mot malicioufly ſa- 
tyrized ; it ſhall be my province ſometimes to give 
my fex their revenge, by laying open the villainy of 
theſe our maſters, theſe lords of the creation. In 
B 4 their 
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their tranſactions with each other they are obliged to 
keep up an appearance of probity, but in regard to us, 
every ſtratagem, every deceit, is put in practice to cor- 


rupt the innocent, and to betray the unwary. But 


why it ſhould be a leſs crime to deceive an unexpe- 
rienced girl, whoſe age and ſituation render it impoſ- 
fible ſhe ſhould know the world, than it would be to 
direct a blind man to the brink of a precipice, I am at 
a loſs to imagine ; yet cuſtom, that tyrant cuſtom, has 
taught us this, and many more abſurdities. The fol- 
lowing fact ſeems to me to ſhew as much baſeneſs on 
one fide, and artleſs innocence on the other, as any 
thing I have heard, 

Mrs, Zenny = = = = having lately loft her father, 
that ſhe might not be a burden to her mother, who 
had for her own ſupport but a ſmall annuity, deter- 
mined to apply to a relation in London, for her afliſ- 
tance in getting her a genteel ſervice : In order to this, 
ſhe took a place in a ſtage coach ; the other paſſengers 
were an elderly gentlewoman and her ſon, a lad of 
about fifteen, and three gentlemen. The early hour 
of ſetting out, and their being entire ſtrangers to each 
other, kept them almoſt filent for the firſt ten miles : 
By this time the young ſpark grew exceeding ſick, and 
the indulgent mother inſiſted on being ſet down at the 
firſt town they came to, ſaying, her child's health was 
dearer to her, than all the Londons in the world. They 
were now near the town where the coach uſually 
puts up, that the company may breakfaſt. They 
no ſooner arrived, than the young man and his mo- 
ther retired to a chamber, leaving our countrys 

woman 
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woman to purſue her journey, without any of her 
own ſex to accompany her. The firſt day was pa 
without any more than the common civility of bear- 
ing her expences, which was equally divided between 
the three men; only now and then a ſmile of appro- 
bation, accompanied with a ſigh, ſeemed as it were 
to eſcape from the genteeleſt and beſt dreſſed of 
them, whenever ſhe by chance caſt her eyes on his. 


At ſupper he ſhewed the utmoſt aſſiduity to pleaſe 


her, inſiſted on her being lodged in the beſt room in 
the houſe, and, in ſhort, ſpared neither pains nor ex- 
pence to render himſelf agreeable. Thus they went 
on for the firſt three days ; but, on the fourth, which 
was to be the laſt of their being together, he appear- 
ed diſconcerted and uneaſy. At noon, he intreated 
her to permit him to walk with her in the garden of 
the inn, where they dined, for a few minutes : There 
he made the warmeſt profeſſions of love, mixed with 
the moſt ſolemn appeals to heaven, that he had no 
other views than thoſe which were for her honour and 
intereſt ; he told her, he muſt unavoidably be unhap- 
py, if ſhe refuſed to let him know where he might ſee 
her again. To all this ſhe replied, that providence 
had placed her in ſuch a ſituation, that it was impoſ- 
ſible ſhe ſhould grant his requeſt, ſince ſhe did not 
know where ſhe ſhould be fixed; as her buſineſs in 
town was only to get a ſervice. A ſervice ! he return- 
ed with ſome emotion; no, no, that muſt never be 
the caſe, while I have an eſtate to maintain, or hands 
to work for you. I am at preſent poſſeſſed of up- 
wards of 400 l. a year; and expect by the death of an 
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uncle, to more than double my fortune. Tf, deareſt 
creature, I am ſo happy as not to be diſagreeable to 


you, conſent to ſhare it with me. By this time the 


coachman called, which relieved Jenny from her em- 
barraſſment. At length they arrived at their jour- 
ney's end. She was met at the inn by her couſin, to 
whoſe houſe ſhe went for that night. As they were 
getting into a hackney coach, ſhe obſerved her lover 
ſpeak to the coachman, and look earneſtly at the 
coach door, but ſhe knew not what this meant, Next 


day ſhe was ſurpriſed at hearing herſelf called by a 


voice ſhe knew to be her fellow-traveller's. This in- 
terview was the forerunner of many more ; till at laſt, 
after a ſtrict enquiry into his character and circum- 
flances, ſhe conſented to be his wife; but, as their 


marriage was to be kept private, he propoſed the Fleet, 
as the moſt proper place for the performance of the 


ceremony. This, with ſome reluQance, ſhe agreed 
to; when, as if recollecting himſelf, he cried, there 
can be no occaſion for our running the hazard of be- 


ing ſeen, ſince a miniſter will come to us, and it will 


be equally valid. This alſo, weak and unthinking, 


ſhe conſented to. The next day they went to a tavern, | 
and he ordered a drawer, whom he aſked for at the bar, 
to go for a clergyman from the Fleet. This ſame f 
drawer ſerved for both father and clerk. The ſolemn 
ceremony being over, he carried her to genteel lodg- 
ings, at the court end of the town, where he behaved 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs for three months. She was 
now with child, and he began to be leſs frequent in 3 
his viſits; when one day, on her deſiring leave to ac- | 


quaint her mother with her happineſs, he told her, | 
| that 
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that happineſs was hers no longer than ſhe kept it a 
ſecret, and immediately left her. She ſaw him no 
more for ſeveral days ; and when he came home, was 
in the heighth of il|l-humour, and told her he was go- 
ing out of town for a fortnight. She aſked him for 
money for her ſupport, when flinging her a guinea, 
he flounced out of the room. This behaviour, ſo dif- 
ferent from what ſhe had reaſon to expeR, filled her 
heart with anguiſh, and her eyes with tears. But who 
can deſcribe the aſtoniſhment, the miſery, the torture, 
of this poor creature, when the woman of the houſe 
told her, ſhe muſt provide herſelf with other lodgings ; 
for the gentleman whom ſhe called her huſband, had 
payed her to that time, and told her, ſhe muſt expect 
no more from him! She ran ſhe flew to the 
tavern where ſhe was married ; but, on enquiry, found 
the drawer had been diſcharged two months before : 
She then aſked, if any of the family knew the mi- 
niſter that was ſent for by Mr. = = = - » but they all 
pretended ignorance. Thus artfully deprived of every 
reſource, to whom could ſhe apply for juſtice? The 
wretch that betrayed her was flown; her kinſwoman 
refuſed her ſuccour, called her an infamous creature; 
and, to compleat her miſery, told her, that ſhe had 
the week before received a letter, which gave an ac- 
count of the death of her mother. Loaded with grief 
the returned to her lodgings: the woman had com- 
paſſion enough to let her remain there that night, and 
the next morning ſhe was in a high fever. The ex- 
pences of an apothecary and nurſe ſoon diſſipated her 
little ſtore, and the pity of her landlady did not con- 
tinue 
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tinue much longer. By this time the ſtrength of her 
conſtitution got the better of the diſtemper; and ſhe 
lives to feel more diſtreſs. But, if the villain, the 
cruel, the inhuman villain ! ſtill refuſes to provide for 


her and his child, his name and place of * ſhall 


ſoon be made public, 
By MaRx ates 
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A Letier from Mrs. Mary Midnight to the Royal 
Society, containing ſame new and curious Im- 
 provements upon the CAT-ORGAN, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Need not inform perſons of your infinite expe. | 
rience and erudition, that the Cat-· Organ, as it has 


hitherto been made uſe of, was no more than what 


followeth, viz. A plain harpſichord, which inſtead f 


of having ſtrings and jacks, conſiſts of cats of dif- 
ferent ſizes, incloſed in boxes, whoſe voices expreſs 
every note in the gamut, which is extorted from the 
inpriſon'd animals, by placing their tails in grooves, 
which are properly ſqueez'd by the impreſſion of 


the organiſt's fingers on the keys. — This inſtru- 


ment, unimprov'd as it was, I have often heard 


- with incredible delight; but eſpecially in the grand 


and the p/aintive. —— This delight grew upon me 
every time I was preſent at its performance, At 
length I ſhut myſelf up for ſeven years, to ſtudy | 
ſome additions and improvements, which T have at 

length 
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length accompliſhed, agreeable to my warmeſt wiſhes, 
and which I with all due ſubmiſſion now lay be- 
fore you. 

In the firſt place then it is univerſally known and 
acknowledged, that theſe animals, at the time of 
their amours, are the moſt muſical creatures in na- 
ture; I would therefore recommend it to all and 
ſingular Cat-Organifis, to have a moſt eſpecial ro- 
card to the time of cater-wawling, particularly if 
they have any thing very augu/? or affecting to ex- 
hibit. 


Secondly, It is alſo very well known, that the 


beſt voices are improved by caſtration : I therefoge 
never have leſs than eight geldings in my treble clift. 


— And here I cannot help informing you of an 


experiment I lately made on an Italian boar- cat, and 
an Engliſb one of the ſame gender; and I ſolemnly 
proteſt that, after the operation, my country animal 
had every whit as delicate, piercing, -and compre- 


henſive a tone, as the foreigner. — And I make no 
ſort of doubt but ſome of our harmonious Eng/;fb- 


men would ſhine with an equal luſtre, if they had 
the ſame ApvanTaces as the Valiant. This 
may be worth the conſideration of the people in 
power : For, if this experiment had been tried 
with ſucceſs, how many thouſand pounds would it 
have ſaved this nation ? 

Thirdly, Of the forte and piano. 


reſembles a double harpſichord ; for as that has two 
rows of keys, ſo mine has two layers of cats. 


The upper row, on which I play piano, or ſoftly, con- 


fiſts 


I muſt Ro 
omit to tell you, gentlemen, that my Cat-Orgas 


I 
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ſiſts of cats, both of a leſſer ſize, and whoſe tails 
are ſqueezed by a much leſs degree of preſſure; 
that is, by nothing but the hare extremity of the 
key. But the Jower row, on which I play 
forte, or loudly, contains an harmonious ſociety of 
banging grimalkins; and whoſe tails are ſeverely 
prick'd by braſs pins, inſerted at the end of the 
key for that purpoſe. 

Fourthly, Of the bake, — There was one enor- 
mous defect in this inſtrument, before I took it in 
hand, and that was in the ſhake; the imperfectneſs 
of which gave me great offence. But as it is 
now managed, it has the moſt raviſhing effect in the 
world. There are between all the keys little 
wires fixed almoſt imperceptibly. Theſe go un- 
derneath 'till they reach each puſs's throat. 
At the extremity of theſe wires are placed horizon- 
tally wrens quills, about the length of a quarter of 
an inch. —— When the artiſt therefore has a mind 
to form his ſhakes, he touches the wires, which 
ſoon ſends the quills in a tickle, tickle, tickle, up to 
the cat's throat, and cauſes the moſt gurgling, warb- 


bling, ſhaking, quaking, trembling, murmuring ſound 


in the world. 

Fifthly, Of the faccats, and an infallible method 
of keeping the four- footed performers under proper 
regulations, 

The moſt intolerable deficiency of the old Cat- 
Organ, was as follows : Some of the cats were apt 
to continue their mew after the proper note was 
expreſſed, to the great confuſion of the tune and 

vexation 
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vexation of the organiſt. — This I have entirely 
cured ; and, I think, I can play the moſt perfe& 
faccato in the world. ——— I have underneath my 
inſtrument a treddle, like that of a ſpinning-wheel, 
which I work with my foot: This treddle actuates 
a certain number of forceps or pincers, which open 
and ſhut at my pleaſure, upon the noſes and chins 
of all the cats; and if any of them over act their 
part, I tip St. Dunſtan upon mrs. puſs, and ſhe is 
obliged, of neceſſity, to be ſilent. 

Sixthly, Qf the education of cats for the organ. 
My predeceſſors were egregiouſly out in this 
article, as well as many others, which, whatever it 
may appear to the incredulous or incurious, is a matter 
of the laſt importance, With regard to their 
diet, milk and flummery, fry'd mice, and fiſh, have 
the beſt effect; I mean for the trebles and 
tenors: As for the baſes, I have fed them with 
good ſucceſs on bullock's liver, hog's harſlet, and 
ſometimes with viands of a much leſs delicate nature. 
As for exerciſe, moderate mouſing, and being 
well tugged and haul'd about by the children, will 
very well ſuffice. 

Mr. Collier, in his eſſay on muſick, ſays, that he 
makes no doubt but that there might be a war- 
like inſtrument contrived, of ſuch an hideous ſound, 
that inſtead of inſpiring men with courage, it would 
ſtrike the moſf undaunted with diſmay. This may 
be effected by the abovementioned inftrument : For, 
tho' the Cat- Organ, when accurately in tune, is in- 
comparably melodious, yet it may be ſo managed, 

f as 
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as to utter ſhrieks very little inferior to the cries of 
the infernals themſelves, Happy that inſtru- 
ment, where terror and tranſport, ornament and uti- 
lity, are ſo exquiſitely blended : Which, by 
its perſwaſive harmony, can, at one time, draw St. 
Cecilia from the ſpheres ; and, at another, with pro- 
per alteration, would frighten away the devil him- 
ſelf in propria perſona. 

1 am 
Gentlemen, 


Hur moſt obedient humble ſerwant, 
M. MipnicurT. 


Mr. MID NIOH T's MAGGOT. 
A New Country- dance for the Cat- Organ. 
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Caſt off one Couple. — The man hands round 
three at bottom, and the woman the ſame at top. 
— Caft off the third couple and turn, — Lead up 
to the top. — Caſt off right and left quite round. 


CANBERRA Beriaghavle 
One Inflance of a Man's being honeſt, 


OME time fince, a country gentleman of good 

underſtanding, but a little antiquated in his dreſs 
and deportment, walked into the quadrangle of a 
college, in one of our famous univerſities, to view 
the building. His uncouth garb drew round him 
ſeveral of the young ſtudents, who, as they are too 
apt to miſplace their wit, as well as their time, and 


money, began to banter, or, which is a more fa- 


ſhionable word, to humbug the good old gentleman, 
on account of his dreſs. 


This was obſerved by a young ſtudent, reading 
at one of the windows, who perceiving that the poor 
old gentleman was greatly embarraſs'd, came down 
to his relief, He rallied his brother ſtudents ſuffici- 
ently, yet in a manner, and with a grace, that. be- 


ſpoke the man of ſenſe and politeneſs. He told 


them, their behaviour was baſe, rude, and ungene- 
rous, mean, and unmanly ; that he was aſhamed any 
of his aſſociates ſhould be ſo remarkably depraved. 
That if they conſidered themſelves as ſcholars and 
gentlemen, they ſhould a& conſiſtently with that cha- 
racter, but if they preferr'd the name of buffoon to 
that of a fine gentleman, they had better change 

their 
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their garb, and barter the gown for a coat of many 
colours. At this they all departed, and moſt of them 


with ſeeming concern; for virtue will ever be ſeeret- 


ly eſteemed and admired, even by the moſt aban- 


doned. After they were diſpers'd, Leontine (for that 
was the young gentleman's name) took the ſtranger 
by the hand, defired that he would refreſh himſelf |? 
with a glaſs of wine, and at the ſame time begg'd of 
him not to take any bad impreſſion of that univer- | 


ſity, from the rude ſample he had received. The 
good old gentleman, without heſitation, accepted of 
the favour; and after he was ſufficiently refreſhed, 


Leontine ſhewed him every thing that was worthy his 
notice in the univerſity. By the obſervations and 
reflections which 4rcafia made (for ſo we ſhall call 
the old gentleman) Leontine found that he was a 
man of exquiſite taſte and judgment, and of a chearful 
diſpoſition. What he had of the old man in him ap- 


peared rather as a foil to ſet off his other excellent 


qualities ; and notwithſtanding the great diſparity in | 
their age, Leontine thought himſelf happy in his ac- | 


quaintance. As the town was at that time very full, 
and the accommodations at the inn but indifferent, 
Leontine entreated Arcaſto to make uſe of his apart- 
ment, during his ſtay at the univerſity ; aſſuring him 
at the ſame time, that it would be no inconvenience, 
for that he had the liberty of another gentleman's 
room, who was abſent, Little ceremony ſhould be 
uſed between gentlemen of ſenſe and learning. The 
buſineſs of politeneſs is to render us agreeable, not 
troubleſome; and therefore Arcaſto, after ſome little 


heſitation, thankfully accepted the favour. When he 
left 
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left the univerſity he embraced Leontine, and gave 
him a ſtrong invitation to his country ſeat, which 
requeſt was ſoon after repeated by a letter, attended 
with a conſiderable preſent. Leontine, the next va- 
cation, returned the old gentleman's viſit, and was 
received with all the tender tokens of friendſhip and 
eſteem. At his firſt entrance he was ſtruck with the 
ſplendor and magnificence of the houſe, the furni- 
ture, and the attendants, and had the pleaſure to find 
that his friend was a man of much greater conſe- 
quence than he imagin'd. After the old gentleman 
had talk'd ſome little time to Leontine, and given 
him ſeveral affectionate looks, and friendly ſhakes of 
the hand, he introduced him to his daughter, who 
was indeed a beauty inferior to none in that country. 
After dinner they took a turn in the garden, where 
Leontine was furprifed to ſee how the dædal hand of 
nature was improved by the aid of art. That every 
thing might wear the face of nature, all exotics were 
excluded, to make room for plants of our own 
growth. The thorn, the haſel, and even the bram- 
ble, had a place among the reſt, There was a de- 
lightful and juft irregularity in the trees, ſome where« 
of tower'd their tops to the clouds, while others 
humbly ſubmitted to their ſuperiors, and bow'd them- 
ſelves beneath their branches. His ſtatues were not 
placed at the extremity of an avenue, or to termi- 
nate a walk, but hid themſelves among the trees, 
and the underwoods, Thus, by endeavonring, as 
it were, to conceal his riches, Arcaſto made every 
thing more agreeable, and more faperb and grand. 

Throꝰ 


were the only inhabitants of the place, except the 
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Thro' theſe trees, loaded with pippins and pears, yon 
might ſee Pomona. Flora had hid, herſelf in a large 
buſh of roſes, jeſſamin, and honeyſuckles ; ſurrounded 
with tulips, pinks, and carnations ; Sy/vanus was re. 
tired into a thicket of trees. Diana, out of regard | 
to her chaſtity, was cloathed ſo thick, you could 


hardly ſee her; and Bacchus was rejoicing under a 
vine. x 


In the middle of the garden was a ſort of wil- 
derneſs, or thicket of trees and ſhrubs ; where Arcaſto, | 
at the requeſt of this daughter, (who was his only 
Child) had erected a little hovel, in form of a ruined | 
Cottage. The inſide of it was cieled with moſs, 
and the outſide over-run with a thick ivy, that af- 


forded a ſafe aſylum for the birds, eſpecially the | 


ſmaller ſort, which were ſeen in great numbers, and 
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young lady, Miſs Chara, who ſpent great part of her 
time with them; and had, by frequent feeding them, 
taught them to hop round her like ſo many tame 
doves. Kindneſs and conſtancy will tame the fierceſt | 
animals; and 'tis' perhaps owing to our cruelty, that 
we are abandoned by thoſe agreeable companions, 
While Leontine was admiring the ruſticity of the hovel, 
and the harmony of the birds, Clora reached an ivory 
flagellet, and play'd ſeveral ſhort tunes, which, to 
Leontine's great ſurprize, were repeated by ſome bull. 
finches, and imitated by other birds, "Twas impoſſible 


to enter this retired place without being charmed, and © oc 


eſpecially with the divine C/ora, who had the art of by 
making every thing ſurpaſſingly agreeable. Leontine, ar 


the moment he ſaw her, was ſtruck with admiration, 


which, 
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a which, by Chra's good ſenſe, and engaging behavi- 


re our, was ſoon converted into a violent flame; which, 
d however, he concealed, till he had reaſon to believe, 
e. from the manner in waich ſhe entertained him, and 
rd her behaviour, that ſhe herſelf was in the ſame fitu- 
Id ation. There are certain indelible characters in every 


a N face, which, when compared with the actions of 
the party, will to a nicety diſcover the ſentiments 
l- of the heart: For, as a certain great general and 
70, politican obſerves, tis much eaſier for a man to 
ly command a large army, than the muſcles of his 
ed own face; and a lady of Clora's good ſenſe muſt 
undoubtedly have drawn the ſame concluſion of her 
lover. Leontine's honour, and the friendſhip he bore 
to her father, would not permit him to make any 
advances without his conſent, which he endeavour'd 
to aſk, but was ſtill intimidated by the inequality 
of their fortunes. A man of ſenſe is never ſo much 
at a loſs for words as in matters of love, Arcaſta, 
however, was a gentleman of too much good ſenſe. 
and penetration, not to perceive from his manner, 
and the interruptions in his diſcourſe, - that ſome- 
thing of this ſort was labouring in his breaſt; and, 
to relieve him from the perplexity, and ſave him the 
ory pain of a bluſh, the old gentleman aſk'd him, if any 
to thing he was poſſeſſed of could make him happier ?- 
ull- and generouſly bid him ſpeak, without fear or cere- 
ble mony. Leontine immediately unboſom'd himſelf; and 
and good old Arcaſſo, without making any reply, led him 
t of by the hand to Chra, who was then in the garden, 
tine, and ſaluting her, ſaid, My dear child, this is the only 
ion, | | gentleman 


\ 
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gentleman in the world to whom I am ambitious of be. 


ing related; and if you can approve of him for a huſ. | 


band, *twill greatly add to my felicity; and then turn- 
ing ſhort, left them together. 

The manner of Arcaſto's making this propoſal to 
his daughter, (tho' it proceeded from candour and 
generoſity, and was the overflowings of his friend- 
ſhip and good-nature) gave Chra ſome reaſon to 
apprehend, that this courtſhip was concerted between 
her father and Leontine at their laſt interview ; and 
that the paſſion the young gentleman expreſſed for 
her, might not ariſe ſo much from a conſideration of 
her perſonal merit, as her plentiful fortune. She was 
therefore determined to be ſatisfied in this point, 
before ſhe gave Leontine any hopes of ſucceſs ; and, 
as they walk'd together in the garden, ſhe made no 
reply to any thing he ſaid for near an hour: and 
before they left the garden, as he earneſtly entreated 
to know the cauſe of her grief, ſhe fell upon her 


knees, and begged of him, if he had the leaſt re- 


gard for her future welfare, to forbear any farther 
ſolicitations ; adding withal, that this refuſal did not 
proceed from any diſlike ſhe had to his perſon or 
character, but was in conſequence of her being 


previouſly engaged, unknown to her father, to a 


young gentleman who had been viſiting in that 
neighbourhood, and was then in London. This, was 
the ſevereſt ſhock Leontine had ever felt. He ſtood 
motionleſs for ſome time, and was unable to make 
her any reply. At laſt, collecting all his fpirits, and 
ſentiments of honour and generoſity, he with tears 

| | told 
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told her, that whatever his fate might be, his love 
por her, and his friendſhip for her good father, would 


not permit him to attempt any thing that might give 
her a moment's uneaſineſs; and that he would not 
» only decline his own ſuit, but endeavour to obtain 


ber father's conſent, for her to marry the man to 

whom ſhe was ſo ſolemnly engaged. From this 

time Leontine grew very penſive and melancholy, 
but did not forget bis promiſe to Clora; and having 
obtained her father's conſent for her to marry the 
= perſon ſhe mentioned, he one evening gave it her in 
the garden, aſſuring her, at the ſame time, that he 
therewith ſurrendered his peace, and .every thing 
that was dear and valuable to him on earth; and 
> after he had embraced her, retired with precipitation. 
Chora, tho' ſhe perceived him trembling and cold at 
the time he left her, took t'other turn in the garden, 
to enjoy this ill-timed artifice; for ſhe was under no 
engagement to any one, but, on the contrary, was 
deeply enamour'd with Leontine, was determined to 
marry him, and only made uſe of this artifice, as 1 
have already obſerved, to try his affection. She en- 
joy'd this the more, as it raiſed him in her eſteem, 
and convinced her of his truth and fidelity. But 
while ſhe was thus heaping up happineſs to herſelf, 
her father called to know what had been done, 
that Leontine ſhould himſelf take his horſe out of 
the ſtable and ride away, even after it was dark, 
without ſo much as taking leave of him, or ſpeaking 
to any of the family. Here ail the woman was 
alarm'd: Her piles of promis'd joy and pleaſure va- 
niſned, and her whole thoughts were now employ'd 
: for 


gentleman, when he ſaw the letter, (concluding it 


after a ſhort pauſe, in which J perceived her ſoul 
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for the recovery of the loſt Leontine. To her father 
ſhe diſcover'd the whole affair, who was greatly en. | 
raged at her indiſcretion, and much affected at the 
loſs of his friend. Meſſengers were ſent to all the s 
places in the neighbourhood where they knew he 
was acquainted, and another diſpatch'd to the uni- 
verſity. Her fears were yet more encreaſed and mul. 
tiply'd by a violent tempeſt which then aroſe, | of 
the moſt terrible thunder and lightning, attended 


with both hail and rain, and which ſhe ſuppoſed: 
would overtake him before he could poſſibly get 
over the plains. The quarrel between her father 


and ſhe had render'd. a ſeparate apartment neceſ. 


ſary: There ſhe remain'd inconſolable till the meſ. 
ſenger return'd, without any tidings of Leontine, and 


then hyſterics confined her to her bed. This brought 
on a reconciliation with good old Arcaſſo, who ſeeing 
his daughter ſo ill, would not leave her day nor night, 
and impatiently waited to hear from Leontine. After 

they had remain'd in this perplex d and miſerable? 


ſtate near a fortnight, a gentleman's ſervant came 


one morning, juſt as they had raiſed the poor lady to 


give her a jelly, with a letter directed to Miſs Clora, 
and to be deliver'd into her hands only. The old 


muſt come from Leontine) ſprung from his chair 
with joy; and, ſnatching it from the ſervant, ran to 
Clora, kiſs'd her, and put the letter into her hand. 
She, ready to devour it with eagerneſs, cry'd out, 
any Leontine! my Leontine! and, breaking it open, 


labouring 
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labouring with ſomething too great for utterance, 
cry'd ha! his will! — his will! — and died away. 
I was myſelf too much affected to obſerve how good 
old Arcafts received this ſhock ; and my indiſpoſition 
2 obliged me to leave the room; but in the afternoon 

I had the misfortune to hear that the poor old gen- 
tleman was confined to his chamber, and attended 
vy three phyſicians; and that the unhappy Chra had 
q loſt the uſe of her reaſon, and raved to an amazing 
degree. Arcaſto's ſervant, from whom I had this 
me ancholy account, brought me alſo a copy of the 
letter, which occaſioned this woeful ſcene of diſtreſs, 


ht A Diſſertation n Du MB RHETORIC: 


Or, the Language of the Limbs, with ſome Account 
of Queen Mas, which is now adting with aſto- 
niſhing Applauſe, at the Theatre Royal, in 
Drury-lane. By. Mrs. MipN1GHT, 


Ature deſigning man for a ſocial and con- 
verſible creature, gave him diverſe methods 
of expreſſing his ideas; and the mutual traffick of 
the mind may be negotiated by many ſigns and to- 
kens, beſides words and ſounds. A certain modifi- 
cation, and curious diſpoſition of the fingers only, 
will conſtitute a very intelligible language, as I my- 
ſelf can teſtify ; for when I was a young girl, one 
of my lovers taught me to ſpeak with my hands, 
and we have called one another by the tendereſt 
C names, 
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names, unperceived, in the preſence of a very auſtere 
and ſuſpicious guardian. Ten thouſand ideas may 
be expreſſed by the geſticulation of the body, and 
there's ſcarce a muſcle about us, but at certain times 


ſpeaks ſomething to the purpoſe. 
Thoſe critics therefore that condemn all panto- 


mimes as unmeaning things, do not ſeem duly to 


have conſidered this. There is an intention and a 
plot in the worſt of them, and nature in this ſort 
of drama is rather diſguiſed than baniſhed: as the 
imagination is naturally delighted with whatever is 
new and ſurprizing, it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck 
with the machinery, which will always pleaſe more 
with its novelty, than offend with its abſurdity. A 
pantomime is to a play, what the Arabian tales are 
to a novel; in the latter you have nothing but 
what may be fact, and in the former there's hardly 
any thing that can be ſo. The Tallſnans, the Genii, 
and many other things out of nature, afford aſtoniſh- 
ing delight to young readers, and I own I like 
them to this day. Why therefore ſhould we affect 
to deſpiſe pantomime, which may be confidered as 
one of theſe tales carried into action, and the ſur- 
priſing mutation and variation of the ſcenery effected 


by the Genii and the Tali/man's power?  »_ 


Having ſaid thus much in behalf of pantomime, 
I expe& the thanks of my friend Mr. Garrich, who 
has now got his old woman, as well as Moliere, and 
I defire he'll pay the ſame regard to my judgement, 
as his rival of France did to that of La Foret. | 

This I ſhall take for granted, and proceed to give 
ſome account of the . which opens as 

uſual 
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uſual with an old father or guardian, a fooliſh ſer- 

vant, and a pretty girl that is to be immured. 
Nothing happens remarkable that I remember, till 
Harlequin, the hero of all theſe pieces, is introduced 
on a pedeſtal, where he very naturally repreſents a 
ſtatue ; but Queen Mab ſends an ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary ; for you muſt know that good-natured fairy 
is determined the young lady ſhall not die an old maid, 
but that honeſt Harlequin ſhall have the towzling of 
her. His excellency of Fairy-land, who by the bye 
is a very pretty fellow, iſſues from the pedeſtal, and 
after ſinging you a ſong, in which he tells you the 
intent of his arrival, he waves his wand to Mr. Cllet, 
who, with Orpheus's ſkill, falls to work, in order to 
tweedle Harlequin into exiſtence ; his {kill has the de- 
fired effect, and Har/equin comes to life gradually to 
a very pretty tune, and in exceeding good time; 
after which he comes forward, makes his reverence 
ſeveral times, thinking himſelf doubtleſs under great 
obligations both to the fairy and the fidler. 


The next thing worth obſervation is a tall foot- 
man, who is juſt come from off a journey, if (as 
PETULANT in The Way of the World expreſſes it) 
we may judge by the information of his boots, His 
errand is to carry a letter to the lady from a fine 
gentleman, who is to be Harleguin's rival. Some 
ceremony paſſes between the two ſervants, which 
gives Harlequin an opportunity of getting into the 
houſe, but not before he has teſtify'd his reſpects 
to the tall gentleman, by giving him a good ſlap with 
his ſword, the wooden wit of which always meets 

C 2 with 
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with extravagant applauſe from the gallery. The 
young lady, who, I ſuppoſe, has the uſual denomi- 
nation of Columbine, is introduced in a handſome 
apartment, admiring herfelf in her glaſs; and in 
order to behold herſelf in different attitudes, ſhe dances 
a ſort of ſemi-minuet, when on a ſudden the glaſs 
vaniſhes, and Harlequin appears as a picture in the 
frame; which has a very pretty effect, and ſhews the 
compoſer, or rather contriver of this drama, to be 
now as good a painter, as in the beginning he 
was a ftatuary. Harlequin however, knowing that 
a fine lady will not be long contented with daub. 
ing and canvas, ſoon demonſtrates to his miſtreſs, 
that he is actually fleſh and blood, by ſeveral warm 
embraces. But, alas ! they are ſoon interrupted by 
the appearance of the old gentleman, and Harle- 
guin is reduced to make his eſcape by a very high 
leap head foremoſt thro' the ſcene ; which gives the 
ſpectators and his lady a great opinion of his agility. 
Soon after this event, the tall footman, whoſe hu- 
mour conſiſts principally in taking a great quantity 
of ſnuff and blundering, brings an anſwer back to 
the fine gentleman his maſter, who is in his dreſſing- 
room, ſurveying the lady's picture in miniature; but, 
as he's perufing his letter, up comes a little fairy, ſteals 
the picture, and at the ſame time a ſuit of cloaths, 
and diſappears with the booty. Next in order comes 
the purſuit of Harlequin, in which the old gentleman 
and the young one, the tall ſervant and the ſhort 
one, diſtinguiſh - themſelves, by beating and tumbling 
over one another through miſtake ; which, together 
with ſome morg of Harleguin's wooden wit, gives in- 
credible 
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credible ſatisfaction to the populace. In the ſucceed- 
ing ſcene, to the beſt of my memory, poor Harle- 
guin appears alone in a grove, and ſhews his melan- 
choly in ſeveral mournful geſticulations; but is ſoon 
conſoled by the fairy, who brings him the picture 


and ſuit of cloaths, which he puts on, in order to in- 


troduce himſelf in his rival's ſtead. 
There is a good geceptio in the admiſſion of Hark- 


guin into the houſe : — Mr. Blakes, who acts the part 
of the rival, is brought in a chair, and actually ap- 
pears to the audience ; but upon opening the ſame 


chair, out comes Harleguin; upon which the frap- 
dus meet with univerſal applauſe. In a very ſhors 
time Mr. Blakes ſhews himſelf in the chair again, 


gets out in a great paſſion, and follows Harleguin. 
Ia the next ſcene we have them both, when, if it was 
not for Harleguin's cloven face, it would be impoſ- 
üble to know ane from the other, Preſently the old 
gentleman and the young lady enter, who are greatly 
embarraſſed for ſome time; but, while Mr. Bla. 


is juſtifying his pretenſions, Mr. Meodauard makes off 
with his miſtreſs. Hereabouts we have a ſcene of a 


_ pot-houſe, which is transformed by Harliguin into a 
caſtle with a draw-bridge, which he makes very 
good uſe of to the confuſion of his purſuers ; eſcapes 
himſelf, but unhappily leaves his lady behind him, 


who again falls into the clutches of her male-duenna. 

Our. matley hero ſoon after appears under her 
chamber-window, which his miſtreſs opens, and 
holds out her handkerchief, Harlequin, after fome' 


heſitation, ſprings up, puts his foot upon the water-- 
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ſpout, which is ſo cleverly contriv'd that it heaves 
him up to the window, without having itſelf any vi- 
fible motion. But Harlequin is again diſcovered, and 
now we have another purſuit, with entertainments 
of tumbling by Meſſ. Shuter and Layfieid, who repre- 
- ſent the two ſervants. — Away we go helter ſkelter, 
till we blunder upon a ſtone-cutter's-yard, which, by 
the moſt extraordinary metamorphoſe in the world, is 
turned into the Guilaball. This has a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing effect, and I could not help obſerving, how high- 
ly delighted the citizens were to ſee their old friends 
Gos and Mao. After this there is little or nothing 
worth obſervation, till the laſt ſcene, which is a very 
grand one ; and the fairy dance, which is performed 
by ſeveral little boys and girls, gives a general ſatiſ- 
faction to people of all ranks and taſtes. The drama 
ends happily, for Queen Mas ſends his exce/ncy be- 
fore-mentioned, who lays his commands on the old 
gentleman to pardon Harlequin, and give him his 
daughter, which he accordingly does, and the whole 
affair ends amicably in a country-dance. I muſt not 
conclude without obſerving, that there is a degree of 
merit even in the name of this entertainment; for 
queen Mab was a very great favourite both of Shakeſpear 
and Milton, wherefore there could not have been 
found any appellation more likely to prejudice the 
audience in its favour: I am ſenſible, that in this 
account there are many particulars omitted, but 
theſe omiſſions were intended; for, I was afrata, 
if I hung out the picture too like, I ſhould ſatisfy 
the people's curioſity, ſo that they would not be at 


the expence of ſeeing the /oxv, 
| ALz T2 


” 
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A LETTER from R. Reynard, Eſq; High 


Sheriff of the County of * „ © Mrs 
Midnight. ; 


The Superſcription of which, was literally as follows, 


To Mrs. Mary Midnight, to be left with Mr. 
IT. Carnan, Bookſeller, and Publiſher, in St. 
Paul's Church -yard in London, Middleſex. Theſe 
Preſent with Care and Speed. 


Dear Conn Midnight, 


FT ER my humble ſervice to you. hoping you 

are well, as we all are at preſent, this is to 
let you know that I am appointed by the king, high 
ſheriff of all this county ; my wife is hugely pleaſed 
at it, and defires you'll ſend her an account of the 
new faſhions, that ſhe may dreſs out fit to entertain 
my lord judge, and as becometh the wife of the head 
man of this large county; and, as I have never ſer- 
ved high ſheriff before, I deſire that you'll go to my 
lord judge, to know when he will come, and when 


1 ſhall meet him, and what he likes for dinner. 


And I deſire when you are there, that you'll en- 


quire if his lordſhip loves hunting; if he does, I'II 


keep up a fox on purpoſe for him. I am much 
beholden to the judge, for I am told that I ſhould 
have loſt the place if it had not been for him, for 
there was ſeveral gentlemen made intereſt for it. 1 
wiſh you cou'd come down to hear the trials, we 
— have rare fun, and be very merry, and you may 

C 4 come 
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come down in the judge's coach, 80 no more at pre- 
ſent from, 


Your loving coufir, 
if R. REYNARD, 


a., Midnight s anſwer to the above letter, in 
' which ſome directions are given to Mr. Reynard, 
' how to behave himfelf when he goes to meet my 
Tord Fudge, and at the Mixe. 
Dear Couſin, STS 


Had the favour of yours of the 24th inſtant, and 

am glad to hear that you are appointed ſheriff, 
which doubtleſs will add greatly both to the honour 
and wealth of your family: you muſt imagine, cou- 
fin, that it would give me great pleaſure to wait on 
you, would the publication of the magazine Iam con- 
cerned in, admit of my abſence ; but, as it will not, 
you won't. be diſpleaſed, if I offer you ſome inſtruc- 
tions how-to behave yourſelf in that high office, 
And here, as in all my other letters, I ſhall endea- 
vour to accommodate my ſtyle and ſentiments, to the 
ſtrength of your genius and capacity. 

Every ſheriff, you know, muſt have his wn a 
or javelin men, to ride before him, with their pikes, to 
clear the way, and theſe, I think, you ſhould chuſe 
out of the principal of your tenants, and cloath them 
in your own livery, which will greatly ſooth your 
pride, and at the ſame time debaſe and humble them ; 
and if any of the more conſiderable farmers ſhould 
"rotuſe to put on your livery, why turn ghem out of 

their 


* 
'e- 


, 
r 
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their dwellings, and let them know who you are. 
The morning before you go to meet my lord judge, 
get your retinue home, and make them all drunk; 
they'll be the more taken notice of. Then get into 
your coach, and take with you all your children, and 
your wife; or, which is better, and more polite and 
genteel, a favourite wench, if you have one in your 
family, or neighbourhood. When you are come with- 
in ſight of my lord judge, you are to look as inſen- 
ſible as poſſible, and as much like the reſt of the fa- 
mily of the fox-hunters as you can. Bow to the 
judge ſeveral times, and whenever you happen to ſay, 
fir, which will be often the caſe, be ſure make a great 
many apologies for nat ſaying, my lord. Your firſt 


topic, or ſubje& of diſcourſe (for a ſubject of diſcourſe 


and a topic of diſcourſe, are one and the {ame thing) 
mould be about the weather. You may ſay, it is fine 
weather, and my lord will anſwer and ſay, Yes, mr. 
ſheriff, it is. Then you may ſay it is very fine wea- 
ther, and after that exceeding fine weather, and by and - 
by, that tis a fine day, and a good day for hunt- 
ing, and then you have the faireſt opportunity in the 


world, to enter into the hiſtory of a fox chaſe, which, 


if told in your manner, with all the little particular 
incidents, will very well hold you out to the town, 
But in this narration, you are not to ſuffer yourſelf to 
he interrupted, nor to give place to any other ſpeaker, 
but to keep the thread of your diſcourſe, while you 
have it; and if you are ſo happy, as not to have fi- 
niſbed it that night, re-aflume it the next morning 


at your firſt meeting. Vour good father behaved in 


05 mis 


12 


—— 
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this manner, I very well remember, 'and came of 
with great honour. 
The morning the trials begin, you would do well 
to be viſiting your friends, and make the court wait, 
for this will give you the air of a man of conſe- 
- quence. It will be prudent alſo to drink pretty deep 
before you go into court, that you may be ripe for a 
nap. Juſtice is always painted blind, and I don't 
know that you can better expreſs your impartiality, 
than by falling aſleep. If by the noiſe of the crier of 
the court, or any other noiſe whatſoever, you happen 
to be diſturbed, and awakened out of your nap, you 
are then to take your tohacco-box out of your pocket, 
and repleniſh your mouth with a good large quid, 
which will cauſe a projection in your cheek, and add 
dignity t to your whole face; and, if you are near a 
pretty modeſt lady at this time, look up in her face, 
wink at her, and laugh, and then ſnap your box, ſo 
that it may be heard all over the court. If you have 
a mind to ſhew yourſelf the perfectly polite gentle- 
man, you may, while your box is out, complement 
his lordſhip. It ſometimes happens that a cauſe is ſo 
intricate, that it can't conveniently be determined, 
ſo as for the court to adjourn at the hour appointed 
for dinner; and, in this caſe, you may whiſper the 
judge, ſo as to be heard by the whole court, and tell 
his lordſhip that the haunch will be ſpoiled, that to you 
it ſeems plain, that the priſoner is guilty, and ſhew 
your authority, by driving back any evidences that 
may be coming up in his behalf, If the priſoner 
Gould have on a dirty ſhirt, and a long beard, (which 
may 


— 
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may happen to a man who has lain long in jail, 
and has no money) you may ſafely tell him, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, that he looks like a rogue, and every 
body will admire your wiſdom and penetration. Thus, 
dear couſin, I have endeavour'd to throw together ſuch 
obſervations, as I have made at the many aflizes I 
have been at, and to collect from experience, ſuch 
circumſtances as have render'd other ſheriffs amiable 


in the eyes of the people; which if you treaſure up in 


your mind, and put in practice, will (I doubt not) 
greatly advance your reputation, your honour, and 
the dignity of your family. 
Jan, dear couſin, 
Yours affettionatehy, 
M. M1iDN1iGHT. 


P. S. I need not ſay any thing reſpecting the judge; 
if he does but interrupt the evidences, and put them 
out of countenance, over-awe the jury, and brow- 

beat the priſoners, 'twill be ſufficient. 


A Letter from Mrs. Mary Midnight, to the Society 
of Antiquarians, giving them an Account of a 


very curious Petrifaction found near mn in 
the County of Cornwall. 0 


GENTLEMEN, 


Uperfluous and abſurd wou'd an apology be from 
me to you, for any addreſs which I can make to 


you, fince doubtleſs I have a right to your acquaint- 
ance, 
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ance, and a property in your protection; being myſelf 
2 moſt, extraordinary piece of venerable antiquity. 
But ſhou'd I wave this privilege, the ſingular curioſity 
I am about to preſent you, in the formation of which, 
nature, time and art have been employ'd, would ſuffi- 
ciently plead my excuſe, As my worthy friend Mr. 
Poxallis of Penzance was taking an evening's walk in 
the fields, he accidentally trod upon ſomething, which 
having all the appearance of an human excrement, 
made him immediately congratulate himſelf upon his 
good luck. But, upon a ſtricter ſcrutiny, it appeared 
to be a pebble, which, both in ſhape and colour per- 
fectly reſembled what he at firſt took it for. He car- 
ried it home to his lady, who at firft fight cry'd out, 
my dear, you have brought home a —, mentioning 
a word, which I am ſorry ſhould ever drop from a 
-woman of her decency and diſcretion, However, up- 
'on handling it ſhe was pacify'd, and diverted herſelf 
by now and then depoſiting it in the parlour, to the 
confuſion of the houſe-maid, and ſometimes dropping 
it in company, for the entertainment and aſtoniſhment 
of her friends, At length a gentleman, who was an 
excellent antiquarian, and lixewiſe profoundly learn'd 
in minerals and foſſils, happen'd to pay Mr. Powallis 
a viſit; and upon inſpection, declared with tranſport, 
that it was the greateſt curioſity in Europe. © This 
« {ſays he) is really and bond fide, a petrified excre- 
« ment, and as it was found in the fields, is a valuable 
monument of ancient ſimplicity ;/ when our fathers 
4 (how unlike the Oy of 46.6 moderns !) uſed 

— te 
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& to dh their buſineſi in the moſt paſtoral and unaf- 
« fefted manner, and (as the divine Milton ſings) 


«© Every ſhepherd laid his tail 
« [Under the hawthorn in the vale. ” 


This gentleman is now in poſſeſſion of the petrĩ- 
faction, which he obtained from Mr. Powallis, who 
{becauſe he was his very intimate friend) let him have 
it at the eaſy expence of fifty pounds. I wiſh, gentle- 
men of the ſociety, it was mine to beſtow, I declare I 
ſhould not heſitate a moment about the diſpoſal of it. 
But, as it is, you will be content with a deſcription of 
jt, which I ſhall attempt in as brief a manner as I 
may : this rarity then, which you may either call an 
artificial piece of nature, or a natural piece of art, is 
about ſeven inches long, and about three and a half 
diameter; (I mean in the centre) for, towards the end, 
it's taper, and is is (as a certain poet ſays by a lady's 
ſhape) 

« Fine by degrees and beautifully leſs.” 

Tt reſembles a rainbow in its curvature, but not in 
colour ; for in that reſpect it is uniform to a ſurprizing 
exactneſs, which Dr. Bolus aſſures us is a ſtrong proof 
that the ancients lived upon a milk and vegetable 
diet, and were free from thoſe luxurious compoſitions 
that diſcolour the excrements of this degenerate age. 
Mr. Fenaleduſt (who, tho' he has not the honour to be 
of your ſociety, is yet a man of great penetration and 
curiofity) declares, he is abſolutely certain that in a 
few years ſtudy he could find out the age, condition, 
ſex, ſituation, country, and conſtitution of the perſon 
_ FI bequeath'd this remarkable relict ta 
doſterity. 
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poſterity. — Nay, he ſtill goes farther — and moft. 
confidently (tho' I think ſomewhat raſhly) declares, 
that he can find out whether it is a jewiſh, pagan, or 
mahometan buſineſs. I intended to have given you a 
figure of this peti faction; but my engraver is ſuch a 
coxcomb that he refuſed the job ; and ſwore he wou'd 
not draw the picture of a damn'd — for any man; 
fpeaking diſreſpectfully of that thing which with us is 
in ſuch eſteem, that, by the courteſy of the kingdom, 
it has obtain'd the order of knighthood, under the 
ſtyle and title of Sir Reverence. Now, gentlemen, 
having laid before you this matter in as plain and 
ſuccin& a manner as I was capable of, I humbly take 
my leave, but not, without moſt ſincerely promiſing 
you, that if any of this fort ſhou'd occur to me here- 
after, I will not fail to communicate it to you, as a 
teſtimony of that eſteem with which I remain, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


M. Mipnicurt, 


Things to be laugbd at : Or a Collection of honeftl Pre- 
Judices, ſelected from many celebrated Authors, 


Efore the conqueſt by the Normans, the land in 
Norfolk was ſo light and fine, that the farmers 
uſually plough'd it with #vo rabbits and a caſe-knife, 


Joxes's Wonderful Changes, p. 86. 


There are many ftories told of the craft of the fox, 
to compaſs his prey: of which OJ. Magnus hath many; 
ſuch as feigning the barking of a dog, to catch prey 
+21 near 
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near the houſes ; feigning himſelf dead, to catch ſuch, 
animals as come to feed upon him ; laying his tail on 
a waſp-neſt, and then rubbing it hard againſt a tree, 
and then catching the waſps ſo kill'd : ridding himſelf 
of fleas, by gradually going into the water, with a lock 
of wool in his mouth, and ſo driving the fleas up into 
it, and then leaving it in the water: by catching 
crab-fiſh with his tail, which he ſaith he himſelf was a 
Witneſs of. | | 


DrRHAu's Phy/ico-Theology, book 4. chap. 11. 
and OL. Mac, Hi,. lib. 18. c. 39, 40. 


Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce been a ra- 
tional creature: for he muſt have had a jolt head, ſo 
there would not have been body and blood enough 
to ſupply his brain with ſpirits; or he muſt have had 
a ſmall head anſwerable to his body, and ſo there 
would not have been brain enough for his buſineſs, 


GrEw's Ce/mol. Sacr. B. I. ch. 5.4 28. 

The city of Londin is the largeſt city in the world, 
and the people of Londen the wiſeſt. 

W1LsoN's Candid Traveller, p. 42. 


One Engliþman can beat five Frenchmen, 
WiLLIaMsON's Serious Poſittons, p. 78, 

One Eng/if man of war will beat a Dutch fleet. 
g NzBoLT's Naval Expeditions, cap. 4. 59. 


Among reptiles that have a ſtrange faculty to ſhift 
for food, &c, may be reckon'd eels, which, altho' be- 
| longing to the waters, can creep on the land from pond. 
to pond, c. Mr. Meſely, of Moſely, ſaw them creep 
over the meadows, like ſo many ſnakes, from ditch to 

| ditch 


) 
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ditch ; which he thought, was not only for bettering 
their habitation, but alſo to catch ſnails in the graſs. 


PLoT's Hiftory of Staffordſhire, c. 7. 32. 


. Had the calf of the leg been providentially and 
prominently placed before, inſtead of being prepoſte- 
rouſly and prejudicially placed behind, it had been 
evidently better, foraſmuch as the human ſhin bone 
cou'd not then have been ſo eaſily broken. 
Dr. MogteTon's Beauty of the Human Structure, 
Glaſgow edit. 4to, p. 62. Dublin edit. fol. 27. 


It hath indeed been a doubt, nay a matter of much 
debate among hiſtorians of the former days, whether 
Oliver Cromwell was that pious good man he pre- 
tended to be? But tis allow'd, I think, that he was 
almoſt continually preaching and praying ; and there- 
fore he muſt have been a pious man, unleſs we ſup- 
pole piety not to conſiſt in fervency, which would be 
abſurd and ridiculous. 

| Morcan's Caſe fairly ſtated, p. 69. 


Tho' I have examin'd what all other authors have 
wrote on this affair with great impartiality, yet I can- 
not conceive that any of them have the leaſt merit, 
nor do I find one man that has treated this ſubject 
ſenfibly beſides myſelf, 
| SMITHSON'S Amableneſi of Candour 

and Difjidence, p. 8. 


[7 be continued occaſional! , as new matler ſhall ariſe 
ta my obſervation. 

Mary MipnicaT. 

A Survey 


"'s. 
ey 
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A Survey of Moorkelds, (humbly addreſi'd to the 
Whigs and Tories) by Mrs, Midnight. 


OorF1ELDs is ſituated partly to the north, partly 

to the ſouth, partly to the eaſt, and partly to the 
weſt ; that is, if we ſuppoſe the obſervator to ſtand 
in the middle — I was thus going on in the manner of 


my brother magaziners, and propoſed like them to 


have publiſhed a map of this place, but was all of 
a ſudden interrupted with a loud cry of pick and chuſe 
for a penny] pick and chuſe for a penny! I turned me 
round, and behold a large hurdle was placed on two 


joint · ſtools, and on it a huge promiſcuous heap of Ma- 


gazine of Magazines, Ben Fohn/on's poſthumous jeſts, 
The Art of Legerdemain, Dutch For tune-teller, Hocus Pocus, 
and other forts of trumpery. I ſtood aghaſt at this 
ſight! for indeed I was in pain leſt any of my bant- 
lings ſhou'd_ be found among them; and making up 
to the perſon who had the care of this curious collec» 
tion, I defired him to look 'me out the Midwife, or 
The old Woman's Magazine. The Midwife! The Mid- 
wife, ſays he, hem! — 4y, The Midwife ! Why that 
book has fold very well: — there's none to be bad: — lis 
the only monthly thing I have not had in my collectian, ex- 
cept the Student indeed; an old cat, I wiſh ſhe was out 


of the world. — I hate ſuch authors. — 1t never comes in 


my way. — An old cat! — However, I can get you one, 
madam, of a bookſeller in this neighbourhood, who has lately 
bought a nobleman's library : but it is bound in turkey, and 
I believe will be dear; fir be knows the value of it. 
But ſuppoſe you have the Old Woman's Dunciad, ma- 
dam, 1 have enaugh of them, and as froſb as when they 
Were 
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Were 2 bought, There's not a foul finger upon one of 
them; and theſe fifty, at this end of the ftall, have not 
been cut open, 1 was ſurpriz d to ſee my name to 
fuch incoherent ſtupid ſtuff; and, pulling out my 
pocket-book, entered the publiſhers to my lift of 
drivellers, where they claim preference; for I find 
they are celebrated fellows, and capable of very ex- 
traordinary actions. This done, I turn'd to my chap, 
and while I was aſking him ſome queſtions concerning 
the place, but eſpecially of the hoſpital, an old gen- 
tleman in an antiquated dreſs, who had ſtood behind 
me unobſery'd, accoſted me in the following manner: 
madatn, by the queſtions you have put to this gentle- 
man, I perceive you are a ſtranger to this part of the 
town ; and, if you'll permit me, I will wait on you 
into the hoſpital, and give you the beſt account I can 
of the place ; and putting his hat under his arm, he 
gallanted me with great politeneſs to the iron gates, 
where ſtopping ſhort, you muſt obſerve, madam, 
ſays he, theſe two figures, which are of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, and are placed here to repreſent the 


two ſpecies of madneſs. That on the left is melan- 


choly, or ſullen madneſs; and the other downright 
diſtraction. 


Theſe two ſtatues were copied exactly from two gen- 
tlemen of my acquaintance, who are both politicians, 
(you may obſerve they are chain'd to prevent miſ- 
chief). The melancholy gentleman is ſtill employ'd 
by the government, but can't get to the ſummit of 
power; and on that account has been many years 
ſullen and diſſatisfied. The other was once fortune's 

: minion, 
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minion, her peculiar favourite, her very topknot ; 
but for graſping at thunderbolts, and attempting the 
chariot of the ſun, he was hurl'd down like Phaeton, 
and ever ſince has done nothing but rave, grin, and 
diſtort his muſcles in the manner- here exhibited, I 
was ſurpris'd to find any traces of the politician in 
this place, and told my Mentor that I always thought 
love was the ſource of theſe people's miſery. You are 
right, madam, ſays he, tis love indeed; but there are 
various ſorts of love, the they may be all, I think, reduc d 
to theſe four heads, viz. love of POWER, love of FAME, 
dove of WEALTH, and that other fort of love which 
you and I were acquainted with in our younger days. 
Now nine tenths at leaſt of the unhappy in this place 
have loſt their reaſon by means of the three former; 
for ſince the declenſion of virtue, and the exaltation 
of vice and concupiſcence among people in power, 
love has had little to do in this kingdom. Our Phil. 
lii's, our Cælia's, and Chlis's, are coop'd within the 
precincts of Drury and Covent-garden ; and a flame, 
that in the golden days of truth and fincerity wou'd 
have continu'd half a century, may now be extin- 
guiſh'd in half an hour: tho” indeed another fire very 
often ariſes, as a ſuccedanium to the former; which, by 
the aid of a ſkilful ſurgeon, may preſerve a man's 
miſtreſs in his memory much longer. The mad men 
of the three former claſſes, madam, are ſo conſidera · 
ble, that the latter bears no proportion with them ; 
and then they are abundantly the moſt obſtinate and 
incorrigible. Why, a doctor of my acquaintance, 
who keeps a private houſe of entertainnient for theſe 


ſort of people, was ſhewing me t'other day his pa- 


tients, 
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. tients, which he had claſs'd according to their diffe- 
rent diſorders. The firſt claſs, I remember, were the 
lovers of power, whom he ſooth'd and kept in good 
temper, by telling them their intereſts were greatly ad- 
vanced at court or in the country, at home or abroad, 
according as their political geniuſes were inclin'd : 
ſome he complimented with your highneſs, or your 
grace; and others with yaur honour, or your excel- 
Iency. 

The lovers of money he made eaſy, by aſſuring 

them that the ſtocks were riſing every day; that the 
emperor's loan was paid off; the African affairs ſet. 
tied; that all the ſtocks were to be either paid, or land 
ſecurity, as well as the ſecurity of the government and 
parliament, given for the money: and, which a little 
Aurpriz d me, for to be ſure twas a raſh thing, he af - 
firm'd, that all the brakers and jobbers in the alley 
were grown honeſt, and the ſtocks wou'd be in a ſtate 
of ſtability, and be no more fluctuated like the tide at 
London. bridge, by means of their chicanery and art- 
ful contrivance. 
The lovers of fame were inform'd that the whole 
world reſounded of their ſurprizing atchievements. 
The ſoldiers were complimented with the title of ge- 
neraliſſimo; and all the poets were to have their plays 
brought on by the managers of the theatres the weck 
following ; and till that time the town wou'd be very 
impatient. 

The other fort of lovers (ſuch perhaps as you and 
I were, Mrs. Midnight, at the age of eighteen) were 
entertained with the hiſtory of a dart taken directly 
from the breaſt of a perſon who was dying for them; 

5 and 
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and this narration was generally interlarded with a 
poetical deſcription of purling ſtreams, cooling grotts, 
enamelled meads, woodbine bowers, ſhady groves, 
dewy lawns, moonlight glades, warbling birds, fra- 
grant breezes ; and of zephyrs flying directly from 
the cheeks of Aurora, to fan the face of the perſon 


belov'd. 
By this dexterous addreſs my friend kept theſe pa- 


tients in pretty good order: but he had ſome that he 
ſelected out of the three former claſſes, which he 
diſtinguiſhed by the oppoſite names of big and tories, 
and had placed in two different corners of the houſe, 
that gave perpetual uneaſineſs to the reſt, and were 
always endeavouring to deſtroy each other. Theſe I 
found were people prepoſterouſly infatuated with party 
principles, and had been made the tools and butts of 
others of their perſwaſion, who had more art than 
themſelves, Some of them were ſuch bigots, that 
they would take no medicines, nor eat any thing, but 


what had the letters G. R. upon it; nor would the 


other ſuffer any thing to be brought near them but 
what was embelliſh'd with the characters F. R. 
He was proceeding farther on this head, but J in- 


terrupted him with a queſtion concerning the building; 


upon which the old gentleman corrected himſelf, 
and, after aſking my pardon for his prolixity, of- 
fered to give me ſome account of the ſtructure, which 
indeed ſeems rather too magnificent for a houſe of 
charity; but as I had then an appointment on my 
hands, I begg'd to be excuſed, and told him I was 
engaged. The good gentleman gallanted me to a coach 
that was near at hand; and when we parted, de- 

fired 
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fired me to meet him again at that place ſome other 
day. He at the ſame time made a compliment to my 


judgement and taſte, which was grateful enough, 


and aſſured me that he had ſomething to impart to 
me concerning that hoſpital which was worthy my 
attention, As I apprehend a hiſtory of that place 
may be agreeable to many of my readers, I have ac- 
cepted of the good gentleman's kind offer, which is 
the more agreeable to me on account of his age, good 
ſenſe and experience. 
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The Amours of Mr. H. Lovewell and Miſs 
E. Goodwill, 


Mrs. Mipn1cnT, | 
A I don't recolle& that I have ever ſeen any 
cenſure on that abominable cuſtom of old wo- 
men marrying young fellows, and thereby impove- 


riſhing themſelves and children: I believe the fol- 


lowing ſtory, which I receiv'd in a letter from an in- 
timate friend, may be acceptable. Nothing, I think, 
expoſes our ſex more to ridicule than ſuch unnatural 
unions. "Tis bad enough when a girl becomes the 
wife of a man old enough to be her father; yet, I 
believe, there have been inſtances of happineſs in this 
caſe ; but when the infirmities of age are on the ſide 
of the woman, ſhe can have little elſe to expe& but 
contempt and diſregard. 
Ian, madam, 
Your conflant reader, and humble ſervant, 
| Maria, 
Ms, 
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R. Goodwwill dying about a year ago, left be- 

hind him an immenſe fortune, made his wife 
his ſole executrix, and guardian to their only daughter 
Elmira, This lady, who is now about nineteen, was 
tenderly belov'd by Mr. L:wewel}, a young gentleman 
of a great deal of merit and an agreeable perſon. As 
he was to be the heir of Sir Harry — his un- 
cle, Mr. Goodabill had, in his laſt ſickneſs, liſten'd to 
his propoſal with pleaſure, but his lady abſolutely 
refus'd her conſent. In vain did the lover implore, 
his uncle entreat, and her huſband expoſtulate. She 
was ſtill inflexible; and proteſted if ever her daugh- 
ter married him, ſhe ſhould be to her as a ſtranger. 
Terrified at this menace, the poor young lady reſolv'd 


to ſtifle her growing tenderneſs, and to that end beg- 


ged her father's permiſſion (as he was not at that. time 
worſe than he had been for many months) to ſpend 
the ſummer with her aunt, who had a ſeat in Shrop- 
Hire: thither ſhe went. It was to no purpoſe that the 
lover endeavour'd to gain admittance to her before 
ſhe ſet'out on her journey, or that after ſhe was gone, 
he tried to learn the place of her retreat. Mrs. 
Goodwill manag'd matters ſo well that ſhe ſent him 
near two hundred miles on a falſe ſcent. Love, fa- 
tigue, and diſappointment, made the poor man quite 
fick, when his phyſicians, as they always do, when 
the diſeaſe is beyond their reach, adviſed him to 
a change of Air, and in conformity to this advice, 
he went to Mntpelier, his uncle promiſing in the mean 
time to uſe his influence to ſoften Mrs. Goodwill in 
his favour ; but all his ſollicitations- were in vain. 

| S8oon 
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Soon after he went, Mr. Goodwvi// dying, left, as 1 
| ſaid before, the whole of his eſtate to his wife, except 
ten thouſand pounds to miſs, which ſhe is not to re. 
ceive till-ſhe is of age, unleſs ſhe marries with her 
- mother's conſent, 

It is near four months ſince Mr. 8 returned ; 
on his arrival, he heard the agreeable news of his 
dear Elmira's being unmarried ; and that Mrs. Good- 
quill had ſpoke more favourably of him than former. 
ly. This, join'd to the eager deſire he had to ſee 
his miſtreſs, induced him to attend his uncle to the 
houſe of that lady, a few days after he came home, 
He was received with all imaginable politeneſs ; but, 
a little before dinner, E/mira's maid came to Mrs. 
Goodruill, on a meſſage from her young lady, deſiring 
her mamma to permit her to dine in her chamber, as 
ſhe was taken with a violent head-ach. This diſ- 
appointment much chagrin'd the lover ; but the free 
eaſy air of the old lady revived his hopes, as ſhe 
had always before behaved to him with conſtraint, 
In ſhort, he often went there, and was always treated 
with the utmoſt reſpect; yet it was a full month 
before he could ſee her for whom all his viſits were 
made, and then was not ſuffered to ſpeak to her alone, 
However, her dejected looks informed him that his 
happineſs was not half ſo near as he fondly imagin'd. 


Tired with this ſaſpence, he determined to know 
his doom from the lips 'of the old lady. But judge 
his ſurprize, when inſtead of giving him her conſent, 
ſlie appear'd ſtartled that he ſhould aſk it, told him it 
Was a ſubject that ſhe — never more to hear him 

ſpeak 


| 
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ſpeak of; and that her eſteem for him was too great 
for her to ſuffer him to marry her daughter; but any 
other favour in her power to grant he might freely 


demand. At a loſs how to reply to this civil cru- 


elty, he retired, and the next 285 received the fol · 
lowing letter. * 


SIX. 
| Hes not have imagined it poſſible for you ſo 


1 groſly to miſtake me, as to think I ever intended 
to ſacrifice my own happineſs to gratify E/mira ; or 


that my freedom to you proceeded from my ay {x 
to ſee you united to her. So far is this from being 
the caſe, that I here declare, that, dear as my child 
is to me, I had rather ſee her in her grave. — Do not, 
oh do not aſk me the reaſon of my odd behaviour. — 


I confeſs it unreaſonable! but our affections are not 


always in our own power. — You have merit, and I 

have eyes! Perhaps you will ſtill pretend ignorance ; 

or, perhaps, I have only expoſed myſelf to your ridi- 

cule. However, I impatiently wait for a letter from 
you; and am, 
Dear Sir, 

e moſt fincere friend and frvant, 
| Goopwirr. 


P. S. If Elmira, by any means, comes to the know- 
ledge of the contents of this letter, the next day 
removes her from your ache for ever. 


This aftoniſhing billet prodigiouſly embarraſſed poor 
Mr. Lovewel!, and what ſort of an anſwer to ſend. to 
D the 
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the enamoured old woman he knew not. At laſt, af. 
ter conſulting Sir Harry, from whom I have this re. 
lation, he ſent the following: 


Madan, 


T muſt have been in me the higheſt inſolence, but 
to have dared to think of what you hinted at in 
yours, if I underſtand your meaning. Vet forgive 
me if I tell you, that tho' I am greatly ſenſible of the 
honour you do me, yet I cannot, I dare not accept it, 
You ſay yourſelf, dear madam, that our affeQionz 
are not in our own power, and your charming daugh. 
ter has engroſſed all mine. Thus prepoſſeſſed, I muſt 
be guilty of ingratitude if I diſguiſed my heart; if 
you have any eſteem for me, you will not make me 
miſerable, by taking from me what I hold moſt dear; 
but as this is a ſubject I am forbid ſpeaking. of, I 


haſte to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Madam, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
H. LoVvEWEII. 


This anſwer, though civil, was far from pleaſing 
the lady to whom it was ſent: But as it was wrote 
with more complaiſance than a woman turned of ſixty 
could reaſonably expect from a young fellow of twen- 
ty-three, ſhe determined not to loſe him for want of 
further application. Therefore, in her next letter, 
ſhe went roundly to work, and «fered him the half 
of her fortune immediately, and the reſt at her death; 


reſerving for Elmira nothing but what her father had 
left 
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left her. Thus did a prepoſterous paſſion make her for- 
get what ſhe owed to a deſerving child, and her own 
character. Theſe offers were, however, all ineffeQual ; 
till having found means to perſuade Mr. Lovewell 
that his miſtreſs was on the point of marriage with 
another, rage and vexation wrought more on him 
than all her great wealth ; for, in order to be re- 
venged on Elmira, whom he falfly called his perſi- 
dious miſtreſs, he conſented to the propoſals of her 
unnatural mother. The marriage was performed pri- 
vately, at the houſe of a woman who was a depend- 
ant on Mrs. Goodwill ; fo that the young lady knew no- 
thing of what was carrying on againſt her peace. But 
imagine, if you can, the diſtreſs of the bridegroom, 
on receiving, the day after his marriage, the follow- 
ing letter, which had been left at his lodgings the 
night before, he having lain at the houſe where he 
was married. 


'S1R, 


Have this. day heard, by chance, that my mother, 
for a reaſon, which, I think it does not become me 

to mention, has endeavoured to perſuade you that I am 
near marriage, I think myſelf under ſome obligation 
to undeceive you, leſt you lay your future unhappineſs 
at my door. I am cloſely watch'd, and permitted ta 
ſee no one but in the preſence of my mamma, or my 
maid, whom ſhe has brought over to her intereſt. 
The poor man, who, out of reſpe& to the memory 
of my father, gave me this information, brings you 
this, I am ſo diſtreſs d, I could almok conſent to 
| D a: chuſe 
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chuſe Sir Harry, your uncle, for my guardian.” I de- 
fire your advice, and am, 
Sir, 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 
ELMIRA GooDWILL, 


Words are too : faint to expreſs his fituation. He 
ran to his now deteſtable wife, who was by this time 
at her own houſe, and reproached her in the ſevereſt 
manner for the deceit ; accuſed her with having made 
him for ever miſerable, and ſwore that ſhe ſhould ne- 
ver behold him more. In vain were all her. proteſta- 
gions of affeQtion, her tears and her entreaties. He 
flew from her, without hearing what ſhe had to ſay, 
As the agitation. of Mr, Lowewel/'s mind had made 
him keep no meaſures in his reſentment, his voice 
reach'd the Ears of Elmira, and ſhe was coming to 
inform herſelf what was the matter, when ſhe met 
him on the ſtair-caſe: At the fight of her he cried, 
O Elmira! I am undone ! I am undone! and fled 
with precipitation: The poor lady did not now want 
Information, her fears told her all, yet ſhe ſuffered 
not the leaſt diſreſpectful word to eſcape her, though 
her mother, with the rage of a fiend, reproach'd her 
as the cauſe of this diſturbance. However, leſt her 
continuing at home might keep Mr. Lowewe/l from 
his wife, ſhe went to Sir Harry's, and it was there 
ſhe received a letter from the unhappy man, in 
which he informs her, that he had taken poſt-horſes 
to Dover, in order to bid an everlaſting adieu to 
England, begs her to pity, and forgive him; and, at 
the ſame time, aſſures her, that nothing but a firm 

belief 


de- 


belief of her diſregard to him, was capable of mak- 

ing him act ſo foreign to the dictates of his heart. 

And as a token of his extraordinary affection, he en- 

treats her acceptance of a deed of gift, of all that 

be poſſeſſed by his marriage with her mother, reſery- 
ing to himſelf only his own fortune. 

This generoſity has been ſo far from ee e 
Eimira's uneaſineſs, that it ſeems to have encreaſed 
it; it has diſarmed her reſentment, and awakened all 
her tenderneſs, and by making her more ſenſible of his 
affection, has given her the ſtrongeſt idea of the hap- 
pineſs ſhe loſt. She has therefore given way to a me- 
lancholy, which preys upon her ſpirits, and is gradually 
falling into a decline, which it is fear'd will prove fatal. 


NM B. From the circumſtances of this ſtory, I doubt 
not but you will know the parties concern'd ; 
however, that, I hope, will be no objection to its 
publication in your miſcellany, ſince it is impoſli- 

ble that either of the parties can be injured by 
it; and it may prove an uſeful leſſon to others. 


F 


* LETTER from Farmer Trueman's Dog Tow- 
zer, to *Squire Heaviſide's Dog Ponto, in Re- 
lation to the Act ſaid to be preparing to /ay a Tax 
on that uſeful Animal. 


Dear Ponto, 


. Went home with Phillis, the parſon's ſpeckled 


bitch, laſt Tue/day, and, to my great amazement, 
heard the doctor declare, that there is actually a 
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ſcheme on foot to tax us poor dogs; the conſequence 
of which will be, that three parts in four of our ſpe- 
cies will be knock'd o'the head. I profeſs I am not 
in any dread for myſelf, nor for you, my dear Ponto; 
for our uſefulneſs will protect us, ſince men (tho 
they are by far the moſt ungrateful of all other ani: 
mals) ſeldom chuſe to deſtroy what is of real benefit 
to them, I am not, therefore, alarm'd out of any 
ſelfiſh view : — No: — tis a noble ſpirit of patriotiſm 
that inflames me; and tho' I ſay it, there is not a dog 
in the nation that will fight more deſperately, or bark 
louder, in a good cauſe, than your old friend Toxwzer : 
let your ſneaking puppies follow low mercenary views: 
let them wag their tails at every ſcoundrel, and nuz- 
zle in dunghills for half a bone; I am a Britijþ maſ- 
tiff, and ſcorn ſuch paltry actions. — I will venture 
to ſay, that almighty love itſelf cannot make me do a 
little thing ; and tho'I like a pretty bitch as well as 


anorner dog, yet it is not in the power of the moſt 


charming of that bewitching ſex, either by day to 
make me kill a neighbour's ſheep, or by night to de- 
ſert my poſt, and leave my maſter's houſe unguarded. 
But why all theſe profeſſions of honeſty to me ! (my 
Ponto will ſay) who have had long experience of Tow- 
e's worth and integrity? True; but at this conjunc- 
ture it is highly requiſite that thou ſhould'ſt think the 
beſt of me, fince I am about to engage thee in an affair, 
the ſeriouſneſs and importance of which cannot be too 
ſtrictly attended to 5 and the greater opinion thou haſt 
of the propoſer, with the more alacrity wilt thou en- 
ter upon the affair ! 

One 
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One muſt be a ſtupid dog indeed, not to know, that 
notwithſtanding our almoſt innumerable taxes, the 


miniſtry want money. —— Therefore, this a& will 


certainly take place, unleſs we can ſtart ſome other 
ſcheme, from which more Cole may be expected. Such 


a ſcheme I have in my head, but I am ſenſible is not 


to be brought to bear without your aſſiſtance. 

Thy intimacy with miſs Biday's lap-dog will forward 
thee in the way that I ſhall chalk out to thee.—Thou 
muſt engage Shock to communicate my propoſals to his 
fair miſtreſs, and at the ſame time back them with his 
intereſt ; and, if ſhe ſtands our friend, we have nothing 
to fear, for Sir Nathan Nimbletongue, the member far 
the county, is her ſlave; and ſhe has a pair of eyes 
that would dazzle a Roman ſenate into blindneſs to the 
common cauſe, and corrupt the integrity of a Cato: 
| have incloſed a copy of the ſcheme, and reſt ever 
thine, 

: Mot affe#ionately, 
TowzZzER. 


Towzer's ſcheme for a poll-tax on that part of the Ju- 


man ſhectes, who are diſtingu d by the appeilativns 
F Sad-dogs, Lazy-dogs and Puppies. 


1. The family of the Sad. dug has ever been reck- 


on'd, without controverſy, the moſt ancient and moſt 


numerous of any in the kingdom; if therefore, they 
were tax'd at the eaſy rate of one ſhilling per head, 
they would bring in to the government annually, at 
leaſt four hundred thouſand pounds fterling. 

2. The Lazy-dozs, are thoſe excreſcences of nature, 


which feem only formed to devour her works, and 
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prevent her from being burthenſome to herſelf witk 
her own exuberancy; would, at ſix-pence a head, 
produce the ſame ſum at leaſt. 

3. And laſtly, the Puppies, that is to ſay, the nu- 
merous tribe of Fops, Coxcombs, Witlings, Pedants, 
Poetaſters, Criticaſters, and Grammaticaſters, with many 
more of that ſtrain, would, at three pence a Puppy, 
bring in at an average the ſame ſum. — So there will 
be one million two hundred pounds /er/ing, by theſe 
means, redound from a ſoil, which has hitherto brought 
forth nothing ; but has been buried in the weeds of 
corruption, and the dearth of barrenneſs. 
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' Moorgate Coffee-houſe, Feb, 2, 1751. 
This day met with the worthy old gentleman I 
mention'd in my laſt, at this coffee-houſe ; when 
I came in, he was walking round the room with his 
watch in his 'hand, and his hat under his arm; and 
as his wig was made in the ancient faſhion, with the 
forepart frizzled up fix inches above his forehead, and 
a lock hanging over each ſhoulder, he had attracted 
the attention.of the whole company ; and all eyes 
were upon him, while | he himſelf was ſo wrap'd 
up and immerg'd in thought, that he perceiv'd no- 
body. On my entering, he accoſted me with a gaiety, 
which, conſidering his age, ſurpriz'd me ; and, 1 be- 
lieve, induc'd many in the room to think him my 


humble ſervant, © Madam, ſays he, I'm extremely 
glad 
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glad to ſee you, and holding up his watch, you are, 
upon my word, very punctual, I did not expect you ſo 
ſoon by an hour; but a gentle woman of your good 
ſenſe, Mrs Midnight, muſt ſee the neceſſity of obſerving 
appointments and aſſignations to a tittle ; there is no 
buſineſs to be done without it.” He proceeded in his 
diſcourſe, and read a lecture on punctuality, which 
laſted an hour, the company all the time ſtaring at the 
author of the Old Woman's Magazine, and laughing. 


1 made uſe of ſeveral indirect methods to cut the 


thread of his diſcourſe ; ſuch as flirting my fan, cough- 
ing, adjuſting my handkerchief, complaining. of the 
tooth-ach, c. but nothing would do, and I was af- 
ter all obliged to wait the concluſion. How natural 
it is for we old people to be tedious! And I fear my 
readers will ſometimes ſeel me affected with this infir- 

mity. At the end of this lecture he corrected himſelf, 
and taking me by the hand, Dear Mrs. Midnight, ſays 


be, I beg pardon for being thus troubleſome, and for 


preſuming to dictate to you, who are the very pink of 
good breeding, the quinteſſence of wit, and ſo emi- 
nently acquainted with the world. As this compli- 
ment ſeem'd to be ſtudied, and manifeſtly preſag'd 
ſomething elſe, I only return'd it with a curt'ſey, and 
we walk'd off. Juſt as we had aſcended the firſt eps, 


and got into Bed/am, the waiter of the coffee-room 
came running to him, with his hat and cane, and the 
change for a guinea, which he had left behind him. 
1 perceiv'd before this that he was greatly embarraſs d, 


and had all the reaſons in the world to believe that 


my charms had occaſion'd it. When a man forgets 


Ban | to 
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to eat his breakfaſt; forgets to drink his coffee; forgets 
his hat when it rains; forgets his ſtick when he's lame; 
forgets to ſleep; and add to theſe, when an old man for- 
gets his money, and leaves his change behind him; I 
think, ladies, we may ſafely and certainly conclude, 
That he is in laue. The good gentleman perceiv'd that I 
had made this important diſcovery, and ſeem'd a little 
Cchagrin'd; and indeed, I don't blame him, for it is 
not altogether ſo prudent for a man to truſt his miſtreſs 
with a ſecret of this ſort, and eſpecially at the firſt 
onſet. We are but women after all, and who knows 
but a lady being poſſeſs'd of this ſecret, might, out of 
curioſity, or pride, or a thouſand other phantaſies, 
lead her lover a ſeven years dance, and expoſe him, 
as her jack-daw, to all her acquaintance, and at laſt 
never grant him the favour. I am however at that 
time of life, in which there is no time to ſpare; and 
therefore, as Shakeſprar ſays, 


He ſhall go no farther than a wanton's bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor pris'ner in his twiſted gyves, 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty, 
But whither am I going I—why, any one would ima- 
gine now that I was in love myſelf! This digreſſion 
is intolerable! and I'm to blame, like a young par- 
ſon, to run from my text in this manner. Well, but 
I'm an old woman, pray conſider that, and then let 
us return again to our ſtory. 

As we were going to vilit the rooms above, we 


Were met on the ſtairs by five gentlemen and four 
ladies, 
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ladies, all very well dreſs'd. One of the gentlemen, 
who knew me, ſtar'd me full in the face, as the 
faſhion is, and cry'd out, The Midwife !. The Midwife ! 
Aye, ſays another, an old trot, ſhe's going to be mar- 
ried I ſuppoſe to Signior Flummery there ! The ladies 
join'd in a horſe-laugh, which, notwithſtanding it may 
be the faſhion about Couent-garden, Tawiſftock-ftreet, & c. 
is, I think, ill manners to the higheſt degree; and to 
try if the ſweet laſſes have a grain of ſhame in them, 
I ſhall here ſet down their names at full length **** 


, KEEN 


KEHS______ KESS 
— x ___  _. \f we had diſ- 


engag'd ourſelves from theſe faſhionable gentry, I 
turn d aſide, to ſpeak to a young woman, who was ſo 
far recover'd, as to be intruſted with her liberty, The 
good old gentleman hearing me aſk her ſeveral queſ- 


tions, join'd us, and the poor unhappy creature told 


us her caſe, with an air of ſeriouſneſs, that conteſs'd 
her ſincerity, and a flood of tears, that teſtified the 
truth. 


The Hiſtory of HAN AH ****, 
Taken from her own Mouth. 


father rented a farm of about ſixty pounds 
a year of a lady, to whom he was many years 


a ſervant, and who, out of regard-to his faithful ſer- 
vices, became my godmother. While young, I was 


ſent to fchool as a half boarder, by her ladyſhip; 
but when I was turned of fourteen, and capable of aſ- 


fiſting my mother, ſhe took me from ſchool, to do the 


houſe- 
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houſehold work in the family. This life pleaſed 
me much, for tho' laborious, 'tis healthy, and the 
rural diverſions we frequently had in that country, 
made it very agreeable. When I grew to woman's 
eſtate, I was addreſs'd by a young man, who had often 
been my partner at country-dancings. He was not 
very handſome, but of a ſweet diſpoſition, and his 


vivacity, ſincerity, and good nature, render'd him 


more agreeable to me than all other men. As he 
was the ſon of a ſubſtantial farmer, who had always 
ſupported a good character, my father had no objec- 
tion to the match, and my godmother, who had been 
conſulted about it, was ſo well pleas'd, that ſhe en- 
tertain'd us two evenings at her houſe, talk'd to us 
freely on that head, and gave me, in his hearing, ſome 
aſſurances of her aſſiſtance to begin the world with. 
Soon after this, there was a meeting of our parents, 
and the day of marriage appointed. In this fatal in- 


terval, my poor godmother died, and by her will, to 


the ſurprize of every body, left me four thouſand 
pounds, which brought me many lovers, and among 
the reſt an officer, who was often with my godmother's 
nephew, that ſucceeded her in the eſtate. I was deaf 
to all his perſuaſions, and as much as poſſible avoided 
his company, for my hopes were all centred in my 
PriLEMoON : application was alſo made to my father, 
without any effect, for he was an honeſt man, and un- 


willing to break his word. At laſt, the officer pre- 
vailed upon my young maſter to influence me, who, 


finding that impracticable, ſent to my father, begg'd 
kim to uſg his authority over me, and plainly told me, 
18 ver! | * 
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that if I did not marry that gentleman, I ſhould never 
have the legacy left me, till he had carried it through 


all the courts in Weftminſter-hall, and ſaddled me with 


a ſuit that ſhould fink cne half of the money, But 
this did not affect me, I was determin'd to be faithful 


.to my lover, and was perſuaded he would gladly have 


taken me without a farthing, till I receiv'd three let- 
ters from him, all importing, that he thought my for- 
tune was precarious, my affections too wavering, and 
my perſon not ſo pure as he ſhould wiſh for in a wife. 


He threw out ſome hints, reſpecting my entertaining 
the officer, which ſtung me to the quick, and induc'd 


me, more out of pride and revenge, than any thing 


elſe, to marry him. As ſoon as we were married, the 


legacy left me by my godmother was immediately 
paid into his hands, all but one thouſand pounds, 
which I afterwards found was abated, and given up 
to the executor, by previous contract, for his aid in 
the affair. Believe what I am going to ſay, madam, 
(Here ſhe took hold of my hand, and flared me full in the 


face) The greateſt part of the men are rogues, and 


with them the ruining of a poor innocent girl is a 
meer matter.of diverſion, and ſerves only*for a laugh- 
ing ſtory at a Bacehanalian feaſt. This I know from 
experience, and experience makes us wiſe. 


For oh! he's gone, he's gone, he's gone, 
And laid in the cold grave 


(Here ſhe rambled a little, and repeated two or three 
flanzas of a ſing, and then return'd to her flory.) 


The villain, my huſband, ſays ſhe, with an empha- 
pony. Aller ns bo 52 
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ſis, not fatisfied with this booty, wanted alſo to make 
a prey of my poor father, whom he aſſur'd that he 
had a large eſtate in the North of England; and that 
he had nothing to do but to quit his farming buſineſs, 
and to retire thither with him, and live like a gentle- 
man. My good father, incapable of doing ill himſelf, 
ſuſpected none; but immediately ſold all his effects, 
and put the money into my huſband's hands, who 
was to manage it for him to great advantage in the 
ſtocks. As ſoon as we came to Lonabn, the inhuman 
creature plunder'd me of all my beſt apparel, which 
he ſold, and then made off with the money, leav- 
ing us in a ſtrange place, without a penny to ſub- 
fiſt on. My father made ſome enquiries after him, 
in order to recover his money, and was informed that 
he was one of thoſe infamous creatures who dealt in 
that way; and that, beſides me, he had a wife in 1rs- 
land, one in Scotland, and another in the Weft-Tndier, 
whom he had treated in the very ſame manner. His 
leaving me I did not regard, for I had no affection for 
him, and as by the aſſiſtance of an accidental friend, 
I got into a buſineſs which would maintain my father 
and me, I was pretty eaſy on that ſcore. What gave 
me this terrible diſorder, and will for ever hang on 
my mind, was ſome letters I receiv'd from my Px1- 
LEMON, who had all this while languiſh'd for me. 
The diſappointment, which he was unable to bear, 
threw him into a conſumption, of which he died the 

24th of May, 1748. a 
Theſe letters, madam, were wrote in a hand, as 
much like mine as you can conceive any thing to be. 
4 They 
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They were addreſs'd to him, as if coming from me, 
and contain'd ſuch ſentiments as never enter'd into 
my head: the purport of em was to forbid him ever 
calling on me, or writing to me again, and to inform 
him, that I was then contracted to the captain, and 
to be married in a few days. When I ſaw my name 
thus proſtituted to my own undoing, and to the ruin 
of a man I ſo dearly lov'd, you may judge of 


my behaviour, and of my trouble and anxiety-; for 


this convinc'd me, that the letters directed to me, as 


if from him, were alſo counterfeits, which he was no 


way privy to ; and that the whole was an impoſiti- 
on, projected and carried on by the baſeſt of villains, 
my undoer. The gentleman who brought me theſe 
letters, aſſur d me that he receiv'd them from my 
dear PII REMO on his death-bed, with a ftri& charge 
to deliver them into my own hand, and to aſſure me, 
that in his dying moments he forgave me, and pray'd 
for my - happineſs. Such matchleſs innocence ! ſuch 
worth ! ſuch truth ! but | 


(Here ſhe ſung ſome werſts, the tears at the ſamt time 
trickling down her cheeks, and then return d to her 
fory.) 

This gentleman further inform'd me, that one of 

my moſt intimate acquaintance, whom my PILIMORN 

had employ'd in the character of a go-betwween, had 
fomented this difference betwixt us (brib'd I ſuppoſe 
by my baſeſt of brutes) and wrote and carried him 
theſe letters in my name, and this ſecret the dread of 

a juſt judgment hereafter, had extorted from her on 

her death-bed ; for ſhe did not live long to enjoy the 

| fruits 
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fruits of her wicked labour. But ſhe was only the 
ſerpent, the devil was concealed, and did not diſco- 


ver himſelf till after he had wrought our entire over. 
throw. _ 


But to inis grave I'll go, 
And lay me on the ſtone, 

Which with my tears I'll daily dow, 
And melt it with my moan. 


Here ſhe wept bitterly, and then attempted to give 
us ſome account of her father, but was interrupted 
by one of the keepers, who perceiving her greatly 
agitated with paſſion, order'd her to her apartment, 

The good old gentleman was ſo affected with her 
ſtory, that he frequently ſhed tears during the nar- 
ration; and indeed, both our hearts were too full 
to. ſpeak to each other at parting ; ſo that I had only 
a reyerend bow from him, which I 3 with a 
curteſy. 

I came home in a melancholy mood, and all the 
evening could not help reflecting on this fatal affair, 
- — This poor woman's caſe is not fingular, for there 
are many women who have been betray'd, and marri- 
ed to thoſe who had wives before, which I think claims 
the conſideration of people in power, as it evidently 
proves, that there is ſome flaw, either in the conſtruc- 
tion or execution of our laws. Should a poor man, 
to prevent ſtarving, rob me of ſix-pence, or ſteal one 
of my ſheep, he is to be hang'd ; but an artful faith- 
leſs fellow, glutted with ambition, avarice, or luſt, 

may betray me, ſteal my daughter, and ſeize upon 
her fortune with impunity. | 


This 
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This evil I think the legiſlature ſhould immediately 
redreſs, for it is a growing one, and its conſequences 
are fatal. And would they condeſcend to take my 
opinion of the matter, tho' but an Ol Woman, I 
could lay down a ſcheme that would entirely prevent 
any thing of this ſort, for the future 


MARY MipnicnuT. 


A Diſſertation on the Dignity, Benefit, and Beauty of 
UGLINESS, 


© A Ceording to the affertion of things that are 
% doubtful in themſelves, a man muſt be 


« forced to grant, that thoſe things which may be, 


„ may as well not be, provided a due reſpe& be had 


to the ſeveral differences and degrees. This was 
part of a ſpeech from a worthy alderman, the oracu- 
lar obſcurity of which may paſs, if comically conſi- 
dered, for 2 riddle, or if ſeriouſly, for a prediction. 
But be that as it may— I -ſhall always be proud to in- 
troduce any thing of that worthy gentleman's into my 
magazine, who is the greateſt economiſt of meaning 
in the world, and whoſe parfimony of good ſenſe muſt 
unavoidably render him acceptable to the preſent age. 
The above-quoted extract is a happy prelude to my 
preſent theme, and I don't doubt but I ſhall be able to 
prove the dignity, benefit, and beauty of uglineſs, pro- 
vided (as the alderman well obſerves) a due reſpect be had 
to the ſeveral differences and degrees. And firſt then, let us 


{ce what is to be advanced with regard to the dignity 
| | of 
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of uglineſs. That a great many of the beſt families 


te! 
in Exrope have been diſtinguiſhed by an hereditary ch 
uglineſs from the reſt of mankind, has been a matter it 
of boaſt, not only to the houſe of Bourbon, but to re 
many others of equal rank and diſtinction. The mag- F 
nificence of pride, the fierceneſs of command, and ch 
many other attributes of great men, can be but ill M 
ſuſtain'd by a ſet of regular features. Look at the Ro- th 
max emperors — ſurvey the buſts of the ancient philo- 95 
ſophers, and you will find, that they differ d not more be 
from the reſt of mankind in their wiſdom and great- ge 
neſs, than they did in a certain deform'd habitude of pi 
body, critically contriv'd to attract the attention of ar 
the people, and conſequently, to leave a ſtrong im- m 
preſſion of their doctrines upon their memory. Need ch 
I mention Z#/op ? — Need I mention Socrates ? — or Pi 
need I mention the more modera inſtances of Heydig- 11 
ger and Scarron ? Secondly, Let us conſider the benefit 
of uglineſs. — This is Alma infinite, * however, I 1 
2 3 at * in 
Mall connne my preicut ipcc * n= 8 IO Touven- di 
encies that attend my own ſex, from the aforeſaid be- m 
nefit. Sir Geo. Erhergge has the following judicious k 
lines in his comedy, called Love in à Tub, which may * 
ſerve me as a theſis —— = 
« Had you leſs beauteous been, you'd known lefs b 
care; 1 
” Ladies are happieſt moderately fair,” bl 
n 


Uglineſs is the parent of that kind of virtue which f: 

depends not upon principle, and is a moſt effectual n 

means of a lady's neither leading nor being led into d 
| temp- 


0 
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temptation. — Beſides, it does not more protect the 
chaſtity of the females, than it advances their fame 
it inliſts all their own ſex of their fide, and is a ſove- 
reign preſervative from envy. "Tis true, ma'm, ſays 
Hirtelinda, Mrs. Hoppertail is hump-back'd ;—but then 
ſhe has all the prudence and diſcretion conceivable. 
Miſs Jingumbob is, to be ſure, very homely, but tis 
the charms of the mind that ſtrike me, and tho' Gor- 
gonia ſquints, has black teeth, bandy legs, and is pot- 
bellied ; yet all the world allows ſhe is an exceeding 
good ſort of a woman. When I view thôſe unhap- 
pieſt of all human creatures, the ladies of pleaſure, 
and find ſo many fine women amongſt them, I bleſs 
myſelf that I never was very eminent for my corporal 
charms, and that I am an example of the following 
Precept, BE UGLY, AND BE HAPPY, A Very proper 
motto for a thouſand coats of arms in this kingdom. 


I come now, in the third and laſt place, to conſider 


TV Eanncy of — 
ine USavsy — —— which, tho a ſeemin —8 CUBTRe 


diction, is not leſs evident, if duly attended to, than 
the fore-going propoſition. When I ſee Tribadia 
kiſſing her pug-dog and the monkey, two of the moſt 
odious animals in nature, I am confirm'd in the truth 
of this maxim, It may perhaps be obje&ed, that 
beauty is a mere relative term, and (to uſe the com- 
mon phraſe) all fancy. —Well, tis granted — and I 


inſiſt this objection makes for me, rather than againſt 


me — for if beauty is all fancy, why then you may 
fancy uglineſs to be beautiful. Away with your ſym- 


metry and proportion, paltry eye-traps, empty ſha- 


dows, There is an old Ezg/þ proverb, which has 
| ts 
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as much truth and good ſenſe in it, as any in the lan. 
guage, which points out the inſignificancy of theſe 
things, and proves them to be no eſſentials, Joa x'; 
4s GOOD AS MY LADpY IN THE DaRRk; and to the 


ſame effect ſings a very experiene'd poet: 


„Talk of blooming charms and graces, 
« All is notion, all is name; 
Nothing differs but their faces, 
« Every woman is the ſame, 


The inſtability of beauty is a common complaint, 
but there is ſomething immutable in the nature of ug- 
lineſs, or if it ſhould ever be ſubje& to change, it 
can loſe nothing by the bargain. In ſhort, how- 
ever paradoxical it may ſeem to my readers, I am 
ſorry to ſay, that there is a great majority of the hu- 
man ſpecies of my opinion, tho' they don't know it 
— FOR WHOEVER FORSAKES VIRTUE, AND 18 


CAPTIVATED BY THE CHARMS OF VICE, HE is EN a- 


MoUR'D WITH THE BEAUTY or UGCLINESS, 


M. MiDpNn1GHnrT, 


The Survey of BEDLAM continued. 


T has turn'd out juſt as I hinted in my laſt. The 
embarraſſment the old gentleman was in at our 
meeting, was occaſion'd by that rogue Cupid, from 
whoſe darts I find even age itſelf is no ſecurity. Two 
days after the publication of my laſt, I receiv'd the 
fol- 
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following letter, which, without any ceremony, I ſhall 
publiſh. If he loves me he can't be angry; for love 
hides a multitude of faults. | | 


Dear Madam, 


HO” I have all the reaſon in the world to 

dread your wit and humour, which have aw'd 
this great metropolis, and attracted the notice of all 
Europe; yet I have too high an opinion of your good- 
nature and compaſſion, to ſuppoſe you will point either 
of thoſe dreadful weapons at the innocent. The 
tears, thoſe precious tears which you ſo plentifully 
ſhed on hearing the caſe of the unhappy Mrs. Hannah 
——— convince me that you can't help feeling the 
diſtreſſes of others; and therefore, without any more 
preamble, I fhall frankly own, what I believe you 
perceiv'd before, that I am never happy but when 
in the company of my dear Mrs. Midnight. You may, 
perhaps, wonder that I ſhould addreſs you at this age; 
but pray, madam, ſuſpend your ſuprize—my ſtrength 
of conſtitution and flow of ſpirits are owing to a firm 
adherence to virtue, and a regular courſe of life: 
And I believe you will find (tho' I ſpeak for myſelf 1 
ſpeak the truth) that there are many young fellows 
in town, born fince I was a man, who are in moſt 
reſpetts older than I am, and ſhall on all occafions 
do my beſt, and endeavour to convince you that I am, 


Dear Madam, 
. Mb oft affetionately and truly, 


Durs at command, 


CnARLRS TRusrv. 
P. &. 
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P. 8. I hope I ſhall have the honour of meeting 
you on Wedneſday ; and for this I plead the promiſe 
you made me at our firſt interview. 


Now a young ſqueamiſn girl, on receiving this let- 
ter, would have given herſelf unaccountable airs ; have 
ſhewn it to her acquaintance for the honour of the 
conqueſt, and have avoided his company with a 
haughty diſdain, tho' at the ſame time ſhe was pining 
for a huſband, and wiſh'd for nothing ſo much as the 
continuance of his favour, When @ man of merit 
makes his addreſſes, good ſenſe may give him an anſwer, 
evithout either ſcorn or coquetry, It is a compliment at 
leaſt, perhaps it may be more, and if ſo, why ſhould 
I avoid any man's company, only becauſe he loves 
me. Thus much by way of apology for my conduct, 
and to avoid being thought a wanton. —— 

In ſhort, I met my good man at the time and place 
appointed, who receiv'd me with fingular ſatisfaction, 
and whiſper 'd ſeveral ſoft things in my ear, which 
would be improper for me to repeat in this place ; I 
mall therefore proceed directly on my ſurvey of Bed- 
lam. 

As ſoon as we enter'd, I heard a voice call out with 
great vehemence, Mrs. Midnight ! Mrs, Midnight ! 
and turning round, ſaw the remains of a face I knew 
perfectly well, tho' I could not immediately recollect 
his name. He very familiarly took me by the hand, 
and while I was ruminating on his countenance, what! 
ſays he, don't you know me ? Have you forgot your 
old acquaintance Will Ninble, with whom you have 
been ſo happy at Sir Roger de Coverley's, Ah! Mrs, 
Mid. 
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Midnight, the merry moments we have had together ! 
Poor Sir Reger! We ſhall never ſhake our ſides again 
at any of his Chriſimas tales and gambols. There 
has been no good done in the county ſince his death. 
I am quite ſick of the pariſh of Coverley now, and 
came up to town with an intent to go abroad. Who 
would ſtay in this place? Why, Zagiþ hoſpitality is 
out of date, and all good neighbourhood deſtroy'd ! 
This earth will by and by be inhabited by fiends only, 
for every age degenerates : the ſun don't give half 
the light it us'd to do, and the moon is perpetually in 
a cloud; there are but fix of the ſeven ſtars to be ſeen, 
and one of thoſe has got the green ſickneſs. —_—— 


But why ſhould we quarrel for riches, 
Or any ſach trifling toys ? 

A light heart, and a thin pair of breeches, 
Goes thorough the world brave boys. 


Here the poor creature began to rave, which one 
of the keepers perceiving, immediately took hold of 
him. The ſudden tranſition from incoherent madneſs 
to ſolid reaſoning, which this occaſion'd in him, really 
ſurprized me ; and I was no leſs pleaſed to ſee with 
what dexterity he endeavour'd to conceal from me 
his confinement. He whiſper'd ſometime with the 
keeper, then ſhook him by the hand ; and, as he was 
coming towards us, call'd to him to walk about, and 
not be uneaſy, for they had time enough to go home. 
When he Mad join'd our company, he did not forget 
to intimate that the perſon who laid hold of him 
was a countryman, whom he had bronght there, to 

ſhew 
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ſhew him the place, for he was a meer bumpkin, I he. 
Poor Will carry'd the farce ſo far as to offer to treat I part 
me with a glaſs of wine, and attempted to go out for I aw 
that purpoſe, but was ſtop'd by the porter. This af. I pair 
fected him prodigiouſly, and he rav'd to a degree not ¶ and 
to be deſcrib'd ; but when he ſaw the people come and 
about him, and found that he muſt ſubmit, he made ſelf 
me a bow, and walk'd off. — Generous minds will Il efta 
| ever be deeply affected with accidents of this ſort, and ¶ lay 
_ eſpecially when they happen within the. compaſs of I boo 
their - acquaintance. Poor Mr. Vinble's misfortune Il and 
gave me ſo much uneaſineſs, that I was unable to ſtay ¶ who 
any longer in the place, and the good old gentleman, ¶ ſeek 
my companion, was indeed greatly concern'd, and prac 
wou'd not permit me to leave him till I had wrote Fit, 
down Mr. Himble's caſe. While he was reading of Kon 
it he ſhed tears, which confirm'd my good opinion Nad 
of him; for I look upon tears thus ſhed in pity to Wirad, 
the diſtreſſed, as teſtimonies of a good heart. Before Nyha 
we parted, he enjoin'd me to make the caſe publick, Kenji 
as he apprehended it might have a good effect, and EWſhou 
induce parents to make an honeſt diſtribution of their Nelli 
effects, and take more care of their poſterity. Whe 


The caſe of Mr. WiLL, WimBLE, which is a very lun 
bad caſe, and inſerted here for the information of |," 
all thoſe who have large eſtates to leave, and ſenſe 
enough to receive inſtruction. 


R. William Wimble was the ſecond ſon of Sir 

Richard Wimble, of Wimble-hall, in Worcefter- 
feire; His father was poſſeſs' d of a fine fortune when 
| he 
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he came of age, but in his youth dealt away a great 


part of it at cards; and to mend the matter, married 
a wife who had neither abilities nor inclination to re- 
pair it. However, as he grew old he grew frugal, 
and having nothing ſo much at heart as the honour 
and dignity of the family, he would hardly allow him- 
ſelf neceſſaries till he had diſcharged that debt on the 
eſtate, and made an addition to it of ſome farms that 
lay contiguous, His eldeſt ſon happen! d to be a meer 
booby ; but, notwithſtanding that, he was the elder, 


and conſequently” heir to the eſtate : and Will, to 


whom nature had given a good ſhare of ſenſe, was ta 
ſeek his fortune in any manner that would not diſ- 
ztace the family. He had no inclination to the pul- 
pit, for he did not love reading; phyſic was his aver- 
fon ; and he had too much conſcience for the law, 
and too much compaſſion for the army. A mercantile 
trade was what Will, of all things, wiſhed for, and 
what his genius naturally led him to; but that was 
denied by his father, who, indeed, was angry that he 
hould be ſo mean · ſpirited, as to introduce buying and 
ling, and keeping paultry accounts, into his family. 
When Will was about eighteen, his father died, and, 
for the dignity of Wimble- hall, but without any regard 
to paternal duty, left the eldeſt ſon an eſtate unencum- 
der d of four thouſand five hundred pounds a year, 
ad his ſon William only three thouſand pounds; for 
tie payment of which, a new purchas'd farm was 
made liable — ſtrange infatuation ! — As this money 
vas not to be paid till Vill was of age, he had three 
Rs to live without any other means of ſubſiſtence, 
ak we but 
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but that of his ſtock of good nature, which indeed 
made him a welcome gueſt at every table. The plan 
that Mr. Vinble laid down to live, and at the ſame 
time to endear himſelf to the gentlemen in the neigh. 
bourhood, is, I think, an inſtance of his good ſenſe 
and addreſs. My brother Addi/on, who was with me 
at Sir Roger's, and frequently in company with Mr, 
Wimble, aſſur d me, “that he was a great maſter of 
all thoſe little trifling arts and manufactures, in which 
gentlemen delight. He hunted a Pack of Dogs better 
than any man in the county, and was very famous for 
finding a Hare: he made a May y to a miracle, and 
furniſhed the whole country with Ang/e-rods and To 
bacco-floppers.' He carried a tulip-root from one to 
another, and' exchanged a puppy between two friends, 
who lived at a diſtance, with great dexterity, The 
| young heirs he frequently oblig'd with a net of his 
own weaving, a ſetting-dog that he had broke him- 
ſelf, a quail-pipe, or a new laſh for a whip. The 
mothers and ſiſters he generally complimented with a 
ſet of ſhuttle-cocks, or a pair of garters of his own 
knitting, and whenever he met them, excited a good 
deal of mirth, by enquiring how they wore, and by 
craving leave to tye them up. Then he compos'd 
all differences between gentlemen and their fer- 
vants ; and tho' Vill never gave the footmen any 
thing, they ſtood in more awe of him, than of 
their own maſters, He would ſometimes interfere in 


family quarrels, but very cautiouſly ; and I have of. 
ten known him act the part of a good arbitrator, In 
this Capacity he was often of great uſe to his brother, 

: Yet, 
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Yet, notwithſtanding theſe and other. good offices, he 
charged William three hundred pounds for the firſt - 
year's board after his father's death. This occafion'd 
ſome difference between them, which was afterwards 
accommodated by Sir Roger, who had ſuch influence 
over his brother, that he induc'd him to take one 
hundred, and to advance Villiam five hundred more 
on the ſecurity of the legacy, to ſupport him till the 
hole became due. Before this term expir'd, ſome 
diſputes aroſe concerning the title of the farm which 
was Charg'd with William's legacy, and a law-ſuit 
commenc'd that continued ſeveral years. William du- 
ting this time was oblig'd to ſhift, and ſupported him- 
ſelf chiefly by the {kill he had acquired in farriery ; 
ſo that while one brother, with very unequal abili- 
ties, fill'd a place in the h—ſe of c—-mm=—ns, and 
was compoling laws for the kingdom, the other was 
oblig'd to ſeek his bread from houſe to houſe, by 
curing the farcy or the guitterbone, for both which 
Willam had excellent receipts. Sir Roger's houſe 
was indeed always open to him. While that good 
knight liv'd, Vill was in no danger of want, and 
from his death Mr. Vimble may date the period of 
his ruin; for the lawſuit being now determin'd againſt 
his brother, he was depriv'd of the farm, and poor 
William of his legacy. But, what was the cruelleſt 
cut of all, the inhuman brother, as ſoon as this ſu:t 
was ended, prompted by malice, ſpite and the devil, 
arreſted poor Vill for the five hundred pounds ad- 
vanced him by caſh, and for his board, and threw , 
him into the county jail, where the unfortunate gen- 
| E 2 
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tleman, agitated with the folly and cruelty of hi 
father, and the tyranny and oppreſſion of his bro. 
ther, loſt his ſenſes, and was by order, and at the 
expence of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, re. 
mov'd to this place, for the benefit of the charity. 
Here the community was depriv'd of a uſeful mem- 
ber, by the pride, ignorance, and folly of the father; 
for tho' Mr. Vinble had no inclination to either of 
the profeſſions, he might undoubtedly have made 
good tradeſman, for that ſeems to have been the pe 
culiar caſt of his genius; which I think ſhould be 
ſtudied by every parent, before they place their chil. 
dren out in the world : and, perhaps, it is this want 
of regard to genius, and running counter to the dic- 
tates of nature, that makes ſo many apparent block- 
heads in every buſineſs, Moſt men have a genius for 
ſome art or ſcience, in which they very likely would 
excel were they permitted to follow it; and, for my 
part, I honour the man who firſt invented a mill, as 
much as he who compos'd the firſt epic, poem; and I 
hope without offence to the poets ; for, by their leave, 
I ſhall always conſider him as the greateſt man, who 
is of the greateſt ſervice to ſociety. Sir Richard 
Vinble intended his ſon William for the law, which 
profeſſion I wiſh he had followed with all my heart; 
he would then probably have found out ſome flaw in 
his own favour, and have been a match for his inhu- 


man brother. But for a father to deny him the pri- 


vilege of getting his bread in the manner he was 
moſt likely to obtain it, and after that .to leave him 


none to ſubſiſt on, was ſuch an act of barbarity, as 
1 | could 
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would only reſult from pride, ignorance, and folly ; 
and whoever acts in ſo prepoſterous a manner for the 
future, will, I hope, be conſider'd not only as an 
imperious fool, and an unworthy member of ſociety, 
but nom compos mentis; and a more equitable diſtribu- 
tion of his eſtate and effects be made by the Lord 
Chancellor, | | 
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To the venerable Society of ANTIQUARIANS, 
Gentlemen, 


N the laſt letter, which I did myſelf the honour 
to write to you, I inclos'd an account of a petri- 
ted knight, whoſe name was Sir Rewverence; and at 
the ſame time promis'd you my farther correſpondence, 
whenever I found any thing worthy of your fage con- 
ideration. In the courſe of my perambulations ſince, 
[ have been ſo happy as to diſcover ſomething which 
de, Bl think merits a place among your moſt valuable cu- 
noſities. You have all of you heard, gentlemen, 
rd that there is ſuch a place as Windſor Foreft, and, with- 


ch Y cut doubt, many of you believe it to be true. Well, 
5 on that foreſt there is a place call'd Cæſar's Camp; 


tis a hill, in form of a caburdeleco, but very flat and 
even at the top, and has been fortified round the ſum- 
mit with a ditch, and in one part with three ditches, 
' | Within the compaſs of this ditch there is ſuppoſed to 
n be buried much gold, filver, and other valuable ma- 
x E 3 terials, 
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terials, which are frequently ſought after by the neigh. 

bouring gentlemen, with an inftrament call'd a diving 
rod. This rod conſiſts of two haſel twigs of the 
ſame year's ſhoot, and out of the ſame branch. To 
the end of one is tied a piece of gold, and to the end 
of the other a piece of ſilver; after which the rod is 
carried juſt above the ſurface of the ground, with great 
exactneſs, and whenever they come to a part where 
there is gold, that end of the rod fixes itſelf to the 
ground, but if filver, the other end adheres And 
this experiment being made, the people have nothing 
to do but dig and take out the treaſure ; which is 
mighty convenient, for the poor people who want 
money, have always liberty to go up that hill, 
and find as much as they pleaſe. Now this inſtru- 
ment, gentlemen, I have ſo improv'd, as to be able 
to diſcover iron with it as well as gold and filver, 
and that is, by fixing a horſe-nail ſtub to another 
twig, when there can be found three of the ſame 
ſhoot. The firſt experiment I made, a horſe · ſnoe 
was dug up, which Mr. Mouldy, an aNT1QUARIAY, 
aſſures me, came of Ce/ar's own gelding, and 
which he evidently proves in the following man- 
ner. iſt, Says he, tis the ſhoe of a horſe or gelding, 
and not of a mare, becauſe it is longer and broader 
than mares ſhoes were allow'd to be by the Romar 
law. zdly, Tis the ſhoe of a Roman horſe, becauſe 
the tip of an eagle's wing (which is part of the Romas 
ſtandard) may be juſt perceiv'd by a microſcope on 
the left fide of it. The whole eagle was undoubt- 


edly there, but has been worn away by time and ac- 
, cident, 


cident. 3dly, That it was a ſhoe from C2/ar's own 
horſe may be thus prov'd. All the Plebeians, or com- 
mon people, and common ſoldiers, were allow'd to 
wear ſeven nails in their horſes ſhoes, and no more; 
their nobility, ſenators, and officers, were indulp'd 
with eight; but this has perfe& holes for nine nails, 
which is two more than the P/ebeians and ſoldiers, and 
one more than was allow'd the nobility and officers ; 
whence we may, with great juſtice and certainty, 
conclude, that this was the ſhoe of the horſe of 
the Generaliſimo, or Chief man in the army. I 
think there is a great deal of reaſon in what Mr. 
Mouldy ſays, though I ſhould have objected to one 
particular, but he don't love to be contradicted. Whe. 
ther it be Cæſar's or Alexander's is to me immaterial, 
and I believe of as little moment to you. But there 
was a great deal of valuable ruſt at one end of it, 
and as I know ruſt is of all things the moſt acceptable 
to your ſociety, I have preſerv'd that in a box for you. 

There have been many extraordinary things diſco- 
ver'd about this camp. One thing 1 particularly re- 
member, 'was a deer of about fixteen hundred years 
old; which I did not believe *cill I heard it menti- 

en'd by a learned and reverend gentleman, in a ſer- 
mon he was preaching on moral rectitude. This deer 
it ſeems was a favourite of Cæſar's, and on that ac- 


count he ornamented her neck with a golden collar, 


and an inſcription, -which I ſhall by and by take notice 
of ; ſhe had been frequently taken, but when the 
hunters, the peaſants, and poor people, ſaw the golden 


collar on her neck, they readily let her go again. 
= i E 4 How- 
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However, as ſhe continvally increaſed in ſtrength and 
in bulk, as well as in age, after the courſe of about 
fifteen or fixteen centuries, the fleſh and ſkin were en - 
tirely grown over this collar, ſo that it could not be 
diſcover'd 'till after ſhe was kill'd, and then, to the ſur- 
prize of the virtuoſi, it appear'd with this inſcription ; 


When Julius Cz/ar reigned here, 
'Then was I a little deer ; 

If any man ſhould me take, 
Let me go for Cz/ar's ſake. 


'Theſe are the very words, for your friend Mr. Mould 
has them wrote at the bottom of his great bible. As 
Cz/ar, though a Roman, was ſo wonderfully well ac- 
quainted with the Eng/jb language, as to compoſe 
modern verſe, I admire he did not write his com- 
mentaries in the ſame manner ; it would have been a 
Curioſity. | | 

This collar, which is of pure gold, I am told 
weighs thirty ounces ; and as the blood of the crea- 
ture ſtill appears freſh upon it, I believe it may be as 
valuable as any of your Gimcracks ; however, there 
will be no harm in ſending of it to you ; and if I 
can procure it, you may depend on my taking the 
utmoſt care of it. 


J am, gentlemen, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
M. MiDNn1iGHT. 
A LeTt- 
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A LETTER from an eminent Undertaker in Town, 
to an eminent Phyſician in the Country. 


Dear Sir, 


Y heart is almoſt broke. — 'The papers of the 
day, are enough to diſtract me. —Decreaſed 
in the burials laſt week, ſeventy-five ; decreaſed in 
the burials this week, forty-two ; and this has been 
the trade, ever fince you have been out of town; for 


God's ſake, dear doQor, conſider, though you have 
hll'd your own coffers, your poor old friend is a ſtarv- 
ing. All tradeſmen muſt live, and ave cannot live, un. 
leſs other people dye; and unaſſiſted nature will never 
employ a thouſandth part of our buſineſs. Beſides, 
people have got a knack of remaining above ground 
after their death. Mrs, Keith's corpſe was removed 
« from her huſband's houſe, in May-fair, the middle 
« of October, 1749, to an apothecary's, in South Aud- 
0% ley-fireet, where ſhe lies in a room hung with 
* mourning, and is to continue there, till Mr. X+i1h 
can attend her funeral“ Zounds, if this be- 
come a faſhion, we ſhall ſhortly have a posTHUMovUs 
woRLD. The coffin- makers, the feather-ſhops, * the 
plumpers, and the embalmers, the grave-diggers, Tc. 
Sc. Cc. — are all on the point of breaking. "Tis 
true, the apothecaries ſtand us in ſome ſtead, thoſe 
honeſt fellows throw us in an odd hecatomb of carca- 
ſes every now and then, but they can't go on with 
half the vigour as they did when they were aided by 
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your efficacious preſcriptions; thoſe preſcriptions 

which finiſh'd affairs at a blow, and were infallible 

mittimus's to the realms of filence and tranquility. I 

have juſt now had one of my mutes with me, who has 

made ſuch a damn'd bie for his money, that I ex- 

pe& to hear nothing diſtinctly for this twelvemonth, 

and to mend matters, in comes the exciſeman (would 
to God, doctor, he was under your hands) and brings 
a bill a yard long, on account of the tax upon coaches 
and hearſes, He's a good likely. fellow, and would 
make a charming corpſe, and I heartily wiſh I had 
the burying of him, and all his fraternity. You ſee, 
fir, the neceſſity of your reſtoring yourſelf to the pub- 
lick, ſince buſineſs ſo ſtagnates without you; neither 
will the intemperance of the times, the ſedulity of 
the apothecaries, war, peſiilence, and famine, ſuffice 
Jor our purpoſe, if you continue in the country, 


Yours affetionately, 
CrarLEes Corrix. 


Dick Deathwatch, my partner, and Harry Hatchment, 
the herald painter, deſire their reſpects, 


On the Improvement of Life +, 


BID AH, the ſon of Aben/inah, left the caravan- 

ſera early in the morning, and purſued his jour- 

ney thro' the plains of Indiſtan. He was freſh and 
: vigorous 


— 
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7 An Eaſtern ſtory, inſerted by Mrs. Midnight, from the * 
XIX, at a ſpecimen gf that valuable work, | 
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vigorous with reſt ; he was animated with hope; he 
was incited by deſire; he walk'd ſwiftly forward over 

the vallies, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing before 
him. As he paſſed along, his ears were delighted 

with the morning ſong of the bird of paradiſe, he: 
was fann'd by the laſt flutters of the ſinking breeze, 

and ſprinkled with dew by groves of ſpices ; he ſome - 
times contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills; and ſometimes caught the gen- 
tle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the 
ſpring : all his ſepſes were gratified, and all care was 
baniſhed from his heart. : 


Thus he went on till the ſun approach'd his meridi- 
an, and the increaſing heat prey'd upon his ſtrength; 
he then looked round about him for ſome more com- 
modious path. He ſaw on his right hand, a grove, 
that ſeemed to wave its ſhades, as a ſign of invitati- 
on ; he entered it, and found the coolneſs and verdure 
irrefiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling, but found a narrow way 
bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
fame direction with the main road, and he was 
pleaſed that by this happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleafure with his bufineſs, and to gain 
the rewards of diligence without ſuffering its fatigues. 
He therefore ſtill continued to walk for a time, with- 
out the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, except that he 
was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the mulick of the 
birds, whom the heat had aſſembled in the ſhade; 
and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with plucking. the 
flowers that grew on either fide, or the fruits that 
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hung upon the branches. At laſt the green path be- 
gan to decline from its firſt direction, and to wind 
among hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, and 
murmuring with water- falls. Here Obidah pauſed for 
a time, and began to conſider whether it were longer 
ſafe to forſake the known and open road, but remem- 
bering that the heat was now in its greateſt violence, 
and that the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved 
to purſue the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to 
make a few meanders, in compliance with the varie- 
ties of the ground, and to end at laſt in the common 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him 
to lay hold on every new object, and give way to 
every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. He 
liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill for a 
freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, and 
pleaſed himſelf with tracing the courſe of a gentle 
river that rolled among the trees, and watered a large 
region with innumerable circumvolutions. In theſe 
amuſements the hours paſſed away uncounted, his de- 
viations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He ſtood penſive and 


confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he ſnould go wrong, 
yet conſcious that the time of loitering was now paſt, 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ſky. 
was over ſpread with clouds, the day vaniſhed from 
before him, and a ſudden tempeſt gather'd round his 
head, He was now rouſed by his * to a quick 

and 
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and painful remembrance of his folly, he now ſaw 
how happineſs is loſt when eaſe is conſulted, and la- 
mented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty cu- 
riofity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he 
was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 
of thunder broke his meditation. 

- He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he paſſed, 
and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the earth, 
and commended his life to the lord of nature. He 
roſe with confidence and tranquility, and preſſed on 
with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the deſart 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage, and ex- 
piration ; all the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſur- 
rounded him; the winds roared in the woods, and 


the torrents tumbled from the hills, 
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Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered thro' the 
wild, without knowing whicher he was going, or whe- 
ther he was every moment drawing nearer to ſafety 
or to deſtruction. Ar length, not fear but labour be- 
gan to overcome him ; bis breath grew ſhort, and his 
Euees trembled, a d he was on the point of lying 
dawn in reſignation to his fate, when he beheld thro* 
the brambles the glimmer of a taper, He advanced 

| towards 
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towards the light, and finding that it proceeded from 


the cottage of a hermit, he call'd humbly at the door, 


and obtained admiſſion. The old man ſet before him 
ſuch proviſions as he had collected for himſelf, on 
which Obidab fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. 
When the repaſt was over, Tell me, ſaid the 
« hermit, by what chance thou haſt been brought hi- 
* ther; I have been now twenty years an inhabitant 
6 of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man be- 
« fore.” Obidah then related the occurrences of his 
journey, without any concealment or palliation. 


„ Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, 


6 the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into 
« thine heart. Remember, my ſon, that human life 
« is the journey of a day. We riſe in the morning 
« of youth, full of vigour and full of expeQation ; 
« we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety 
« and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 
« ftreight road of piety towards the manſions of reſt, 
& Tn a ſhort time we remit our fervor, and endeavour 
« to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 
« more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame end. We 
« then relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be 
« terrified with crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon 
& our own conftancy, and venture to approach what 
«« we reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
« bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecuri- 
« ty. Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; 
% we are then willing to enquire whether another 
% advance cannot be made, and whether we may not, 
* atleaſt, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure: 
| W 
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« we approach them with ſeruple and heſitation; we 
6 enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, and 
« always hope to paſs thro' them without loſing the 
e road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep in our 
« ſight, and to which we propoſe to return. But 
« 'temptation ſucceeds temptation,, and one compli. 
« ance prepares us for another; we in time loſe the 
« happineſs of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet 
« with ſenſual gratifications. By degrees we let fall 
« the remembrance of our original intention, and 
« quit the only adequate object of rational deſire. 
« We entangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge our- 
« ſelyes in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths 
« of inconſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age begins 
* to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our 
« way, We then look back upon our lives with hor- 
e ror, with ſorrow, with repentance, and wiſh, but 
too often vainly wiſh, that we had not forſaken 
« the ways of virtue, Happy are they, my ſon, 
© who ſhall learn from thy example not to deſpair, 
« but ſhall remember, that tho' the day is paſt, and 
te their ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one ef- 
« fort to be made; that reformation is never hope- 
« leſs, nor fincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted, but 
e the wanderer may at length return after all his 
« errors; and he who implores ſtrength and courage 
© from above, ſhall find danger and difficulty give 
© way before him. Go now, my ſon, to thy repoſe, 
« commit thyſelf to the care of omnipotence, and 
« when the morning calls again to toil, begin aney 
« thy journey and thy life,” 


. 
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An ORATION aten to the Clappers, Hil- 


ſers, and Damners, attending both "Theatres, : 

| 

By Mrs. MiDNiGHT. * 
Gentlemen, l 

1 Am ſo highly delighted and ſurpris'd at the noble v. 
advances you have lately made in the art of true fc 
and candid criticiſm, that I cannot poſſibly avoid ex- n 


preſſing my gratitude and approbation in this publick * 
manner. When in the ſide-· box I reflect on the an- p 
tient critics; when I call to mind the ſentiments of 
Ariſtotle, Dionyfius, Longinus, and then turn my eyes h 

on you, I am aſtoniſh'd! confounded! and my ad- N 
miration riſes to a height, which tis impoſſible for me 
here to expreſs. Ariſatle was an aſs, Diompſſur a dri- 
veller, Longinus a leatherhead, and all the antient 
critics collected in a body, a parcel of giddy-heads, 

gooſe- caps, and hum-drums, who would have been q 
#hree days in reading, conſidering and reviſing a play, 
which you can judge and condemn, without any 
conſideration in the world, and without either hear- 
ing or ſeeing a ſyllable, in three minutes. Wonderful 
abilities indeed Oh mighty firs ! you eſpecially 
who lord it in the regions above, and are ſeated next 
the ſtars, how ſhall I enough admire your wiſdom and 
fagacity ? Proceed, great firs, and proſper ! reform 
the world. Riot! riot! tear up the benches, break 
down the king's arms, demoliſh the orcheſtre and the 
fiddles, pelt the players and hiſs the author! Clamour, 
clamour, I ſay, and diſplay your bravery as uſual, in 
a ſtorm of nut-ſhells, apples, and oranges, 


It 
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It has been a maxim, time out of mind, that the 
moſt noiſy are the moſt knowing ; and this you have fuf- 
fciently verified, who are, and I hope will ever re- 


main, enemies to taciturnity, and that other dull uſe- 


leſs thing call'd /hinking. 
Thoſe wonderful witty gentlemen, who ſnow down 


white paper on the ladies in the pit, have my thanks 


for that elegant and ingenious conceit; and I think 
myſelf obliged to all the little boys in both houſes, 
who entertain us with their rattles and their whiſtle. 
pipes. 

After all, gentlemen, what a dull blockhead was 
he, who defin'd criticiſm to conſiſt in true taſte and 
judgement ; when 'tis evident that you are the beſt 
and moſt abſolute critics in the univerſe, without 
having the leaſt taſte or judgment in the world, 


TW WW 2 
The following Paſtoral Piece, written by Mrs. Lea- 


por, exceeds every Thing of that Kind, which has 


yet been exhibited by the Male Authors, and 1 
think does a ſupreme Honour to our Sex. Where 
will you find in any of them ſo much Nature, 
Stweetneſs, Simplicity and Eaſe, and ſuch a judi- 
cious Choice of new and enlivening Epithets ?— 
Our Readers will have a farther Account of this 
excellent Lady in a future Part of this Wark. 


COLINET TA. 
1 AS 1 the fields had ſhed their golden 


And burning fans had ſear'd the ruſſet plain; ak 
0 
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No more the roſe nor hyacinth were ſeen, 
Nor yellow cowſlip on the tufted green ; 

But the rude thiſtle rear'd his hoary crown, 
And the ripe nettle ſhew'd an irkſome brown, 
In mournful plight the tarniſh'd groves appear, 
And nature weeps for the declining year. 
The ſun too quickly reach'd the weſtern ſky, 
And riſing vapours hid his ev'ning eye: 
Autumnal threads around the branches flew, 
While the dry ſtubble drank the falling dew. 


In this fick ſeaſon, at the cloſe of day, 

On Tydia's lap pale Colinetta lay; 

Whoſe ſallow cheeks had loſt their roſy dye, 

The ſparkles languiſh'd in her cloſing eye. 

Parch'd were thoſe lips whence muſic us'd to flow, 
Nor more the flute her weary fingers know, 

Yet thrice to raiſe her feeble voice ſhe try'd, 
Thrice on her tongue the fainting numbers dy'd ; 
At laſt reviv'd, on Lydia s neck ſhe hung, 

And, like a ſwan expiring, thus ſhe ſung. 


Farewel ye foreſts and delightful hills, 
Ye flow'ry meadows and ye cryſtal rills, 


Ye friendly groves to whom we us'd to run, 
And beg the ſhelter from the burning ſun. 

Thoſe blaſted ſhades all mournful now I ſee, 
Who droop their heads as tho' they wept for me. 
The penſive linnet has forgot to ſing, 

The lark is filent till returning ſpring. 

The fpring ſhall all thoſe wonted charms reſtore, 
Which Colinetta muſt behold no more. 
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Farewel ye fields, my native fields, adieu, 
Whoſe fertile lays my early labours knew; 
Where, when an infant, I was wont to ſtray, 
And gather king-cups at the cloſing day. 

How oft has Lydia told a mournful tale, 

By the clear lake that ſhines in yonder vale; 
When ſhe had done, I ſung a chearful lay, 
While the glad goldfinch liſten'd on the ſpray : 
Lur'd by my ſong each jolly ſwain drew near, 
And roſy virgins throng'd around to hear : 
Farewel, ye ſwains ; ye roſy nymphs, adieu; 
Tho' I (unwilling) leave the ſtreams and you, 
Still may ſoft muſic bleſs your happy ſhore, 
But, C/inetta, you muſt hear no more. 


O Lydia! thou, (if wayward tongues ſhould blame 

My life, and blot a harmleſs maiden's name) 

Tell them, if e're I found a ſtraggling ewe, 

Altho' the owner's name I hardly knew; 

I fed it kindly with my father's hay, 

And gave it ſhelter at the cloſing day: 

I never ſtole young pigeons from their dams, 

Nor from their paſture drove my neighbour's lambs - 

Nor ſet my dog to hunt their flocks away, 

That mine might graze upon the vacant lay. 

When Phil/ida by dancing won the prize, 

Or Calin prais'd young Mariana's eyes; 

When Damon wedded Urs la of the grange, 

My cheek with envy ne'er was ſeen to change: 

Whene'er I ſaw Aminda croſs the plain, 

Or walk the foreſt with her darling ſwain, 
wy I never. 


** 
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I never whiſper'd to a ſtander-by, 

But hated ſcandal, and abhor'd a lye. 

On Sundays, I (as fiſter Sue can tell) 

Was always ready for the ſermon-bel! : 

I honour'd both the teacher and the day; 

Nor us'd to giggle when he bid me pray : 

Then ſure for me there's ſomething good in ſtore, 


When C/inetta ſhall be ſeen no more. 


When I am gone, I leave to ſiſter Sue 
My gown of Fer/ey, and my aprons blue. 
My ſtudded ſheep-hook Phillida may take, 
Likewiſe my hay-fork and my hazel rake : 
My hoarded apples, and my winters pears, 
Be thine, O Lydia ! to reward thy cares. 
Theſe nuts, that late were pluck'd from yonder tree, 
And this ſtraw-baſket, I bequeath to thee : 
That baſket did theſe dying fingers weave : 
My boxen flute to Corydun I leave; 
So ſhall it charm the liſt'ning nymphs around, 


For none like him can make it ſweetly ſound, 


In our church-yard there grows a ſpreading yew, 
Whoſe dark green leaves diſtil a baneful dew : 
Be thoſe ſad branches o'er my grave reclin'd, 
And let theſe words be graven on the rind : 
Mark, gentle reader — underneath this tree, 
There ſleeps a maid, old Simon's daughter ſhe : 
Thou too, perhaps, &'er many weeks be o'er, 
Like Colinetta, ſhall be ſeen no more. 
Here ends the maid —for now the ſeal of death 
Clos'd her pale lips, and ſtop'd her roſy breath ; 


Her ſinking eye-balls took their long adieu, 


And with a ſigh her harmleſs ſpirit flew, 


The 
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The following SONG, which was ſent us by a Male 
Correſpondent, is evidently intended to affront our 
Ser; and therefore it ſhould not have been inſerted, 
but that we are promis d an anſwer to it, by a 
a Lady of great Diſtinction. 

J. 

ROM morn to night, from day to day, 

At all times, and at ev'ry place; 


You ſcold, repeat, and ſing, and ſay, 
Nor are there hopes. you'll ever ceaſe. 


II. 


Forbear, my Celia, oh! forbear, . 
If your own health or ours you prize; 

For all mankind, that hear you, ſwear 
Your tongue's more killing than your eyes, 


III. 


Your tongue's a traitor to your face, 
Your fame's by your own noiſe obſcur'd ; 
All are diſtracted, while they gaze, 
But if they liſten, all are cur'd.. 


IV. 


Your ſilence wou'd acquire more praiſe 5 
Than all you ſay, or all I write; 

One look ten thouſand charms diſplays ; 
Then huſh ——— and be an angel quite. 
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Seaſonable Advice to a new-married Lady, 


Drawn from fatal Experience, and @ thorough Know. 
ledge of that capricious Creature Man. 


I, 
make the man kind and keep true to the bed, 
Whom your choice or your deſtiny brings you 
to wed, 
Take a hint from a friend, whom experience has 
taught, | 
And experience you know never fails when 'tis bought, 
| IL, 
The art which you practis d at firſt to enſnare, 
For in love, little arts, as in battle, are fair; 
Whether neatneſs, or prudence, or wit were the bait, 
Let the hook ſtill be cover'd, and till play the cheat. 
III, 
Shou'd he fancy another, upbraid not his flame, 
To reproach him is never the way to reclaim ; 
*Tis more to recover than conquer an heart, 
For this 1s all nature, but that is all art. 


IV. 
Good ſenſe is to them what a face is to you, 
Flatter that, and like us, they'll but think it their due; 


Doubt the ſtrength of your judgment compar'd to his 


own, 


And he'll — you perfection at preſent unknown. 
V. 


Tho' you learn that your rival his bounty partakes, 
And your merited favour th ungrateful forſakes ; 
Still, ſtill debonair, kind, engaging and free, 
£2 - a tho' you hear, and be blind tho? you ſee ! 

A LeT- 


Ott. / 
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4 LETTER from Mrs. Mary Midnight, ts 
David Garrick, E/q; 


8 you have not, in the whole metropolis, a 

greater admirer than I am, I ſhall make no 
apology for the freedom with which I am about to 
treat you. I perfectly remember the performances 
of Betterton, Booth and Wilks; and (contrary to the 
common cuſtom of old people, who think nothing 
can come up to what happened in heir time) I ac- 
knowledge that you excel them all. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, I do aſſert, that, with regard to 
your character, as a manager, you are, in ſome re- 
ſpects, deficient and culpable, What is the reaſon 
that ſome of the beſt plays we have, are ſo ſeldom 
repreſented ? What is the reaſon of the total negle& 
of the incomparable Fletcher ? What is the reaſon 
that the public patience is ſo largely try'd, and the 
human underſtanding ſo ſhamefully inſulted as it is, 
by a perpetual repetition of the Duke, and 20 Dukd, 
the Aratemiſt, and twenty things of the like nature. 
It is true, indeed; that there are excellent comedians 
employ'd in each of theſe ; but, I think, you pay 
them a- poor compliment, to make their fine talents 
the vehicles of nonſence to the public. As the re- 
preſentation of the above-mention'd paltry interludes 
is an affront to the good ſenſe of the nation, fo the 
exhibition of many others, is an equal ſcandal to its 
virtue — I never read the Lendon Cucko/ds, and fo was 
betray'd, by curioſity, into a deſire of ſeeing it; but 
fork a ſyſtem of nonſenſe and bawdry, I can yy 

thi 
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think is to be match'd in any other language! It jg 
certainly in your power, and wou'd greatly become 
you, to prevent the playing of ſuch pieces. 

You ſee, fir, I have taken upon me to cenſure you 


very freely; but I ſhall not take my leave of you, 
without doing you the juſtice to own, that you have 
virtues, and thoſe very great ones, even as a manager, 
Lou have made ſome admirable actors out of very 
unpromiſing mgterials. — Your charity laſt winter, by 
giving ſo many benefit plays to perſons in diſtreſs, 
deſerves immortal honour ; and might compenſate for 
faults you are incapable of committing, — Such con- 
fiderable ſums given to the poor, ſhews you are as 
good a man as an actor, and muſt effettually filence 
the calumny of your enemies, that wou'd accuſe you 


of the vice of avarice. ——— 


Yours fincerely, 


M. Mipnicurt, 


CAIRN EPR Ge? 
To the Right Honourable the Lady ** * x. 


Ma AM, 


VER ſince I commenced author, I have liſt'nꝰd 
with due deference to the opinion of the pub- 
lic; and I have the honour to inform your ladyſhip, 
that all our ſex, and the more ſenſible part of the 
other, have deign'd to give me a reading, and placed 
my lucubrations amongſt their moſt curious manuals. 
My publiſher has, this week, received letters from 
twa 
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two hundred and ninety- nine different people; and 
the purport of them all is to enquire when a volume 
will be compleated : moſt of them contain orders, 
ſome for ten, ſome a dozen, and others for twenty 
books, bound in Turkey leather, gilt and letter'd, 
with ribbons and filyer claſps. Some are uneaſy that 
{ don't publiſh once a fortnight, others again are for 
once a. week, and a far greater number would have 
it every day. Then the greateſt part of them ſay it 
is too cheap, and are for advancing the price ; ſome 
to ſix-pence, ſome to a ſhilling, and others to a crown; 
and one gentleman of the number ſays, he ſubſcribed 
a guinea for a book which was not ſo good. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, I ſhall never al- 
ter my price till the whole body of my monthly pur- 
chaſers, which are, at leaſt, twenty thouſand, are, 
in this reſpe&, of one mind ; and, as they live, many 
of them, at a great diſtance, and ſome are gouty and 
infirm, I don't ſuppoſe ſuch general agreement can be 
effected before Lady-day next; and, to that period of 
time, all your ladyſhip's friends will be ſerved at 
three-pence each number as uſual. I am highly ob 
lig d to your ladyſhip for the hint you gave me of 
taking notice of the beſt poetical pamphlets ; and that 
you may ſee with what alacrity I obey all your com- 
mands, I have ventured to give the publick my opi- 
nion of the SATIRE (lately publiſh'd) entitl'd, New- 
MARKET, which, I think, is wrote with ſpirit and 
judgement. The deſign is good, and the ſentiments 
are juſt, and drawn from experience. TI hope. thure- 
fore your las; ip will recommend it to the g 
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men of your acquaintance, to whom it may be of uſe, 
Many of our gentry, and even nobility, prefer the care 
of their horſes to every thing elſe appertaining to their 
Family ; and value themfelves more upon a good 
breed of racers than a fine circle of children; ſuch 
are, in general, the ſentiments of the wiſeacres of 
the age that we live in; and, tis no wonder; for our 
Aquires are, for the moſt part, educated by their 
grooms, or their huntſmen; and, perhaps, that is 
the reaſon why our great ones ſtudy more the affairs 
of the ſtable than the affairs of the nation. I have 


ſent you a few lines of this poem by way of ſpeci. 


men, which I doubt not, will induce your ladyſhip 
to read the whole, h 


7 am, 
Madam, 1 
Your Ladybit's 
truly and affedtionate Friend, 


M. Mipn1cnr, 


* 78 n AT dreams of conqueſt fluſt'd Hit.azo's 
breaſt, 

When the good knight at laſt retir'd to reſt ! 

Pehold the youth, with new-felt rapture, mark 

Each pleaſing proſpe& of the ſpacious park: 

That park, where beauties, undiſguis'd, engage, 

Thoſe beauties leſs the work of art than age: 

In fimple ſtate: where genuine nature wears 

Her venerable dreſs of antient years; 
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Where all the charms of chance with order meet, 
The rude, the gay, the graceful and the great. 
Here aged oaks uprear their branches hoar, 
And form dark groves, which-druids might adoreg 
Pride and ſupport of Britain's conquering croſs, 
Which diſtant anceſtors ſaw crown'd with moſs ; 
With meeting boughs, and deepening to the view, 
Here ſhoots the broad umbrageous avenue: 
Here various trees compoſe a. chequer'd ſcene, 
Glowing in gay diverſities of green: 
There the full ſtream thro' intermingling glades, 
Shines a broad lake, or falls in deep i 
Nor wants there hazel copſe, or beachen lawn, 
To chear with ſun. or ſhade the bounding fawn. 
And ſee the good old ſeat, whaſs Gothic tow'rs. 
Awful emerge from yonder tufted bow'rs ; 
Whoſe rafted hall the erouding tenants fed, 
And deal to age and want their daily bread. 
Where garter'd knights, with peerleſs beauties join'd, 
A At high and ſolemn feſtivals have din'd ; 
Preſenting oft fair virtue's ſhining taſk, 
In myſtic pageantries, and OE + maſque. 
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+ It was a faſhionable practice among our antient nobility and 
rentry, of both ſexes, to perform perſanally in entertaĩinments of 
this kind, Nothing could be a more delightful or rational me- . 
thod of ſpending an evening than this: MitTon's Comus was 
thus exhibited at Ludlozo-Cafile, in the year 1631. 


Poetry, painting, and muſick, were here united in their high- 
eſt perfection. It were to be wiſh'd that our modern people of 
diſtinction would revive this excellent pratiee, aud ſubſtitute it in 


re 
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But vain all' ancient praiſe, or boaſt of birth, 
Vain all the palms of old heroic worth ! 

At once a bankrupt, and a proſperous heir, 
Hi AR IO bets —— park, houſe, diſſolve in air. 
With antique armour hung his trophy'd rooms, 
Deſcend to gameſters, proſtitutes, and grooms. 
He ſees his ſteel-clad fires, and mother's mild, 
Who bravely ſhook the lance, or ſweetly ſmil'd, 
All the fair ſeries of the whiſker'd race, 

Whoſe pictur'd forms the ſtately gallery grace, 
Debas'd, abus'd, the price of ill- got gold, 

To deck ſome tavern vile, at auctions ſold. 

The pariſh wonders at th unopening door, 

The chimnies blaze, the tables groan no more, 
Thick weeds around th' untrodden courts ariſe, 
And all the ſocial ſcene in filence lies. 

Himſelf, the loſs politely to repair, 

Turns atheiſt, fiddler, highwayman, or play'r. * 
At length the ſcorn, the ſhame of man and God, 
Is doom'd to rub the ſteeds that once he rode. 


— Ali. Su r 8 — — 


A ——— 


the place of routs and maſquerades. But, in the preſent age, the 
idea of the true decorum ſeems to be utterly extin& ; and even 
the dignity of human nature ſeems to be quite over-run with the 
falſe refinements of affected elegance, and all the inconſiſtent 
fopperies of ſtudied folly, 
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The following epigram was ſent me by Ebenezer 
Pentweazle, %; who is too apt to throw out in- 
veclives againſt our ſex. As my inſerting this is 
a high proof of my impartiality, he will have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriz'd at receiving alſo a proof 
of my juſtice. And I take this opportunity to aſ= 
ſure that gentleman, that he will ſee himſelf cele- 
brated among many other Drivellers in my DUN+- 
CIAD, unleſs he immediately repents, recants, and 
reforms. | 


APOLLO and DAPHNE. 


An EP1GR AM. 


HEN Phæbus was amorous, and long'd to be 
rude, 

Miſs Daphne cry'd, piſh ! and ran ſwift to the wood; 
And rather than do ſuch a naughty affair, 
She became a fine laurel to deck the God's hair. 
The nymph was (no doubt) of a cold conſtitution, 
For ſure to turn tree was an odd reſolution : 
Yet in this ſhe behav'd like a true modern ſpouſe, 
For ſhe fled from his arms to diſtinguiſh his brows. 


CAE Wee NE Wee LIGAND 
Concerning DOMESTIC NEWS. 


E acknowledge all our brother news-writers to 

be conjurers ; but, by their leaves, even con- 

jurers are ſometimes out in their calculations, This 
F 3 I ap- 
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I apprehend will plainly appear to thoſe who will give 
themſelves the trouble to examine the publick papers 
during the laſt war, and to compare the prognoſtica- 
tions of the effects of our ſeveral reſolutions, with 
their events. Yet notwithſtanding their known ina- 
bility, and want of penetration, they ſtill go on in 
the ſame ſtrain of fortune-tclling, and pretend to dil- 
cover things that are as myſterious as the longitude, 


and as uncertain as the determinations in the court 
of * © * ® 0 1 5 


The writer of a certain yolitical paper, it is true, 
never preſumes to aſſert any thing till he has caſt his 
coffee. He brags of having ſeen the battles of Det. 
tingen, Fontenoy, and Culloden, in his coftee-grounds, 
fix weeks before they happen'd ; and has this morning 
aſſur'd me, that the Great Mogul will infallibly die 
on Wedne/day next. But if this man is ſo careful and 
exact in his calculation, others are altogether as remiſs 
in theirs. How many people have they married with 
fortunes of five, fix, ſeven, eight, nay, ten thouſand 
pounds, that perhaps never felt the weight of a ſingle 
hundred. I muſt, therefore, in my future numbers, 
take the liberty to animadvert on all paragraphs of 
this kind, if my brother ſcribblers (from the hint I 
gave them) ſhould not think proper to diſcontinue the 
practice; for, 1 ſhall admit of no impoſitions that [I 
have the power to redreſs : beſides this, I take it ex- 
tremely ill that they ſhould preſume to value our ſex 
by the weight of any ſort of metal whatſoever. My 
inventory, or eſtimation of a woman, begins with 
the furniture of the mind; and when I have ſcheduled 
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me body, the good qualities there, and added thoſe of 


the all the reſt I throw in, without any particular ſpecĩ- 
fication. Se/2mon (who I believe, gentle reader, was as 
wiſe as any of our modern writers) tells us, The price f 
@ virtuous woman is above rubies: And the wiſe ſon of 
Sirach, who had been thrice married, breaks out in 
the following exphoneffs or exclamation : Bleſſed is the 
man that hath a virtuous wife, for the numbür of 'Vis 
days ſhall be double. | 


e et 0 Cl cr c r r r . . 263 
An E PI GR AM 


On Mr. Timothy Grouſe, who has a remarkable | 
long Neſe. — The Hint from the Greek. 


I N ſearch of Tim- Grove I've been taking a tcu, 
Yet ſtill am I much at a loſs : 
Quoth Fuck, he'll be here at the Park in an hour, 
For his Nos E is now at Cbaring-creſi. 


E Ke. 


Toth LADIES of 2uatiy. 


As 1 was yeſterday coming from a public mini- 
14 ſter's, with whom T had been to confer about 
the affairs of Europe, I was ſtopt by the ſnow, and 
obliged to wait at the portal, while one of his excel- 
lency's ſervants call'd me a chair. Juſt as he return'd, 
a poor woman came up tha child in her arms, 
alk d him for a halfpenny, and then began ſinging a 
| F 4 "rightly | 


- 
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ſprightly ſong to one of the moſt diſmal tunes I ever 
| ga in my life. The firſt ſtanza I remember was, 


A toper is immortal, ſir, 

And never can decay; 

For how ſhou'd he to 4% return, 
Who daily wets his clay. 


Theſe words ſhe tortur'd into a thouſand diſagreeable 
tones, the tears all the time running down her cheeks 
plentifully. As there were ſuch evident marks of ſor- 
row in her countenance, I ſent for her, and aſk'd the 
reaſon of her ſinging ſuch a humourous ſong to ſo la- 
mentable a tune. Oh madam, ſays ſhe, ſerious things 
will not go down now, and I am oblig'd to fing ſuch as 
will bring me in money immediately, for my poor huſband 
died yeſterday, and I have not a farthing to bury him, 
nor any thing for my babe and me to ſubſift on. 

The circumſtance of her ſinging for money to bury 
her huſband, ſtruck me; and as her behaviour in all 
reſpects convinc'd me of her ſincerity,” I gave the 
poor creature a crown, as-a reward for her conjugal 
affection, with orders to-eall on me, for more, if ſhe 
could not raiſe the ſum ſhe wanted in time. When 
I came home, I mention'd this to Mr, Pentæveaxle, 
who being a poet, and a flighty ſpark you may ſup- 
poſe, wrote me the following .epigram on the ſubject, 
which I hope to have anſwer'd by ſome lady of qua- 
lity ; for I think it is a ſhame that men ſhould be ſuf- 
fer'd to ſatyrize us in this manner, when it is cer- 
tain that no creatures upon earth are ſo faithleſs, ſo ca- 


pricious as themſelve 
>. Mazy M1DNIGHT. 
. An 
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An EPIGRAM, 


On a Waoman who was | ſmging Ballads for Money 
to bury her Huſband. 


By Mr. PENTWEAZLE. 


OR her huſband deceas'd Sally chants the ſweet 
lay, 
Why, faith, this is ſingular ſorrow ; 
But (I doubt) ſince ſhe ings for a dead man to-day, 
She'll cry for a live one to-morrow. 


Sc geb ch he SSSSS< $04 
A neu 8 ON G, 


For the Swan Society in Chandois-ftreet, 
«4a 


OME each toper and friend, 
Lend your ear and attend 
To a ſcheme, which I'll tell you anon; 
It is. to repair 
To the death of old care, - 
Who this night will be kill d at the , 


II. 


No more that old dog 
Our gay ſpirits ſhall clog, 
And make us look ſallow and wan ; 
Jolly Bacchus to- night 
Shall his mittimus write, 
And ſend him to hell from the San, 
F 5 III. 
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III. 
We'll leave to the Sophy 
His ſherbet and coffee, 


And ſoup to monſieur and the don ; 
But with punch, and good ale, 


We will joyous regale 


Our old Erg/ hearts at the Seer. 
N 
Let the ſquire mind his hogs, 
And to huntſmen and dogs, 
Sing tantararara ton ton; 


We have joys more extreme, 
| While ſweet love is our theme, | 
And we're hunting the flaſk at the Swan, 


* 


© Let the pedant ſevere, 


Every day in che year, 
His leſſon moſt carefully con; 
Damn your rods and your blocks, 
And your hics and your hocs, 
For to drink is our taſk at the Swans 
F * "MM | 
Here our bliſs is divine, 
We love wit and love wine, 
As well as did Shatefpear's Sir Jobn; 
The fat knight ne'er would lack, 
Or good punch, or good ſa k, 


Was he bere with his friends at the San. 


— 


VII. 
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VII. 1 

Come my jolly briſk hearts, 
Join your hands to your quarts, | 

For here muſt be no lookers on ; 
Let us join hand to hand, l 
And when we can't ſtand 

We will fall all at once at the Swar, | 


VIII. 


T fancy at laſt, 
That your patience is paſt, 
And my rhimes they are pretty nigh gone; 
If applauſe you refuſe, 
Yet I hope you'll excuſe 
A poor gooſe, that would fain bea Sæban. 


DS 1 At i 
Hether the petition deliver'd into the houſe, 
to prevent the drinking of Gix, is intended 


really and zona fide to anfwer that ſalutary purpoſe, 
and not merely to . 


If it be, I am for it with all my heart: for I'm 
afraid exceſſive drinking, exceſſive gaming, and ex- 
ceſive playing. che fool, will be the en of 
this nation. 


Mar W 


The 
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The genuine Memcirs and maſt ſurpriſing Adventurg 
of a very unfortunate TYE- WIC. 


; Communicated to Mrs. Mio NIR by the poor 
Sufferer. 


Aving ſome buſineſs to tranſact with my good 
friend Mr. Newztery, in St. Paul's Church- 
Tard, I was the other day tempted by a fine morning, 
to quit my houſe in Sr. Fames's Place, without my 
chariot, and fairly tramp it for the benefit of my 
health. But before I had reach'd one third part of 
my way, I was overtaken by a ſhower, which oblig'd 
me to take ſhelter in a cover'd alley; where I ſaw a 
boy wiping a gentleman's ſhoes with a TyYE-Wice, in 
order to prepare them for the operations of the bruſh. 
On this fight, I could not help contemplating what a 
multitude and variety of circumſtances this ſame wig 
had paſs'd thro' — and now, was I to follow the ex- 
.ample of the writers of the laſt century, I ſhould walk 
home peaceably, go to bed, ſleep ſoundly, and in 
the morning write a /;/on upon this occaſion, But, 
as it happens, that I have a ſuperlative contempt for 
thoſe old canting viſionaries ; I ſhall fairly and ſquare- 
1y, without apology, preface or preamble, give my 
reader the memoirs of this T'yz-W1c, which he very 
civilly, and without ſolicitation, deliver'd to me in the 
Hllowing form of words, | 


Madam, 


2 * 
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Madam, 


OU ſee before you one of the moſt unfortu- 
40 nate pieces of hair that ever poſſeſſed the 
capitol of the human microcoſm,” — Here I cou'd 
not help interrupting his TyYESHIr, and deſired him to 
proceed in a more intelligible, and leſs pedantic man- 
ner, which he thus did accordingly. ©* Madam, you 
« wou'd have excuſed my ſtile had you known my 
« education, but for your more immediate ſatisfacti- 
« on, I ſhall proceed with all the ſimplicity imagi- 
« nable. At my firſt ſetting out in the world I was 
© the property of a young phyſician, who may with 
« the ſtricteſt propriety be ſaid to have taten his de- 
« oree, becauſe it was given him by no univerſity in 
© the world: from the gravity which I lent him he 
e got ſome repute, and being withal a very hand- 


„ ſome fellow, he was often conſulted by ladies of 


e diſtinction. However, the little credit he had with 
« his barber often threw me into very great and dan- 
« gerous diſorders, and had not my maſter been 


« happily executed for poiſoning an old citizen, 


« who ſtood in the way of a young blood, my me- 
* moirs might have ended here, — I was fold by 
«© my maſter's executioner to an eminent ſecond-hand 
« hair-merchant in Middle row, Holborn, where I 
« ſpent the long vacation in great tranquility ; but, 


« at the beginning of the term, I was purchaſed by a 


« young 1-4 templar, and call'd to the bar along 
„with him. Had nature furniſh'd the inſide of my 
« maſter's head, as well as art by my means did the 
L outſide, he by this time —_ have been a judge.— 
— But, 
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« But, alas! having nothing but me and impudence 
« on his fide, he was hiſs'd out of the court, laugh'g 
ce out of the coffee-houſe, and finally kick'd out of 
* the kingdom. As for me, I was left, with other 
effects, in the hands of Mr.“ **, an eminent Pawn- 
c broker, in- * freer, N Aminſer, from whom! 
« was redeem'd by Mr. Bulli the player, who fold 
© me to the wardrobe-keepet of one of the theatres, 
« I may ſay, without vanity, that T have acted the 
« principal parts both in tragedy and comedy, to the 
« ſatisfaction of the public; and have often, with 
5c the aſſiſtance of ſkilful barbers, gain'd an applauſe, 
* in which the actor, that wore me had no ſhare; 
and from which I have ſufficient reaſon to be con- 
* yigced, that a certain quantity of hair, duly bedi- 
c zen'd with perfum'd powder and oil of ſweet al- 
„ monds, will do more upon the ſtage than graceful- 
« neſs of action, propriety of pronunciation, or any 
« other theatrical virtue whatſover. You may judge, 
* madam, how long and how ſaccefsfully I ſerv'd 
the patentee, when I aſſure you I was fifteen times 
4 new mounted while I continued in his majeſty's 
«+ ſeryice. At length one Garrick came in power, 
the pupil of art, the fon of nature, and the coaſin- 
german of Shbaleſpear and the paſſions ; coats and 
« wigs, Which heretofore were primary qualities in 
. atting, were now reduced to a ſecondary flate. 
The theatre, reſcued from jargon, rant, and ſenſe- 
4 leſs ſhew, now became the temple of manly and 
rational mirth, and the vehicle of good ſenſe and 
ns . On his Il 3 I prudently ab- 
ulcated, 
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te dicated, and was again ſold to the merchant of 
© Middle-row, My next ſcene of life was a military 
« one, for I was purchaſed by an officer in the Welch 
« fuſileers, when I;experienc'd all the hardſhips of 
« wind and weather, and ſerv'd in the double capacity 
« of caxon and night-cap. I went through a moſt 
« ſurpriſing diverſity of accidents, there was hardly 
« an obje& in nature that did not occur to me, ex- 
« cept a block, a powder-puff, and a comb; at 
length, in the fatal action of Fontenoy, I loſt part of 
« my fore-top and one of my tails ; upon which my 
« maſter preſented me to an old ſerjeant, with whom 
« I ſhortly went fellow-penfioner to Che//ea hoſpital, 
« Here I remained about two months; at length the 
« ſerjeant happening to be drinking a pot of porter 
« at the World's End, a perſon of a very ſingular cha- 
« rafter came in, and after tippling pretty freely, 
„ ſwopt with my maſter for a brown bob and eigh« | 
teen · pence. My preſent poſſeſſor was a conſtant 


« attendant at the Temple-exchange coffee-houſe, and 


«© his profeſſion was of a nature very extraordinary. 
« His buſineſs was to aſſiſt the news-writers in the 


vacation, and other times, when there was a dearth 


« of events; he wou'd make you a plague at Cen- 
« ftantinople at a minute's warning, and for the confi- 
« deration of half a crown, wou'd dethrone the grand 
« ſignior, or kill you an hundred thouſand Tartars. 
« He was perhaps the only man that knew the pri- 
„ vate converſations of all the foreign miniſters at 
* the Hague, and would publiſh you a letter in the 


b- Daily daveriiſer, id which he would unlock the 
cabinet 
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« cabinets of all the crown'd heads in Chriftendem, 
But one night, chancing to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of 
« the grand monarch, a French dancing-maſter took 
« him by the noſe, and threw me into the fire: 
from this lamentable cataſtrophe, madam, you may 
« eaſily account for my preſent appearance. My 
« maſter never thought it worth his while to attempt 
« my reſcue, and had I not offended the company 
« with a diſagreeable ſtink, ſhould have inevitably 
« periſh'd in the flames. I was kickt about the cof. 
te fee-houſe, and trod upon by people of all ranks 
« and degrees for upwards of a week, whey a coun- 
4 try farmer, a great œconomiſt, one of whoſe max. 
& jms it was, that every thing had its uſe, took me 
« up by half of my only remaining tail, and put me 
« into his pocket, As ſoon as I arrived in the coun- 
« try I was ſtation d on a mop-ſtick, to fright the 
« crows from a pea-field, in which office I ſerv'd for 
« about a fortnight, but a beggar-man coming by 
% one day, who had diſcretion enough to think half 
4 a loaf was better than no bread, and any thing of 
% a wig better than a bald pate, took me from my 
« grand poſt, and placed me upon his own idea- pot; 
« which, madam, is a philoſophical name for the 
« head, This is the worthy gentleman, whom you 
& now ſee condeſcending to amufe himſelf with 
e cleaning the ſhoes of perſons of quality, and who 
% now employs me in the ſervile occupation of be- 
„ ing the harbinger of the blacking-ball, and gen- 
« tleman uſher to a bruſh,” 


* 
„„ 


A Lei. 
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4 Letter from Mrs. MidnicnT to the College of 
Phyſicians, in which is prov'd that old Women 
and Nature are their greate/* Enemies. To which 
is added, a modeſt Propoſal for extirpating the 
one, and for preventing the Operations of the 
other. 


Gentlemen, 


HE world in general would be ſurprized at my 
addreſſing you in this affectionate manner, and 
ſpeaking at the ſame time ſo diſreſpectfully as I am 
obliged to do of my own ſex, were I not to offer 
ſome reaſons to prove the rectitude of my conduct. I 
am, gentlemen (and I wou'd have every body know 
it) under the greateſt obligations to your fraternity ; 
and if, as a certain author ſays, ingratitude be worſe 
than the fin of witchcraft, ſure gratitude will be a 
ſufficient plea for my taking upon me the defence of 
your characters, and your profeſſion ; characters that 
ſand full in the front of fame, and a proſeſſion that 
has raiſed” and ſupported itſelf meerly by art, has 
no connection with, or dependance on nature, but is 
ſelf-exiſtent, and, like a true noun ſubſtantive, ſtands 
alone. 

To prove this, and at the ſame time to demonſtrate 
the uſefulneſs of your ſcience, we need only look back 
to the days of ignorance and ſimplicity ; thoſe days 
when the people had no means of getting genteely 
out of the world, but were obliged to wait till they 
were carried off by mere old age; and this did not 


happen 
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happen to ſome till they had lived ſeveral hundnd 
years ; nay, we have an account of one old felloy, 
Methuſetah, IT think his name was, who lived to the 
age of nine hundred and ninety-nine. An evident 
proof of their total negle& of phyſic ! diſeaſes 
they had in thoſe days, that is certain ; but then, 
as they had no practitioners in phyſic w ſupport 
them, they were ſoon rooted out. 'The care of the 
fic was the province of the Old Noman, who, toge- 
ther with the aid of one Nature, whom you may pro- 
bably have heard of, ſoon cured their patients : and 
fo ignorant were they of the true principles of phy- 
ſick, that they depended entirely upon experience, 
conſulted what they called the ſymptoms, to diſtin. 
guiſh one diſeaſe from another, and when they had 
found out a remedy that had cured nineteen patients 
of any one diſtemper, they fooliſhly ſuppoſed the 
ſame medicine would cure the twentieth. 'Thus they 
ignorantly went on, and in order to convey this their 
experience to poſterity, the diſeaſes (with the ſymp- 
toms by which it might be known) the remedy, and 
the ſucceſs, were engraven on pillars, or written on 
the walls of their temples. So that then there was 
no more art required to cure any diſorder, than there 
is now to walk over the new bridge at We/minſier, 
But when the dawn of true medical knowledge ap- 
peared, when we began to diſcover the mechanical 
operation of every medicine, and to find out the la- 
tent cauſe of every diſeaſe, phyſic was no more that 
{imple filly thing; for the true and invincible heroes 


of the ſcience immediately called in the mechanical 
| laws, 
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laws, and an ingenious and uſeful application was 
made of the momenta of the fluids, cylinders, tri- 
angles, lines, tangents and ſecants, levers, ropes and 
pullies. Millſtones were brought into the ſtomach, 
flint and ſteel into the blood veſſels, and hammer 
and vice into the lungs ; and now people began to die 
in a reaſonable time, and the ſon had ſome hopes of 
enjoying his father's eſtate before he himſelf was an 
old man. Happy twould be for us, if phyfic was 
to reſt here! happy would it be if all the fick were 
committed to your care, oblig'd to ſwallow your pre- 
ſcriptions, and no innovators permitted to break in 
upon your practice. But ſo it is, and I am ſorry to 
ſay it, there are certain i Womer, who have had a 
deſcription of diſeaſes and remedies for them handed 
down from their fooliſh predeceſſors, with which they 
cure patients after they have been carried through the 
regular forms of phyſic, and have been conſign'd to 
death by the moſt knowing of ye all. 

Mr. Vilſon t'other day coming off a long journey, 
was taken very ill, his father immediately ſent for a 
gentleman of the faculty, who order'd twenty ounces 
of blood to be taken from him, and then preſcrib'd 
him ſixteen bliſters and a vomit. But his grandmo- 
ther came in at the inſtant, and, upon examining the 
patient, found that he had rode eighty miles that day, 
and, as he was well in the morning when he ſet out, 
ſhe concluded that his illneſs, and the fainting fit he 
had, was occaſion'd by the fatigue of the journey ; 
ſhe therefore ſet aſide the preſcription ; nor wou'd 
ſhe ſuffer him to be blooded, but ordered him to bed, | 

gave 
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gave him ſome warm whey with hartſhorn drops in 
it, and lo in the morning he was well. — Now here 
was a good job ſpoil'd by the interpoſition of an 41; 
Woman. 

Mrs. Mary Grove was ſeiz d with a diſorder which 
bereft her of her ſenſes, ſhe was abſolutely mad for 
ſome months, and attended by ſeveral of your faculty, 
but the diſeaſe was too obſtinate to be remov'd, till 
Goody Curtis was call'd in ; who, when ſhe had a lucid 
interval, deſired to ſpeak to her. This e Woman 
aſk'd her a queſtion, which was only - proper to be 
Put to a woman, and upon enquiry found out the 
cauſe of her diſorder, and with ſome gentle cathartic: 
and ſteel, the lunatic was ſoon reſtored, Now is uot 
this provoking? And if theſe old jades are ſuffer'd 
to go on this manner, true phyſic will be turn'd 
topſey turvey, and all your valuable and eſſential Gre 
and Latin terms will be laugh'd at. 

Beſides theſe ſworn enemies of yours, there is ano- 
ther combin'd with them, who is altogether as power- 
ful, and as much to be guarded againſt, and that is 
Nature ; for ſhe works in the dark like a mole under- 
ground, and uſes a thouſand little tricks to baffle 
your abilities. | 

Mr. Jobnſon was ſeiz'd with a violent diſorder in 
his head and ſtomach, and, as he was a rich man, 
they. call'd in my worthy and learn'd friends Dr. 
EmeTic, Dr. Supor1ric, Dr. CaTHarTicC, and Dr. 
BrisTER. As the gentleman was in imminent dan- 
ger, they were deſir'd to be ſpeedy in their confe- 
rence, The firſt point to be ſettled was who ſhou'd 
write, 
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write, which, after each had pleaded his pre-emi- 
nence about an hour, was agreed on; and Dr, Eux- 


Þ rie, after ſhaking his head a conſiderable time, ob- 
i ſerv'd, That it was an exfoliation of the glands, which, 
N like the broken wheels of a watch, being unable to per- 
„ their office, the unconcocted matter had fallen upon 
y the membranous coats of the inteſtines, and cauſed a lace- 


ration, which muſt be remov'd by a VoMIT. Dr. Su- 
1 Wy 00k tFIC ſaid, it-was a pleurih in the thigh, which he 
was for feveating away, In ſhort, they were all four 
de of fourteen different opinions, and when arguments 
de fil'd, arms were call'd in to their aid; and the room 
was ſoon ſtrew'd with diſlocated canes, tags of wigs, 
and other marks of a furious engagement. During 
this ſquabble, Natare excited in the patient a power- 
ful purging, and he was ſo well recover'd before the 
fray was over, that he fairly got up and run away, 
and by that means preſerv'd both his life and his 
money. 


Theſe, gentlemen, are ſome of the fly tricks of 
Nature, who is ever endeavouring to baffle your art, 
and give the world a mean opinion of your learning, 
that ſhe herſelf forſooth may be thought the chief 
phyſician : and, I believe from reading, conſidering, 
in and reconſidering what I have ſaid, you will find that 
n, “% Women and Nature are your preateſt enemies; 
r. and if, after deliberation and conſultation, you find: 
7» I this to be true, I wou'd humbly propoſe that the 
'- If firſt may be entirely extirpated, and the operations of 
the laſt may be as much as poſſibly prevented: and, 
d how this may be moſt . effettually accompliltd, I 
, 74 
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ſhall ſignify to you in my next, for I have alway; 
your welfare at heart, and ſhall, upon every occaf.. 
on, be ready to teſtify with what truth and ſincerity 
I am, | 


| GENTLEMEN, 
Your very affeftionate friend, 
M. Mipnijeur, 


The ITCH of SCRIBBLING proved 10 be 
4 catching. 


WHAT this diſorder, like many of the cutane- 
- ous kind, is catching, may I think be proved 
from a multitude of caſes that have lately fallen un- 
der my cognizance ; and. whoever conſiders the na- 
ture and bad effects of it, will ſee alſo the neceſſity 
of this inveſtigation. From a thouſand inſtances that 
I have at hand, I ſhall ſelect but a ſew; the firſt I 
ſhall introduce is the caſe of Mr. J. Honeyſuckle, who 
was originally a barber near the Temple, and a good 
honeſt man, that had no more to ſay for himſelf than 
| Other. people, till he became acquainted with the 
maſter of George's coffee-houſe, and was called in to 
ſhave the WiTs. There is ſomething very powerful 
and aſtoniſhing in the nature and action of the efluvia 
which aſcends from certain bodies, and I doubt not 
but it was the effluvia that aſcended from the heads of 
theſe people while Jobn was ſhaving them, that wrought 
this tickling irritation in his fancy, and brought on 
| kim 
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bim the itch of ſcribbling. And perhaps it is alſo 
owing to the effluvia that dropped from the brains of 
Jahn, which has affected many of the members of 
that ſociety with the terrible degree of dulneſs they at 
preſent poſſeſs. When J look into my book of mecha- 
nics, read over the laws of motion, and find that all 
bodies act reciprocally on each other; that the horſe 
draws as much as the log, and the log as the horſe, 
[ am confirmed in this opinion: but what this efluvia 
can be, or of what ſort of materials it is compoſed, 
no man can tell. Doctor PuzzLE, indeed, affirms, 
„That it is the quinteſſence of an effence, which 
« being ſpecifically lighter than the heavier parts, 
« flies off one body, like A/chohol, and inſinuates it- 
« ſelf into another body, ſomehow, and ſomewhere, 
« ſo that that body is affected with it.” But as the 
doctor's definition does not much affect or inſtruc 
me, I muſt beg leave to retain my old opinion, till I 
can find a better; and to conclude, that this effluvia is 
2 ſort of animalcula, or maggot, which inſinuates 
itſelf through the pores of the ſkin ; and the only 
difference. between this itch and the other is, that the 
animalculæ in this are finer, and have the power of 
inſinuating themſelves through both the ſkin and the 
ſkull; and this I think will plainly appear, when we 
conſider the manner and the different degrees of in- 
ſection. Mr. Kenderico was born of honeſt parents, 
who put him apprentice to a rulemaker, hoping there- 
dy ſo far to have provided for him, that he ſhould have 
lived in the world, enjoyed a cut from a hot joint of 
meat every Sunday, and have had a new coat every 

Eaſter 
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Zaſter in the year: but, unfortunately for this poor 
man, a poet came into his maſter's ſhop, during his 
apprenticeſhip, and, while he was bargaining for a 
black lead pencil, receiv'd a meſſage from the muſes, 
that precipitated him away without his hat, which 
was carried after him by Mr. Kenderico, who, as it 
then rained, very inadvertently put it on his own 
head, and, by that means, contracted this terrible 
diſorder, which indeed has been the more fatal to 
him, on account of his trade; for the effluvia of the 
braſs uſed in the joints of his rules, has ſo caſe-har. 
dened his face, that tis become abſolutely callous, and 
knows no more of the vermilion tincture bluſhed by 
the native force of modeſty, than the deſarts of Barca 
do of the bloom or fragrance of the roſe : beſides, 
the effluvia from the lead of his pencils and other in- 
ftruments, intermixing itſelf with the reſt, prepon- 
derates all to the bottom; every thing he ſcrib- 
bles finks into oblivion, and yet the incitation conti- 
nues on the poor wretch, and puſhes him on towards 
his own deſtruction. 

STAMPER®O, though a boy of no talents, taſte, or 
genius in the world, is aflited with this diſorder ; 
which Dr. Rocko, who attended him, afſures me was 
caught only by packing up magazines, the dulleſt 
things in the univerſe; and this pitiful creature js 
now in a deplorable ſtate, ever attempting to do ſome- 
thing, which ends in nothing; for his lines are as 
void of meaning as his advertiſements are of manners, 

But if we leave theſe wretches, who are the drcls 
of mankind, and aſcend to a bigher ſphere, we Pall 
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ſee the ſame traces, the ſame wonderful effects of the 
efluvia, This is to be diſcover'd even in the inimi 
table Mr. SepcLEY ; who, tho' a perſon incompara- 
bly above thoſe I have already quoted, and whoſe 
pen, tho' infinitely ſuperior not only to them, but to 
moſt of our modern ſcribblers, is nevertheleſs indebt- 
ed to the efluvia evaporated from the wits he has been 
* MW :lmoſt continually in company with: it was from them 
be imbibed this Cacoathes of ſcribbling ; and we may 
every well account for the difference between his writ- 
ings, and the performances of the perſons I have men- 
d tioned above, if we conſider that nature has given him 
an extenſive proportion of ſolid underſtanding, and 
that he has long been a companion not only for the 
wits of the times, but for the men of ſenſe. 

But what more fully, and beyond all contradiction, 
proves this diſorder to be contagious, is the caſe of 
this gentleman's dog C/ebrook, who, from only lying 
ti- W under the table where the wits uſually meet, and by 
ds WW walking out with his friend B r, is become 

one of the moſt eminent writers of the age, and has 
or I penned one piece, which has been receiv'd with com- 
er; © mendations even by the ingenious authors of the 
vas WW SrupenT, who have inſerted it in their admirablg 
leſt collection. 


not half like it, for I was moſt conſumed ſea-fick ; 
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al 

Au EPIGRAM from the Greek, h 

: ſ 

By Mrs. MIDNIOG ET. i 

O a mouſe, ſays a miſer, My dear Mr. Mouſe, 1 * 

e Pray what may you pleaſe for to want in my v 
houſe?” ® 

Says the mouſe, « Mr. Miſer, pray keep yourſelf * 
quiet, 5 

« You are ſafe in your perſon, your purſe, and your 0 
diet. ; 

« A lodging I want, which ev'n you may afford, Ar 
« But none would come here to beg, borrow, or = 


board.” 
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A Fourney to PAR1s: in a Letter from à Cout- 
try "Squire to his Papa. 


Paris in France, this 16th of june, Ausg. Domini, 
1749, in the 22d Year of King George the ſecond. 


Fwer-honeour'd Sir, Mon Pere, 


FTER my humble duty remembred to you, 
hoping you are in good health, as I am at this 
preſent writing : this is for to let you know, that we 
left Dower laſt Tue/day was three weeks, to ſail upon 
the main ocean ſea; and having a bloody ſtrong gale 
of wind, we got to Calais in four hours: but I did 


and 


2 
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and our Dick was ſo abominatious bad, that I thought 

he would have been wivat rex, and died upon the 

ſpot: he had a growling and grumbling in his griſk- 

ing, and muted and caſt to that degree, as if he 
would have brought up his very pluck and harſlet. 

We had no ſooner landed, but we were hurried to 
the governor's, and then to the cuſtom-houſe, where 
we had a mortal deal of trouble with my portman- 

teau ; and Dick had like to have loſt the bag where 
was all my clean linnen and old ſhoes. And, as nei- 
ther Dick nor I underſtood then one word of French, 
we had like to have been bamboozled ; but by the 
help of a well-ſpoken Exgliſß gentleman, a very 
handſome-body'd perſon in the face, (whom I found 
was a drawer at the $;/ver-lion there) we got*out of 
the ſcrape, and he very civilly carried us to the houſes 
where he had the honour to ſerve. There we lived in 
clover; and there I found two Exgliſb travellers going 
to Paris; the one a humming young ſpendthrift, with 
a blue purple ſcarlet coat on, all bedizen'd with lace ; 
a filly puppy! that could neither play at putt nor all- 
fours ; but wanted me, forſooth, to play at quadrille, 
which I knew no more of than the pope of Rome; 
ſo I ſmelt the lay, and ſhunn'd him. The other was 
an Oxford ſcholar juſt come from Cambridge, a meer 
ninny : his firſt queſtion was, if I was acquainted with 
the Claſſicks ? and I, in return, aſk'd him if he was 
acquainted in Ex? and let him know, you was of 
the Quorum, and that I was your ſon and heir: but 
as for the family of the C/afficks, I was ſure there was 
no ſuch in our county, or none of any note; upon 
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this he grinn'd, and turn'd away upon his heel, And 
ſo I found the fellow was a fool; and I was glad 
I got ſheere of him: and reſolv'd to keep no Eg. 
{;þ gentlemen company; becauſe, firſt and fore- 
moſt, they ſpend their money at no rate, and I do 
not deſire ſuch converſation, becauſe I know it argues 
nothing, and their pretences to friendſhip is nothing 
but blandation. And I reſolving to live within com- 
paſs, (do you fee fir) deſign'd to go to Paris in the 
waggon, But when I call'd for a reckoning (blood 
and thunder!) I may ſay, there was the devil to pay 
— but as the ſaying is, ec:/itas non habet legs ; ſo 1 
paid it with as good a will as if I had ſwallow'd a 
hedge-hog. | 

We ſet out early one morning in company only 
with three Frenchmen (very cliver gentlemen indeed !) 
one of them ſpoke pretty good, bad Exgliſb, and had 
been footman to a half - pay officer; the ſecond was a 
rope dancer; and the third taught dogs to ſet, and 
the like; but ſurely they were the moſt complaiſant 
gentlemen that ever were born or chriſten d. What. 
ever I ſaid, they ſaid ſo too: if I ſneez d, they bow'd; 
if Tlaugh'd, they did the ſame; if I yawn'd, they 
ſtretch'd their jaws, and ſo forth. We were ten days 
in getting to Paris, and paſs'd thro' many towns and 
cities: but I knew better than to puzzle my brains to 
remember their names, which would argufie nothing 
at all, if ſo be I came for improvement, and the like 
of that. My fellow-travellers were ſo mortal civil to 


me, that I could do no leſs than bear their expences ; 


however, I loſt nothing by it, for in return they taught 


tne French as faſt as hops, ſo that by the time we got 
| to 
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to Paris, I could ſay, awe moun/eer, and nm mounſeer, As 
well as the beſt of them, and ſo could our Dic too. 
But they all ſaid, that they never knew any body 
that ever learned ſo much in ſo ſhort a time, and I am 
of the ſame mind too, tho” I ſay it, that ſhou'd not 
ſay it, and that's a proud word; but mum for that 
tate is Latin for a candle, 

At Paris, by advice of my friend the footman, f 
took lodgings at a friend's of his, at a fix ſouſe or i- 
nary, up two pair of ſtairs in a back lane, becauſe of 
cheap living. For, thinks I to myſelf, as I am here 
to ſee faſhions, I may as well do that ont of a win- 
dow up two pair of ſtairs, as out' of a parlour: and, 
to ſave charges, Dick lies with me, but is diſmally 
afraid of ſpirits, and of things walking, becauſe he 
cannot ſpeak a bit of Latin. And, for my own 
part, I reſolve (as the ſaying is) to keep only the. 
beſt of company: ſo I found a ſufficient number of 
very polite gentlemen that lodged in the ſame houſe ; 
that is to ſay, two journeyinen taylors (natives of 
Ireland) two Italian fiddlers, and the chief toad eater 
to a very noted mountebank! but ſure, and ſure! 
had you but ſeen how they. all honour'd, bow'd to, 
and complimented me, you would have taken your 
corporal oath, that they were men of quality, and 
knew that I was ſomebody. 

I have been at court but once, and I will inſure you, 
I will never go twice; for I think in my heart, that 
it is as fine a ſight to ſee our quarter ſeſſions. But it 
ſeems my merit could not be hid there: for I am told 
by one that heard it from the king's corn-cutter, that 

; G 3 he 
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he was inform'd by one of the pages in waiting, that 
he thinks he heard the cardinal ſay, as how, as he 
almoſt thought, that I was ſomebody of diſtinction, if 
the truth was known, and the like of that. 

I muſt not forget to tell you, that they are all here, 
either papiſbes, or Roman Catholicks, and I like them 
at no price: ſo that when I have ſeen faſhions one 
week more, I deſign to return from beyond ſea, in 
order, Sir, to make you a grandfather, if I live and 
do well, as the ſaying is. The whole city have their 
eye upon me, eſpecially the ladies, who I am told 
are all in love with me: and every one ſays, I am 
vaſtly improv'd by travelling; and that I am ſo witty, 
and ſo wiſe, that they never ſaw the peer of me in all 
their born days. And as I have now ſeen the world, 
] hope the gentlemen of the county will be ſo wiſe as 
to put me up for one at the next election. So no 
more at preſent, but my love to Tom Jackſon, and 
Gndman Hichumbottom, and to the parſon, and his 
aunt, which is all from, 


Dear Papa, 
Your ever living Son till Death, 


W. BoosByKkiN. 


P. S. Here is a vaſt cunning man lives at the very 
next door, he proffers for a luidore (as they call it) 
to learn me to make ſpells and charms, and love- 


. powders, and will teach me to raiſe the devil into 


the bargain : which I think may be of great uſe to 
me at elections, and in fox hunting, and ſo forth. 
| And, 


1 _ PREY 1 Finne 
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And, as I have a capacity for any witty thing, I 
have a huge mind to learn: and, he ſays, if I will 
turn papiſh, he will give me the true receipt to 
make the philoſopher's ſtone, that will turn every 
thing I touch, to gold, and ſilver, and money, 
and the like : but I ſhall beg his diverſion for that, 
for I han't a mind to be damn'd at preſent; and 
hope I never ſhall, if I live and do well, and to 
forth, as the ſaying 1s, 


. 1 


A certain Method by which a Man may engage the 
Fates in bis Favour, and procure himſelf Go0B 
Luck. | 


Communicated to Mr;, Midnight, as a Arcanum : by a 
Gentleman, who ſtudied for it forty Years in the ſeue- 
ral Univerſities of Europe. 


Otwithſtanding what the ancient and modern 

authors have ſaid concerning the difference 
of men's opinions, there are two points wherein I 
think we are all agreed, which are, firſt, to ſolicit 
good luck; and, ſecondly, to avoid the il. And as 
this is the caſe, I think I cannot do a more acceptable 
ſervice to the public, than to inform them in what 
manner, ard by what means, they may always, and 
at all times, procure themſelves that which is good 
and agreeable, and avoid the other, which is ſo ob- 
G 4 noxious : 
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noxious: and I, with the more pleaſure, enter on 
this ſubject, as it will, in all probability, put an end 
to many of thoſe fears and anxieties which people 
poſſeſs themſelves with on mere trifling occaſions, 
Spilling a little ſalt ſhall make a whole family un- 
happy. A ſingle crow in a road ſhall turn a man 
back, even tho' he was going for the midwife. The 
fall of a martin's neſt is a dreadful ſymptom, and of 
more conſequence than the fall of a ſtar, or a comet, 
Ravens are the harbingers of death; and the howl- 
ing of a dog has been thought ſufficient to call a 
ghoſt from the grave. 

For the valuable ſecret, which I am about to com- 
municate to you to cure this evil, I am oblig'd to the 
learned and ingenious Monſ. Bourgenderfis, who aſ- 
ſures me, from his own experience, that theſe, and 
all other omens of ill luck, may be prevented by 
only placing the body in a proper poſition at the time 
of riſing. As the above-mention'd gentleman has 
made this affair his ſtudy for forty years, and is a 
great maſter of Aſtrolagy, Palmiſtry, Alchymy, c. he 
muſt undoubtedly be a good judge of the matter; 
and I have his authority to ſay, that every thing has 
happen'd to his wiſh ever fince he put this method in 


practice. Beſides this, he has given me to under- 


Rand, that ſeveral great generals, who have been in- 
ſtructed in this myſtery, have practiſed it with equal 
ſucceſs. The late Duke of M—/b——gh made uſe of 
this artifice, when he obtain'd thoſe glorious battles 
for the Engl; nation, at Blenheim, Ramillies, and Mal- 
plagutt. The ſea commanders did the ſame twice in 

| * 
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the time of Charles IT. when with ſuch good ſucceſs 
they engaged and defeated the Dur fleets. *I'was 
2 maxim with all our admirals in the days of een 
Flizabeth. Charles XII. of Swedin fought upon this 
very principle, depended entirely upon it, and per- 
form'd wonders, till he became ſo elated and puff'd 
up with conqueſt, that he neglected this rule, and 
then he was taken priſoner, and ſoon after kill'd by a 
cannon- ball. In ſhort, ſo wonderfully efficacious is 
this method, that I myſelf knew two generals, en- 
gaged by different nations at war, who drew up their 
armies, fought a battle, and both conquer'd, not- 
withſtanding it happened on a childermas day. But 
it would be abſurd to ſay more — Thoſe who con- 
fider how many gentlemen have advanced themſelves 
in the church and the ſtate, in the army and the 
navy, in the law aud in phyſic, meerly by this means, 
and without any merit, or pretenſions to merit 
whatſoever, can no longer doubt that it is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence for a man To RISE WITH Eis 
BACE'SIDE urwarDs; — for that is the nol. 
trum, which I might have ſold for an infinite ſum. 
— But I here give it you freely there —— 
take it —= and may the obſervance of it make ye 


all happy. 


M. MipnicuT. 


G5 Tulxas 
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THINGs to be laugh'd at : 
AK: 
A Collection of honeſt Prejudices ¶ continued). 


EXT unto 4rvi there are two rivers, Atoica 
and Caora, and on that branch which is called 
Caora are a nation of people whoſe heads appear not 
above their ſhoulders ; which, tho' it may be thought 
a meer fable, yet for mine own part, I am reſolved 
it is true; becauſe every CuiLD in the provinces of 
Arromaia and Canuri aftirm the ſame : they are call'd 
Emwaipanoma ; they are reported to have their eyes in 
their ſhoulders, and their mouths in the middle of 
their breaſts; and that a long train of hair groweth 
_ backward between their ſhoulders, 


Sir W. RaLetcn's Works, Page 209. 


The eighth ſpecies of earthquakes, is, where-over 
and above the riſing and ſinking the parts pf the 
earth, there are a great variety of other accidents at- 


tending ; ſuch for inſtance, as appears in that relation 


which the learn'd Camden gives us, of a very famous 
earthquake in Herefordfvire, where, in the year 1571, 
Marclay-hill, in the eaſt part of the ſhire, with a roar- 
ing noiſe, removed itſelf from the place where it 
ſtood, and for three days together travelled from its 

old ſeat. 
It began firſt to take its journey February 19th, be- 
ing Saturday, at fix of the clock at night, and by ſeven 
the 
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the next morning, it had gone forty paces, carrying 
with it ſheep in their cotes, hedge-rows and trees, 
whereof, ſome were overturn'd; ſome that ſtood upon 
the plain were firmly growing upon the hill ; thoſe 
that were eaſt were turn'd weſt, and thoſe in the weſt 
were ſet in the eaſt: in this remove it overthrew 
Kinaſton chapel, and turned two highways near an 
hundred yards from their old paths, The quantity of 
ground thus remov'd was about twenty-fix acres, 
which opening itſelf with rocks and all, bore the 
earth before it for four hundred yards ſpace, without 
any ſtay, leaving paſturage in the place of the tillage, 
and the tillage overſpread with paſturage: laſtly, 
overwhelming its lower parts, it mounted to a hill 
of twelve fathoms high, and there reſted, after ee 
days t: avel, 


Diſſertation upon Earthquakes, Page 43- 


Among the many people who have had courage 
and learning to lay ſpirits and ghofts, G. W. Salo- 
MINE may be reckon'd and eſteem'd the moſt conſi- 
derable and knowing ; for he made a fortune, and 
raiſed an eſtate by this very trade ; and is ſaid to have 
laid 1379 ſouls in the Red-ſea. A place which I 
know by experience, and by examination, have found 
all ghoſts and ſpirits are moſt afraid of; and this I 
think proves Sa/omine's power to be very great, as it 
is a place they wou'd not but by force bave went 
into, 


It is to be remark'd, that Sa/omine was the ſeventh 
fon of his father and mother, who was a virtuous 
{ woman; 
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woman; and he had alſo a wonderful faculty of 


curing all diſeaſes with @ touch. Such ſurpriſing 


power is there in ſome people. Yet this gentleman 
was not more to be thought of than an acquaintance 
of mine, an Oxford ſcholar, who, to my certain 


knowledge and belief, hath cured many diſorders, 


and allayed the ghoſts of many diſturb'd people, 
when no other perſon could do them. In a village 
where I liv'd, I do know that there was a great 
houſe, a manſion-houſe, haunted by a ſpirit that 
turn'd itſelf into a thouſand ſhapes and forms, but 
generally came in the figure of a boiled ſcrag of nut- 
ton, and had baffled and defy'd the learned men of 
both univerſities; but this being told to my friend, 


- who was a deſcendant and relation of the learned 


Friar Bacon, he undertook to lay it, and that even 
without his books; and 'twas done in this manner: 
he ordered ſome water to be put into a clean ſkillet, 
that was new, and had never been on the fire. When 
the water boiled, he himſelf pulled off his hat and 
ſhoes, and then took ſeven turnips, which he pared 
with a ſmall penknife, that had been rubbed and 
whetted on a loadſtone, and put them into the water. 
When they were boiled, he order'd ſome butrer to be 
melted in a new glaized earthen pipkin, and then 


maſhed the turnips in it. Juſt as this was finiſhed, I 


myſelf ſaw the ghoſt, in the form of a boiled ſerag of 
mutton, peep in at the window, which I gave him 
notice of, and he ſtuck his fork into him, and ſowſed 
both him and the turnips into a pewter diſh, and eat 
both up, and the houſe was ever afterward quiet and 

ſill, 
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fill. Now this I ſhould not have believed, or 
thought true, but I ſtood by, and ſaw all the whole 
ceremony performed. 


Jacksox's State of the Defun, Page 97, 


SSIS ISSSSISD PODS ISSS 
VERSES written in a LoN DON Churchyard, 


147 R I A now TI ll ceaſe to ſing, 
And all the op'ning ſweets of ſpring : 
The Chop-houſe in my verſe ſhall ring, 
Where lives my lovely Ferry. 


Where antient cooks exert their art ; 

No youthful damſel bears a part: 

Yet one has broil'd my very heart, 
And that was lovely Jenny. 


Brown as the walnut is her hair, 

Her ſkin is like the napkin fair, 

More blooming than red cabbage, are 
The cheeks of lovely Fenny. 


Each fav'ry diſh to cit and fop 

She bears, herſelf a nicer chop; 

How far more elegant, to ſop, 
And feaſt on lovely Jen. 


More tempting than the ſmoaking ſtake, 
Or ſweeteſt tart her fingers make 
I'd loſe my dinner for the ſake 
Of taſting lovely Jenny. 
But 
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But when I pay for ſtake or tart, 

I act a very miſer's part; 

At once the money and my heart, 
] give to lovely Jenny. 


Let Jove his fam'd ambroſia eat; 
And youthful Hebe ever wait; 
I envy not his joy or ſtate, 

While ſerv'd by lovely Jenny. 


While Britiſb herrings Britons love, 

Or city throats with cuſtard move; 

While nectar pleaſes mighty Jove, 
So long ſhall I love Jenny. 


And when at length the beauty dies, 

Oh! cut her into little pies ! 

Like jelly-ſtars ſhe'll grace the ſkies, 
So bright is lovely Jenny. 


St. Clements Church. yard, 
May 1. 1751. 


nnn 


To the wiſe Inhabitants of TRING, in Hertford- 
ſhire, and the Towns and oats adjacent, 


Gentlemen, 


Have receiv'd a very particular and impartial ac- 
count of your behaviour to poor Gaffer Oſborne 
and his unhappy wife; and I am really ſhock'd at 
your inhumanity, and afham'd of your ſttpidity. 
Don't 
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Don't you think the following paragraph will make 
a pretty figure in the annals of England, and give 
poſterity a fine idea of your wiſdom, ſagacity, huma- 
nity, and religion ? 


A Letter from Tring in Hertfordſhire, April 24. 


c N Monday laſt a ſhocking affair happen'd 
; here. One B—rf—9, who keeps a publick- 
* houſe, from baſe and lucrative views, had given out 
© he was bewitched by one Oſborne and his wife, (in- 
« offenſive people, of the age of threeſcore years and 
upwards) and had it cry'd at ſeveral market-towns, 
that they were to be try'd by ducking the day afore- 
ſaid; when about noon a great concourſe of peo-- 
ple, to the number of five thouſand at leaſt, ap- 
pear'd in the town. The officers of the pariſh had 
privately remov'd the poor old couple, in the dead 
time of the night, into the church, as a place of 
ſafety. The mob demanded theſe unhappy wretches 
at the workhouſe, but on being acquainted they 
were not there, they pulled down the pales and 
walls, broke all the windows, and demoliſhed a 
part of the houſe : after ſearching the chimnies and 
cielings without effect, they ſeized the governor, 
hawled him down to the ſtream, and declared they 
would drown him, and fire the whole town, unleſs 
they deliver'd theſe poor creatures into their hands. 
The mob ran up and down with ſtraw in their 
hands, and were going to put their threats into 
execution, had they not been deliver'd up. Theſe 
miſerable creatures were now dragged two miles, 
« ſript 
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« ſtript ſtark naked, their thumbs ty'd to their toes, 
and in this ſhameful manner were thrown into a 
muddy fiream. After much ducking and ill uſage, 
the poor old woman was thrown quite naked on the 
© bank, almoſt choaked with mud, and expired in a 
few minutes, being kick'd and beat with ſticks, even 
« after ſhe was dead; and the poor maa hes dange- 
* rouſly ill of the bruiſes he receiv'd. To add to their 
© barbarity, they put the dead witch (as they call'd 


| © her) in bed with her huſband, and ty'd them toge- 


ther. The coroner's inqueſt have brought in their 
« verdict, wilful murder, Several perſons are appre- 
© hended on this account, and the inhabitants are 
making diligent ſearch after others, being deter- 
« min'd to bring them to. condign puniſhment.” 


Pray, (for God's ſake) if you have any ſenſe at all, 
if you are not meer idiots and Junatics, let me tell 


you a ſtory. 


There was in the weſt of England, where I lived 
ſeveral years, a poor induſtrious woman, who labour'd 
under the ſame evil report that the above poor 
wretches were ſtigmatiz d with. Every hog that died 
with the murrain, every cow that ſlipt her calf, ſhe 
was accountable for. If a horſe had the flaggers, 
ſhe was ſuppoſed to be in his head; and whenever 
the wind blew a little harder than ordinary, Goody 
Gilbert was playing her tricks, and riding upon a 


by broomſtick in the air. Theſe, and a thouſand other 


Phantaſies, too ridiculous to recite, poſſeſs'd the pates 
of the common people. Horſe-ſhoes were nail'd with 
the heels upwards, and many tricks were made uſe 


of, 
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of, to intrap and mortify the poor creature; and ſuch 
was their rage againſt her, that they petition u Mr. 
Williams, the parſon of the pariſh, not to let her 
come to church, and, at laſt, even inſiſted upon it; 
but this he over-ruled, and allow'd the poor old wo- 
man a nook in one of the iſles to herſelf, where ſhe 
muttered over her prayers in the beſt manner ſhe 
could. The pariſh, thus diſconcerted and enraged, 

withdrew the ſmall pittance they allow'd for her ſup- 
port, and would have reduced her to the neceſſity of 
ſtarving, had ſhe not been till aſſiſted by the be- 
nevolent Mr. Williamt, who often ſent her bread and 

meat, frequently procured her ſpinning-work from 
the next market-town, and ſo provoked was he at 
their behaviour to her, that he once apply'd to a 
neighbouring juſtice of the peace in her behalf; buy 
as there happen'd a ſtorm the night before, which 
ſtript part of the thatch off his worſhip's ſtable, that 
wiſe baberdaſher of the law refuſed her relief. I 
was, one afternoon, drinking tea with Mrs. Williams, 
when a meſſage was brought that poor Fane Gilbert 
was extremely ill; upon which we all three went to 
ſee her. As ſhe was fick, I expected to have found 
her in bed, and we open'd the door ſoftly, not to diſ- 
turb her; but when we came into her little hovel, 
poor Jane was ſpinning by a ſmall peat fire, which 
I could have cover'd with my hand, As the poor 
old creature was deaf, ſhe did not. hear, us open the 
door, and I had an opportunity of taking a full ſur- 
vey of her before ſhe perceiv'd us. A picture of 
ſuch wretchedneſs I never ſaw before or ſince. Her 


body was half * inſomuch that her wither'd 
ſhoulders 
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ſhoulders and part of her breaſt appear'd thro' der 
tatter d gown. Her head was bound round with an 
old blue ſtocking, that expoſed her bald crown and 
her ears to view. Her hoſe were compoſed of two 
kaybands, tyed round her legs with a packthread. 
ſtring. She fat in an old elbow-chair, and, by fits, 
dozed, and then again turn'd her wheel ; to the mo- 
tion of which her under-jaw kept exact time, When 
Mr. Villiams call'd to her, ſhe raiſed herſelf up, and, 
by the ſuppart of the chair, made us a curtſey. The 
manner of our coming in had a little confus'd her, 
but ſhe ſoon recover'd herſelf, and, by our defire, ſaz 
down. Mr. Williams then enquir'd into the ſtate of 
her diſorder, and ſhe told him, that ſhe believ'd her 
illneſs was occaſion'd by her eating that food; (point- 
ing to an earthen pan that ſtood before us, in which 
were mix'd a little barley-meal, ſalt and water) and 
added, that ſhe had not had any bread or meat for 
ſeven days. At this he was furpriſed, and aſk'd, what 
was became of the victuals he ſent her the begin- 
ing of that week ? ſhe thank'd him for it, and 
reply'd, that two fellows in the neighbourhood, 
whoſe names ſhe mentioned, had taken it from her; 
and that one of them had ſtruck her ſeveral blows, 
Mr. Williams ſeemed angry that ſhe did not inform 
him of it; but ſhe deſired he would not be diſpleaſed, 
and ſaid, ſhe was loath to be too troubleſome. Mrs. 
Williams (who is a mighty good woman) was greatly 
affected with this circumſtance, and ſhed tears, which 
were indeed accompany'd with my own: ſhe then 
warm'd a little ſack-whey, ſhe had brought in her 

pocket, 
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poeket, and gave it the poor creature to drink. This 
Jane iwallow'd eagerly, and was ſo chearful after it, 
that ſhe talk'd to us above two hours, entertain'd us 
with her whole ſtory, and the hiſtory, of her time, 
which was frequently interrupted with the warmeſt 
expreſſions of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 
When I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at her memory and 
good ſenſe, ſhe told me that ſhe was once a young 
gentlewoman's waiting-maid, with whom ſhe had a 
good education, and could, even now, read and write 
very well, but that the neighbours would not ſuffer 
her to have a pen and ink, and had ſtolen her bible 
and her ſpectacles. Juſt as we were coming away, 
I put two half-crowns into her hand, which ſhe re- 
turned me again, and begg'd I would oblige her with 
ſome halfpence in their ſteed; for the people, ſays 
ſhe, in the neighbourhood, are poſſeſs'd with a notion, 
that I can turn lead into filver and gold, but that by 


and by it will become lead again, and therefore none 


of the ſhops will change my money. When we part- 
ed with the old woman, ſhe cryed, and whiſpered to 
Mr, Williams to come again, and give her the ſacra- 
ment, for that ſhe did not think ſhe ſhould live long. 
— I could recite many other circumſtances in Fane, 
or (as they by way of reproach called her) Joan Gil- 


bert's behaviour, which I think prov'd that ſhe was 


not a witch, but a pious and good chriſtian ; unleſs 
you ſuppoſe witchcraft to conſiſt in true wiſdom, mo- 
rality and religion, and that would be too abſurd, even 
for you yourſelves to ſuppoſe. But I now haſten to 
the ſequel of my ſtory, in which you will find that 

the 
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the true ſource from whence witchcraft is repu ed to 
ſpring, is powerty, age, and ignorance; and that it is 
impoſſible for a woman to paſs for a witch, unleſs ſhe 


is very poor, aged, and lives in a neighbourhood 


where the people are wid of common ſenſe. 
Sometime after we had this interview with Jan 
Gilbert, a brother of hers died in London, who, tho' liks 
a truly adopted ſon of care, he would not part with 
a farthing while he lived, at his death was obliged to 
leave her five thouſand pounds ; money that he could 
not carry in the coffin with him. — This alter'd the 
face of Janes affairs prodigiouſly : ſhe was no lon- 
ger Fans, alias Joan Gilbert, the ugly old witch, but 
Madam Gilbert; her old ragged garb was exchanged 
for one that was new and genteel: her greateſt ene- 
mies made their court to her, even the juſtice himſelf 
came to wiſh her joy; and tho' ſeverals hogs and 
horſes died, and the wind frequently blew after that, 
yet Madam Gilbert was never ſuppoſed to have a 
hand it : and from hence it is plain, as I obſerved 
before, that a woman muſt be very poor, very old, and 
live in a neighbourhood where the people are vey 


ſiupid, before ſhe can poſſibly paſs for a witch. 


Yours, 


M. MiDn1GnrT. 


P. S. Twas a ſaying of Mr. Williams, who would 
ſometimes be jocoſe, and had the art of making 
even ſatire agreeable ; that if ever Jane deſerved 
the character of a witch, 'twas after this money was 
leſt 
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left her ; for that with her five thouſand pounds, ſhe 
did more acts of charity and friendly offices, than all 
the people of fortune within fifty miles of the place. 
Many thouſands of my readers know this to be true, 
but as ſome may be ignorant of it, I muſt inform 
them, that ſhe gave bibles and common-prayer books 
to all the people in the neighbourhood, and ſhe paid 
for the ſchooling of forty boys and girls, She 
boil'd a large copper twice a week, and made broth 
and dumplings for all her neighbours who were old 
or ſick : ſhe lent 5001, in ſmall ſums to poor tradeſ- 
men and farmers, without intereſt, for ever, and ap- 
pointed truſtees to take the beſt ſecurity they cou'd, 
ſo that the principal might not be loſt, and to remove 
the ſums, occaſionally, from one family to another, 
when the one could ſpare it, and the other wanted 
aſſiſtance. She ſettled twenty-five pounds er annum 
on the miniſter of the pariſh, to viſit and pray by 
them, and teach the children their catechiſm ; and to 
each child that came to church to learn the catechiſm, 
ſhe order'd a plumb-cake every ſunday. Among her 
donations, ſhe did not forget her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, but gave their ſon and daughter five-hun- 
dred pounds a-piece in her life-time. As to her own. 
part, ſhe allowed herſelf but eighteen pounds a year 
to live on, and that at her death ſhe bequeathed to 
an old woman who attended her. And this is a wo- 
man they were about to deſtroy for witchcraft and 
ſorcery ! But the people are now aſhamed of their be- 
haviour, and therefore I have concealed the name of 


the place, 
E PI- 
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On two fine Gentlemen diſputing on Religion, 


N grace, free-will, and myſt'ries high, 

Two wits harangu'd the table; 
believes he knows not why, 
N ſwears tis all a fable. 


B 


Peace, ideots, peace — and both agree, 
"2 V kiſs thy empty brother; 
Religion laughs at fies like thee, 
But dreads a friend like t'other. 


M eee dete DU 


Ta the little Elevators in Poetry, who love to 
ſur pr 1 Te. 


Gentlemen, 


HE following ſublime deſcription of a ſtorm 
was wrote in manner of a certain great au- 


thor, from which I hope you will receive a great 


deal of pleaſure and benefit, as it is in all reſpects 
greatly worthy your imitation, 


As when in bluſt'ring, thund'ring, wintry days, 
The bully Boreas on his bagpipe plays; 
When old Aquarius ducks this earthly ball, 
And empties on our heads his urinal ; 
When 
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When rumbling clouds on grumbling clouds d daſh, 
And 'midſt the flaſhing lightnings lightnings flaſh ; 
Hogs, dogs, and men, perceive the troubled ſky, 
Hogs, dogs, and men, away for ſhelter fly ; | 
While all around, the black, dark, gloomy ſcene 
Looks grey, looks white, looks red, looks blue, 
looks green ; 

So green, ſo blue, ſo red, ſo grey, ſo white, 
Look'd Don Grimalchio, when he ſaw the ſpright. 


* 


Gentlemen, 
Tour ſervant, and fo forth, 


M. MiDNiGunurT. 


Mrs. MirnicaT's Diſſertation on the Perpetual 
Notion, 


* 


H E prejudice, that the public has imbibed in 
favour of all my performances, induces me to 
believe, that my Readers, at the firſt glance on the 
title of this diſſertation, will precipitately conclude, 
that there'is a typographical error, and that I am ac- 
tually about to communicate to the world the won- 
derful diſcovery of the perpetual motion. However, I 
proteſt at preſent, I have no ſuch deſign ; not that I 
will abſolutely .promiſe to conceal that ſecret from 
mankind much longer ; but my preſent buſineſs is 
to treat on the perpetual Notion, which I define to be 
| an 
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an inherent opinion (I will not ſay an innate one, for 
fear of being haunted by the ghoſt of John Locke) I 
ſay, an inherent opinion every individual has, that he 
either now is, or at ſome time will be, a perſon of 
great conſequence. This is the Perpetual Notion, and, 
I will be bold to ſay, is of more ſervice to the happi- 
neſs and well-being of man, than any mechanic art, 
that ever was invented. What makes the prentice 
chearfully plod thro' a ſeven year's ſervitude, but the 


Perpetual Notion he will one day be a maſter ? What 
makes the lover go thro” a ten years ſiege, but à Per- 
petual Notion that the fair obſtinate will at length ſur- 
render? What makes the toad-eater to a ſtate- moun- 
tebank think there is muſic in his chains, and dig- 
nity in his diſgrace, but the Perpetual Notion of his 
ſome time being raiſed on that very pedeſtal, which is 
at preſent the ſupport of his idol? By means of the 
Perpetual Notion every body has always a Proſped, 
and a Proſpe# is a very good thing at a very great 
diſtance ; thoſe therefore who have the leaſt expecta- 
tions have the fineſt Prſpect, the objects of their de- 
fires being moſt remote, which muſt be a great con- 
ſolation to the poor and the unfortunate. But ſee 
more of this in the fourteenth volume of my trea- 
tiſe on perſpective, lately publiſh'd at Amſterdam. 
Hope, that paſſion, which was given to amuſe us 
from the conſideration of real miſery, by deluding us 
with viſionary happineſs, is founded on the Perpetual 
Notion, which nothing can deſtrõy but ſelf-contempt 
and deſpair ; diſeaſes of the mind, not incident to one 


man in ten million, 
Every 
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Every perſon is fond of exiſtence, every perſon 
wou'd fain be /amebogy, a Perpetual Notion highly her 
riſh'd by many a man, who, in fact, is'nobody. * - 

The briſk minor that pants for twenty-one, the 
briſcer damſel that pants for a huſband, the culprit 
that wants to go abroad, and the exile that ſighs to 
come home, have no peace, no life, but in the Per- 
petual Notion, Even I myſelf, even Maxx Miv- 
NIGHT, who am, writing this diſſertation, would want 
ſpirits to comfort myſelf in my old age, was it not 
for the Perpetual Notion, that tho' the works of my 
hands bring nothing but frail mortals into the world, 


yet the works of my head ſhall n in 1mmor- 
tality. 


EK. EK K. 

A'JACKBOOT. 1 

Being an Ess Ax in the Manner of the Maderns, 
On Times, Perſons, and Things. | 


JacxBooT is a diſcourſe, which will ſuit any 

ſubje& whatſoever, as its nameſake will fit any 
leg. It requires no title, yet is capable of all, You 
may preach it as a ſermon, declame it as an oration, - 
or ſing it as a ſong. It will finally anſwer all intents 
and purpoſes, tho' in itſelf it is to no intent or pur 
poſe ; ſuch is the whimſical, ænigmatical nature of 
the JacxBooT. For theſe twenty years laſt paſt we 
have had little elſe publiſh'd but Jack BOOTS. One 


H man 
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man prints a ſermon, which may as well be called a 
ſatire, another comes out with a Moody, with three 
or four interlocutors in it, Our poetry 1s all proſe, 
and our proſe is falſe Eng/jb. And ſhall not Mary 
Midnight club her Jac KBOOT amongſt the reſt ? yea, 
verily, ſhe ſhall, Here therefore begins a Jacx- 
BooT upon Times, Perſons and Things, And firſt for 
the times. I think we are all pretty unanimous with 
reſpect to the times. That is, there is almoſt an uni- 
verſal conſent to rail at them. There has been a per- 
petual prejudice in behalf of times paſt, tho God 
knows, we have but little to do with them, and we 
are daily grumbling and ab»/ing the preſent, when we 
ought to make uſe of it, and be thankful, O Tem- 
pora ! O Mores ! is an exclamation that has been made 
uſe of long before the Roman orator. Nevertheleſs, 
one of the wiſeſt tells us, that-the former times 


were not better than theſe.” — And now I'll quote 


you a bit of Greek. | 

'Otn ety PvAuy yeren Totnde x} ayfowy. HOMER, 
The generation of man is even as the generation of leaves, 
One winter demoliſhes a whole tribe, and in the 
ſpring you have a ſucceſſion of the ſame wavering, 


weak, inconſtant trifles, — And now I'll quote * 
A piece of Latin. 


Elapſum fene! 

Nen ipfe paſſ < piter reprehendere. G 

PHoEDRUS, 
That 
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That is, when old Time has once turn'd tail upon you, 
the devil himſelf can't get hold of his forelock. 
Which brings me (where I was beforehand deter- 
mined to go) to my ſecond and third particulars, wiz. 
Perſons and Things: — As every perſon is a thing, 
tho* every thing is not a perſon, I ſhall jumble theſe 
two articles together in the true Jacxz00T taſte. 
Now it would require the united wit of Fielding, Lu- 
tian, Swift, Butler, and Eraſmus, to treat of this 
head with any tolerable adroitneſs, ſo (as Mr. Bayes 


| fays) in fine, I'll ſay no more about it, and if any 


body aſks me, where lies the jeſt of all this? I an- 
ſwer with Mr. Fohn/on, why, i in the a tas 


a0 dude: RAND | 
ö 
On 4 certain Scribblr. 


ORD-valiant mich thou great he- FRO 
That wrangles to no end ; 
Since nonſenſe is nor falſe nor true, 
Thou'rt no man's foe or friend. 


* Mrs. MiDNIGHT's Laws of Converſation. 


O NE of the higheſt enjoyments we are capable. 
of on this fide the grave, is manly and ratio- 


nal converſation, which in theſe days, excluſive of its 
intrinſic value, has the merit of being a very great 


H rarity. 
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rarity. If one goes amongſt what is called the ſober 
part of mankind, downright dulneſs uſurps the title 
of ſerious ſenſe, and ſleepineſs that of decency and 
tranquility. If we mix ourſelves with the joys of the 
young, and grow giddy with the gay head- ach of plea. 
ſure, we ſhall find baudry, and even blaſphemy, paſ. 
fing for wit and humour, or the low nonſenſical in- 
ſipid Huus de; that worthy: ſucceſſor to biting and 
felling of bargains, In order to remedy, in ſome 
meaſure, theſe evils, I humbly beg leave to lay 


down the following rules of converſation, which are 


ſubmitted to the conſideration, correction and im- 
provement of the public. 


iſt, Neyer to converſe on what we don't under. 
ſand, * 


2dly. Let there be always certain intervals, to 
give room for any perſon to make an objection, a re- 


ply, or & rejoinder, 


zaly. Let the ſubje& be on things, rather than 
perſons, 


Athly. Let the ſubject be on hiſtorical matters, ra- 
ther than of the preſent age. 


5thly. Let the ſubject be on things diſtant and re- 
mote, rather than at home, and ſo of your neigh- 
bours, 


_ Gthly, Blazon all the good, and conceal all the 
faults of both friend and enemy, 


7 thly, 
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>thly. Let nothing ever be ſaid which good ſenſe 
may diſapprove, good-nature diſlike, or ſound judg- 
ment condemn. 


FCC 


As ſome late unhappy Events have made Duelling a 
very popular Topic, the fallow ng Letter, which 1 
can warrant to be genuine, will, I apprehend, be 
deem'd not unſeaſonable. 


A Letter from Alexander Robinſon, E/q; to Mr. 
Walter Smyth. 


S1R, 


Muſt abſolutely decline accepting the challenge 

you ſent me yeſterday by Robin, and frankly ac- 
knowledge I dare not fight you. I am very ſeniible 
the world in general will call this cc wardice, and 
that the odious appellation of ſcoundrel will be given 
me in every coffee-houſe. But, I hope, you'll not 
judge with the multitude, becauſe you have been an 
eye-witneſs to my behaviour, in no leſs than ſeven 
engagements with the common enemy. I then had 
the reputation of being a brave man, and am con- 
ſcious I am ſo till, even when I once more tell you 
I dare not fight you. The reaſons of my conduct in 
this affair, fir, are very valid, tho' but very few. 
To be brief, fir, I had rather endure the contempt 
of man, that the anger of my maker, a temporal evil, 
rather than an eternal one. In one of the wiſeſt 
TR + | H 3 ſtates 
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Rates of the world, there was no law againſt parri- 
cide, becauſe they thought it a crime, which the 
worſt of villas would be incapable of. Perhaps the 
ſilence of our legiſlature, with regard to duelling, is 
owing to ſome ſuch reaſon. What can be more enor- 
mous than for men, not to ſay Chriſtians and friends, 
to thirſt for the blood of each other —nay more, to 
aim the blow with a true Lalian vengeance at once, 
both at the body and the foul. I hope in the coolneſs 
of reflexion you'll think as I do — If otherwiſe, I 
am determined to give you up to the tyranny of your 
Paſſions, as I am to remain maſter of my own. 


Yours, Oe. 


Ars. Midnight's Account of her own Abilities, In 


Imitation of ſeveral Authors. 


HE reputation I have acquired by my wit and 
humour in my younger days, and the candour 
J have diſcover'd ſince I commenced critic, added to 
the judgement which I have ſhewn in my maternal 
profeſſion, have given all people a prodigious opini- 


on of my abilities. And really, if I may be allow'd 


to do myſelf juſtice, and to ſpeak myſelf for myſelf, 
I don't believe that the whole race of lawyers, di- 
vines, or even phyſicians themſelves, can produce a 
greater old woman than I am. People flock to me 
from every quarter, and I find, tho' too late, that a 
ſuperb and exalted reputation is but an incumbrance, 
| | a ſort 


s MB Peper. 
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a ſort of rub, in the road to happineſs ; for beſides 
my own buſineſs (I mean that of my profeſſion) and 
the care of my magazine, I am continually peſter'd 
with caſes and queſtions from the literati of all na- 
tions. No caſuiſt ever had ſo many caſes of con- 
ſcience as I, when conſciences were in vogue; indeed, 
ſince the uſe of doubts and ſcruples have been dropt 
by the better ſort, and conſider'd as old faſhion'd fur- 
niture, I have been eas'd in that reſpect. For when 
once my lord puts off all ſenſe of religion, of con - 


ſcience, of honour, and of honeſty, his ſteward, his 


gentleman, his valet de chambre, and indeed all his 
family, will do the ſame. And, pray where is the 
wonder ? — Wou'd not any complaiſant man, any 
ſervant of good breeding, readily throw off a garb 
which he ſaw had render'd itſelf ſo obnoxious to his 
maſter. But this is a digreſſion which I make by 
way of digreſſion, to ſhew people the uſe of digreſ- 
ſions, and now let us return to our ſubject. — I ſay, 
notwithſtanding the total negle& of religion and con- 


ſcience, of honour and honeſty among the great, and. 


of conſequence among the ſmall, I am as much as 
ever harraſs'd with cafes and queſtions, tho' of ano- 
ther nature, Religion and conſcience, while in 
vogue, were a ſort of ſtimulating plaiſters to the 
paſſions, and braced them up within their proper 
cells; but when the uſe of thoſe became unfaſhion- 
able, the paſſions obtain'd their wiſh'd-for elaſticity, 
and ated without reſtraint ; ſo that drinking and 
whoring, and theft, and murder advanced, as religion 
and virtue, honour and honeſty declin'd ; and conſe- 

| H 4 quently, 
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quently, there was no buſineſs for the caſuiſt: for- 
tune, by eſtabliſhing a diſſolute courſe of life, had 
thrown all her favours into the laps of the lawyer 
and the phyſician; thoſe are the people to be apply'd 
to; and as thoſe people are continually applying to 
me, I find myſelf oblig'd to leere the following ad- 
vertiſement. 


MARY — 


Author of the Oli Woman's Magazine, and of many 
other celebrated pieces, which can never be enough 


admir'd, propoſes ( for the benefit of the public) to 


open, at the ſign of the mop-handle in Shoe- /ane, 


An Office for the I6NOR ANT; 
| o Ry 


A Warehouſe of Intelligence, 


Where phyſicians may learn che true practice of phy- 
fic, divir es the true practice of piety, and lawyers the 
true practice of the law. In a word, fumblers of 
all faculties will be corroborated without loſs of 
time. n 


Vivat Rex, 
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An Ess Ax on LOVE. 


Solid Love, whoſe Root is Virtue, can no more die than 
Virtue 7%. ErRASMUS. 


8 IN CE love is a paſſion deeply implanted in the 
nature of human kind, and productive of as 
much miſery as happineſs; ſince emperors, kings 
and princes are obliged to ſubmit to its power; and 
we may every day obſerve more pine away with ſe- 
cret anguiſh, for the unkindneſs of thoſe upon whom 


they have fix d their affections, than for any other 


calamity in life; it cannot be foreign to our defign to 
point out thoſe ſoils in which this amphibious plant is 
moſt likely to grow and proſper : but that we may 
not be thought too rigid in principle, or to advance 
any new hypothefis, repugnant to the known laws of 
nature and religion, let us firſt lay before you the ſen- 
timents of a gay and great genius, as well rcad in 
this ſcience as any of his predeceſſors were, or any 
of his ſucceſſors ought to be. 


Love, the maſt generous paſſion of the mind, 

The fefteſt refuge innocence can find; 

The ſafe direct of unguided youth, 

Fraught with kind wiſhes, and ſecur d by truth; 
The cordial drop heaw'n in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauſeous draught of life go daun; 
On which one only bleffing God might raiſe, 

In lands of atheifls ſubfidies of praiſe 3 

For none did &er fo dull and flupid prove, 

But felt a Gad, and bleſi'd his pogo, in hoe. 


H 5; | Thus 
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Thus far we agree with him, for the wiſe author of 
our motto informs us, that if we would keep Love 
from withering, and preſerve its verdure, we ſhould 
plant it in truth and virtue, prune off all the luxu- 


 riant branches, which weaken the ſtock, and depre- 


ciate the fruit: how careful therefore ſhould we be in 
the choice of this happy ſpot, in which, ſhould we 
miſtake, we are ſure to entail ſorrow. and anxiety 
upon ourſelves and poſterity. 

To anticipate ſucceſs in this important affair, be 
Careful not to make too much haſte to be happy, 
any more than to be rich, to avoid ſtrangers, and to 
Jet your eyes and inclination keep pace with your rea- 
ſon and underſtanding. Laugh at the old miſer, who 
covets you for a nurſe, and deſpiſe the vain young 
butterfly, who briſtles with gaudy plumes, ſquanders 
away his wealth and patrimony, and toſſes about his 
empty noddle, to no other purpoſe, than to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of a miſtreſs, altogether as trifling and vicious 
as himſelf, Then turn your eyes upon the gay world, 
and behold it made up for the moſt part of a ſet of 
conceited, fluttering, emaciated animals, worn out in 
hunting after their own pleaſures; wretches, who con- 
feſs, condemn and lament, but continue to purſue 
their own infelicity ! Theſe are ſcenes of ſorrow, and 
objects of miſery! Vultures, that prey upon the vi- 
tals of the imprudent, and hope to repair their ſhat- 
ter'd fortunes from the ſpoils of innocence and cre- 
dulity ! 

There is another fatal miſchief incident to virtuous 
love, which calls aloud for redreſs ; in the courſe of 


Wy 
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my life I have more than once been preſent at the 
bargain and ſale of children and orphans of both 
ſexes, to the beſt bidder : nay, not long ago, I was by 
when a young gentleman of no inconſiderable fortune 
was ſent for from * to Londen, and in leſs than 
three hours after his arrival, obliged to marry a 
young lady he had never before ſet his eyes on, or 
perhaps heard of, What love, harmony, conſtancy, 
or friend/pip (the bonds of conjugal happineſs) can 
poſſibly be expected from ſuch precipitancy ? if in- 
deed a large premium, given to the principal marriage» 
broker, or the laying together large eſtates, could pur- 
chaſe felicity as it does huſbands and wives, the con- 
tract might be deemed laudable ; but when we daily 
obſerve controverſies, animoſities, elopements, aud 
- divorces, the conſequences of ſuch junctions, it is an 
evident act of inhumanity and barbarity. 


It has often amazed me to obſerve how nice and 
anxious gentlemen are in keeping up and improving 
the breed of their irrational ſtocks, whether horſes, 
ſheep, poultry, &c. and how careleſs and indolent 
in that of their own progeny. Oh ſhocking cuſ- 
tom ! the height of cruelty, the ſcandal of chriſtia- 
nity ! 2 

Tis well known there are gentlemen and ladies 
enough in the kingdom of rank, quality, and afflu- 
ence, with perſonal endowments ſuitable to any degree 
of life; why then ſhould we chuſe to couple them 
ſo unequally? Old age with youth; diſeaſe with 
health debauchery with modeſty ; and all vices with 
the contrary virtues, 


Let 
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Let the prudent lady chuſe for a partner, a gentle: 
man fraught with religion, virtue, and good manners; 
of a free, open, generous diſpoſition; of a ſoul ſin- 
cere and ſuſceptible, one who can ſee and feel the 
misfortunes of others, and is ready to lend his friend- 
ly advice "og timely aſſiſtance to thoſe who are in 


diſtreſs. He who is not poſſeſs'd of a warm generous 
heart, will make but a cold, friendleſs companion; 
you are therefore to find the way to that, and not 
precipitately take a man becauſe he wears a ſmile on 
His cheek, and a fine coat on his back, which perhaps 
may diſguiſe and cloak a thouſand rogueries, and 
vile intentions. You muſt learn to diſtinguiſh be- 

| tween reality and appearance, which is not to be 
| | done without being intimately acquainted with the ob- 
| And from hence ariſes the neceſſity of a formal 
| courtſhip ; for in the courſe of time, however artful 
1 the perſon may be, ſome unguarded fallies will be 
l made, ſufficient to give you a cue to the whole cha- 
| rater, provided paſſion does not eclipſe the ſun-beams 
| of reaſon, and prevent your laying hold of the op- 
| | 


Portunity. 
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4 remarkable Prediction of an Author, who ſhall 
write an Hiſtory of England in the Year 1931, 

with Part of the Contents of his 23d Chapter. 
By Mrs. Midnight. 


„Is now near two centuries fince the inhabi- 
tants of this iſland contracted a miſchievous 

habit of drinking gin, which has been fatal to all 
their race, and is the reaſon why we are now the moſt 
diminutive creatures upon earth. By what I can 
learn from the hiſtorians of that time, and by what 
we gather from the door poſts of their buildings, it 
plainly appears, that the Britons were then as big as 
the French, Spaniards, or any other people ; and this 
alſo agrees with what old Pop/in hath often told me: 
this old man ſaw the tower of London before it was 
deſtroy d, and aſſur'd me, that by the armour there, 
the inhabitants of that time muſt have been between 
five and ſix feet high. And this is farther prov'd 
and confirm'd by Mr. Caxall, the antiquarian, who 
hath now by him a walking-ſtaff, dug out of the 
tuins of Canbury-houſe, near Tſlington, which is four 
foot long, and on it are engrav'd the letters N E W- 
BERY : probably the ſame Newbery who wrote the 
heroic poem entitled The Benefit of eating Beef ®, g 
ſort of food much in repute in thoſe days, though 
| now 
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of which t here now (ſays the author) remain ſome frag- 
ments, with the commentary of one SMART, who, tho” but foug 
Feet bigb, would now be eſteem'd a giant, 
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now not digeſtible by our puny ſtomachs ; and if the 


ſame, he was not a very tall man, if we may believe 
the biographer who wrote his life, which is prefix d 
to the poem.—Theſe things conſider'd, have we not 
reaſon to curſe the people who entail'd ſuch miſery 
on their own race, and brought us to this ſtate of 
deſtruction. At that time we made a glorious figure 
in hiſtory, we were reſpeted by other nations, and 
it was no wonder then to ſee an Erxglioman ſix feet 


high, and his hat cock d;; whereas the mightieſt of us 


now is not above two feet and a half, and we hang 


down our heads, and are deſpiſed hy all the people in 


the world. 


Thus much by way of introduction, or proem, or re- 
fleftion ; for in thoſe days hiftorians will make their re- 
fleftions at the beginning of their chapters. He then pro- 
ceeds to his biſtory, from which I ſhall ſele a few para- 
graphs. | 


At this time there was a war between our nation 
and the French and the Spaniards; wherein we were aſ- 
ſiſted, or at leaſt ought to have been aſſiſted, by the 
Dutch; a people who at that time inhabited the Lows 
Countries, which are now call'd Frenchalia. There 
was nothing very remarkable affected by our land 
forces; but admiral Anuſen and admiral Hawk beat the 
French and Spaniardi by ſea damnably (thir phraſe may 

ſeem, rather too rough for the ladies, but I am obliged 10 
keep literally to my author.) He proceeds] cannot quit 
- this period without taking notice of one of the au- 
thors of that time, namely, madam Mary Midnight ; 
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ſhe wrote that celebrated book entitled, The M1 p- 
WIr E: Or, Old Woman's Magazine, which is now 
tranſlated into all the modern languages, and read in 
all the European univerſities and ſchools, as a claſſic, 
She was a woman of prodigious vivacity, of a fine fer- 
tile fancy, of profound learning, of good, ſound, ſolid, 
ſabſtantial ſenſe, and had more wit and humour than 


all the writers of that age or any other age what- 
ever. She had a moſt ſuperh *# #* # * * ® 
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My mogefly will not permit me to tranſcribe any fur- 
ther; the encomium is fa great tauau d be vanity in me. 
to aan it. But as he will be an author of great weracity, 
T cannot quit his hiſtory, without giving you the copy of 
a letter from his 54th chapter. He is there got dawn to 
the year 1915. The reflections on this chapter are at the 
beginning like the former, and the ſubject of them the par- 
liament of Britain. 


The parliaments in former ages were of ſome uſe, 
but now the only figure they make is a cypher : they 
talk of this and that and t'other, and do nothing, or 
at leaſt what they do is to no purpoſe ; and this has 
generally been the caſe ſince the eſtabliſhment of bri- 
bery and corruption, which began in the reign of 
King Fonahan the third. — Mark what a letter a 
member at that time wrote to a prime miniſter, who 
had offer'd him money for his vote, 


Hemur d 
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Honour d Sir, 


HE money you bid me is too little, I really 
can't afford to take leſs than I aſk'd you; and 
if you will not give me my price, I am determin'd to 
vote according to my conſcience. 


J am, 
Honour d Sir, 


Your moſt obſequious humble Servant, 


* J P. H. TruckLE. 


P. S. Conſider I have ten years of my time to come. 
N. B. In order to underſtand this poſtſcript, it will 
be neceſſary for me to inform you, that the parlia 
ments will then ſit fourteen years; but as that is a ter- 
rible proſpe& to look at, let us drop the veil of fate, 


and hide the other parts of this hiſtory, till the time 
be expired, and the author has wrote them. 


M. MipniGcnrT. 


1 ˙ 


The Hiſtory of the Birth and Adventures of 
Mel. IN LIN ATION and ABILITY. 


RS. Virginia Virtue, an ancient maiden, who 
about a century and a half ago reſided in this 
kingdom, after refuſing a great many offers, at length 


gave her hand to one Sir David Defire. But fhe did 


not long enjoy the comforts of matrimony, for Defire 


k ſoon expired after Poſſellion, and left Lady Vir tue a 
widow, 
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widow, as ſhe had been before an orphan. Lady 
Virtue having a fortune of her own, which neither 
time nor chance cou'd diveſt her of, did not deſpair 
of a ſecond huſband ; but finding herſelf pregnant, 
ſhe thought proper to wait till ſhe was deliver'd, and 
in due time ſhe brought forth a brave chopping boy, 
whom ſhe call'd Hercul . Ability — who in proceſs of 
time became remarkably diſtinguiſh'd for all the ac- 
compliſhments both of body and mind. In about a 
year after the deceaſe of Sir David Defire, Lady 
Virtue liſten'd to the vows of Sir Surface Smatter, by 
whom, in ten years time, and with the help of me- 
dicines, ſhe had a little ricketty | brat, whom they 
agreed ſhould have the name of Igrim Inclination, 
Hbility had the beſt maſters in all. the arts and ſci- 
ences, and profited by them all; Inclination had the 
ſame advantages, and profited by none. The younger 
brother had a perpetual affectation of mimicking the 
elder, but he did jt in ſo uncouth a manner, that he 
appeared beyond meaſure abſurd and ridiculous. . 1 
grim was extravagantly fond of his brother Hercules, 
but he (though otherwiſe a lad of ſingular humanity) 
could not help both pitying and contemning poor 1/- 
grim, At the age of thirteen Abi/ity ſhew'd ſome 
ſigns of a genius for poetry, and has ſince wrote ſe- 
veral excellent pieces, which he publiſh'd under the 
names Collins, Warton, Maſon, and others, This ſet 
Iſerim agog, and to ſay the truth, moſt of the mo- 
dern compoſitions are in fact his, tho' they paſs un- 
der the names of others. But I can favour the pub. 

lic with a little piece of poetry which he wrote at 
eighteen, 
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lo, and which he valued himſelf upon above 


all his other compoſitions. 


The little bee into the garden hies, 

To ſearch out various flow'rs of various dies ( 
The roſe and lilly, feveetly fucketh he, 
Then goeth home again the little bee. 


Thus little i away to charming Phillis, 
To Sylvia, Daphne, or 1% Amaryllis ; 
Claſd'd in their arms I ſweetly taſte and try, 
Then full of rapture bome comes littl i. 


The conceit of expreſſing himſelf with a little i in- 
ſtead of a capital, he acknowledges to be the greateſt 
ſtroke of genius he ever hit of in his life, — It is 
remarkable + Lady Virtue gave her children no for- 
tune, ſo they, were obliged to earn a livelihood in 
the beſt manner they were able. Ablility took to the 
ſtage at one houſe, and Igrim, who always imitated 

his brother, choſe the ſame profeſſion at another. 


 —_— — — — — — 


+ We hope no perſon of diſtinction will __ it amiſs that 
Via run is OY of quality, 
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Same Account of a new Mill to grind old People 
| Jaung. 


T is very ftrange that, we are very ready to be- 

lieve all that is incredible, and to doubt of every 
thing that is demonſtrable; yet as much a miracle as 
it is, it is nevertheleſs a truth. Any perſon that has 
been at Mr. Owerton's ſhop, or indeed at any pot- 
bouſe in this kingdom, has ſeen depicted in black 
and white, the figure of a mill to grind old folks 
young ; yet there are many who are hardy enough to 
believe there can be no ſuch mill really exiſting, not- 
withſtanding they ſee it in print. In order therefore 
to fatisſy the incredulous, I have inſerted an account 
of ſome miracles effected by a new mill lately built 
near Gu Lord. 


The Caſe of Mrs. Martha Spriggings. 


'HEREAS I Martha Spriggings, was vio« 
lently afflicted with that inevitable diſeaſe old 
age, attended with blindneſs, lameneſs, deafneſs, 
numbneſs and dumbneſs ; I do declare that I am per- 
fectly cured, by being ground in Mr. Whacum's mill 
near Guildford ; and whereas a year ago I was up- 
wards of ninety-nine, I am, at this preſent writing, 
not quite eighteen years old. 


Witneſs, 


Simon Luck, MazrTHA SPRIGGINGS. 
Peter Pringle. 


The 
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The Caſe of Mrs. Richard Fumbletext, D. D. F. R. 8. 
and Head of * * * College, in the Univerſity of . 


HEREAS I, Mrs. Richard Fumbletext, was 

vehemently afflited with the weight of ſeven- 
ty years and upwards, by the means of which I be- 
came extremely peeviſh, froward, abſurd and diſ- 
order'd, in the few ſenſes that were left me: I do aſ- 
ſert, that by being ground in the Guildford mill, I 
am perfectly recover'd, and reſtored to youth, inſo- 
much that I am as much a child as ever I was, 


Witneſs, Richard FUMBLETEXT, 


Mrs. George Trinket, D. D. F. R. 8. ; 
Mrs. Godina Willing, D. D. F.R.S. 


1 you Call of Irs, William Capevi, 2 of Phyfic. 


HEREAS I, Mrs, William Capevi, doctor 
of phyſic, lately aged eighty-three ; was ſo 
immoderately diſordered with a courſe of years, that 
J could not cure myſelf with any of my infallible 


_ medicines : this is to certify thole whom it may con- 


cern, that I am no more than twenty-fhve, being 
ground ſo down to that age preciſely, in the Guild- 
ford mill, which I ſincerely recommend to the old 
women of all faculties. 


N. B. The mill is adapted for females only, ſo no 
gentleman, who does not make it appear that he has 
been an old woman, can poſſibly be ground. 


To 
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To the Sun and the Poets. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N ſome of my former papers I pointed out the 

excellency and true characteriſtical beauties of 
paſtoral and elegiac poetry, and I ſhall now, for your 
inſtruction and entertainment, give you my ſentiments 
on the ode and the ſong ; two ſpecies of poeſy that 
are of all others my peculiar favourites. I call them 
two ſpecies of poeſy, and I think with the greateſt 
poetical and critical juſtice; for there is as much dif- 
ference between an ode and a ſong, as between a 
high-heel'd and a low-heel'd ſhoe, or indeed, as there 
is between a Whig and a Tory. The ode-writer mounts 
Pegaſus upon the withers, and for fear of falling, holds 
faſt by the mane ; butthe ballad-monger gets up be- 
hind, fits a degree lower, and to fave himſelf, clings 
cloſe to the tail. There are ſome poets indeed, who 


are a ſort of mules in verſe, and are endowed * with 


ſuch excellent qualities, that they can intimately mix 
theſe two ſpecies together, and make of them a true 
and poetical hermaphrodite. A moſt animated and ex- 


traordinary inſtance of this ſort we have in one of cur 
- poets. of the laſt century, who, through his exceſſive 
modeſty and abundant wealth (two qualities inherent 


to poetry and poets) has endeavour'd to conceal his 
merit, and avoid the praiſes he ſo eminently deſerved, 
He has, by many of our critics been compared, to 
Horace, and by others mounted with Pindar; but I 
think he deſerves a more exalted claſs than either, 
and 
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and I am perſuaded you will be of my opinion, 
gentlemen, when you have read over the following 


On JoLtiTY : An Ode, or Song, or beth, 


I. 


There was a jovial butcher, 
He liv'd at Northern-fall-gate, 
He kept a ſtall 

At Leadenball, 


And got drunk at the Byy at Aldgate. 
on 


He ran down Howund/ditch reeling, 
At Bedlam he was frighted ; 

He in Moorfields 

Be-ſh-t his heels, 
And at Hoxton he was wiped. 


Now, gentlemen, for the dignity of your ſcience, 
(which 1 hold in the higheſt eſtimation) I ſhall en- 
deavour to point out critically, and according to the 
rules of art, the beauties, the graces, and elevated 
ſentiments in this much admired piece. 

Our incomparable author, agreeable to the laws 
preſcribed by Ariſtotle, Dionyſius, Longin'', and Quin- 
#ilian, and purſuant to the great examples of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, begins his exordium in a ſimple 
manner; for here he wiſely ſaw, that the plain ſtile 
would be moſt prevalent. Nothing can be more caſy, 


There WAS a jevial Lutch, 5 


One 
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One would think, from the ſimplicity, natural eaſe, 
and elegance of that line, that the author intended on- 
ly the hiſtory of his hero in the manner of Thucidydes, 
Livy, or any other trifling hiſtorian ; for no one from 


| theſe words would expect a Pindaric ode, any more 


than an Fpic poem. But in the next line he artfully 
riſes upon you : 
He lived at Northern-fall-gate. 


How expreſſive is this! — Here you learn in one 
line, not only that the man liv'd, but the place where 
he liv'd, wiz, at Northern-jall-gate. Hitherto we are 
peaceable enough, for Pegaſus only trots ; but now 
the poet is all on fire, and his ſteed foams at mouth: 


He kept a flall 
At Leaden-hall, 
And got drunk at the Boy at Aldgate. 


And got drunk ! — ay, got drunk! why that's an 
atchievement we little expected: it ſurprizes us, and 
therefore is extremely agreeable; for the buſineſs of 
poetry is to infirud, to elevate, and ſurprixe. And 
how amply is this effected? We are infrufed, and 


1 


that in few words, that, 


He kept a fall 
At Leaden-hall ; 


We are elevated with the thoughts of his getting drunk, 
and extreamly ſurpriſed that it was at the Boy at Ald- 
gate ; for who the devil would have thought of his 
getting drunk there; beſides, at the time this ode was 
wrote, 'twas not cuſtomary for people to get drunk; 

| and 
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and therefore the ſurprize was greater. Drunkenneſg 
was then conſider'd as the province only of the noble. 
man, the knight, the ſquire, the lord of the manor, 
or the juſtice of peace; but now we have ladies'of 
ſuch elevated ſpirits, that they can get drunk as well 
as the beſt butcher of them all, which renders that 
incident in theſe our days leſs wonderful. 

Our author's method is. alſo. much to be admired ; 
for after he has perfected his firſt ſtanza, he proceeds 
to the ſecond; and pray what can be more natural 
than for the ſecond to ſucceed the firſt? 


He ran down Houndſditch 7ee/ing, 


Homer is not more admired for the copioſity of his 
invention, the force of his imagination, the beauty of 
his ſimilies, the harmony of his numbers, or the dig- 
nity of his dition, than for his extenſive knowledge 
in nature, and the ſeveral arts and ſciences ; he was 
a philoſopher, a divine, a mathematician, an hiſto- 
Tian, a geographer, and a warrior, as well as a poet. 

He underſtood every thing he has deſcribed, and 
therefore all his deſcriptions are animated and beau- 
tiful, juſt and rational, correſpondent to the precepts 
of art and to the laws of nature. But our author vaſtly 
exceeds Homer, in his knowledge of nature and the 
mechanic laws, as may be demonſtrated by this line: 


He ran down Houndſditch reeling, 


Any woman who has a ſot to her huſband can tell 
you, that a drunken man will run up ftairs when he 
can't walk even on a ſmooth pavement. A ſtagger- 
ing man, like a reeling top, is ſecured from falling 
by 
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by encreaſing the velocity of his motion, and this is 
alſo illuſtrated and proved by a ftumbling horſe, 
who will always travel with moſt ſafety when kept 
up to a good pace, as our gentlemen that ride poſt 
can teſtify, But I appeal from the poſt-boy to Mr. 
Pope, who, in his eſſay on our ſcience, has the two 
following lines : 


Falſe fleps but help them to renew the race; 

A, after flumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
"Tis therefore with great poetical juſtice and judg« 
ment, that our author precipitates his hero down 
Hound/ditch, and brings him to Bedlam. 


Here now is matter enough to have employed your 


little modern verſifyers a month, who run into long 
common-places, and lay hold of every hint that pre- 


ſents itſelf. But ſeaſonable filence has its emphaſis ; 
our author only informs us, in a plain ſimple manner, 


that, 


At Bedlam he was frighted. 


He would probably have given a deſcription of 
that horrid place, where ſo many of his fraternity had 
made their miſerable exits, but the cataſtrophe of his 
piece was at hand ; the fate of this hero was deter- 
mined, and a long ſuſpenſion of it, by any epiſode 
whatſoever, wou'd have been unnatural and offenſive. 
He therefore, in imitation of VIX GIL, Geor. IV. 457. 
&c. declines all allurements of that ſort, for the ſake 
of uniformity and order, without which he knew his 
work might be an heap of ſhining materials, but not 
a beautiful and permanent edifice, 
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The cataſtrophe is preceded by the affright, and is 
made the conſequence or effect of that cauſe, as you 
wil n. 


A. Bedlam Be was PT? 
He in Moorfields, 
Be-ſb-t his heels, 

And at Hoxton he was wiped, 


The geography of the places where the aclion hap- 
is ſtrictly obſerv d and arrang'd in their natural 
order; Hound/aitch is the direct road from Alagate to 
Bedlam, which is built in Moorfe/ds ; and as Hoxton is 
not more than half a mile to the right, it was very 
natural for him, and very prudent of him, to cloſe the 
Jcene there. And to prevent any diſturbances by the 
Tonteſts of places, for the birth of this great poet, we 
will, if you pleaſe, gentlemen, aſſign that honour to 
Hoxton ; this I think we may do with the greateſt pro- 
priety and juſtice, for every man is partially prone to 
favour the place of his nativity, and his exceſſive 
fondneſs of his native place Hoxton, made him with- 
out doubt bring the jovial butcher from Northern. Fal. 
gate, to enrich it with his burthen. 


1 am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Friend, &c. 


MARY MI pDNICERHTr. 


—— 
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Epigram of Martial, Lib. VIII. Fj. "bg. 
 _ rated by Mrs, Midnight, þ ir 6 


Miraris veteres, Vater , 11% oh 
| Wee laudas, niſi mbrtuos poetar; 97% 0 1 N 
Ignoſcas, petimur, Vacerra ; rant! dil 
G _ Not of ir plate tibi, pevines © * Hue 
H itslugog 203. - r 409 

0 pra the grugding Rojalinda yields 
To bards, till they are in e . F 
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Shi ſays that every modern is a dunce, 0 
Forgetting Homer was a modern once. wind oa 1 
Die-4die-—the cries—and-then INlideign 2 ſmile 013 
gray Rt rye aero my ble 
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1795 F819 asu to 109: ad 1 Aim 
4 * to Mrs. Mary Midnight from the Guilds 


ford Miller, | intreating. her to be groung , forths 
e | with; fogetber with Jome Felt _ wm 


2 Met incomparable Manair, 1 


T has been dogmatically laid down, and erelu- 

louſly received, as a maxim, that no perſon can 

give any thing, of which he himſelf is not poſſeſt. 

In ſome inſtances indeed this is true, but by no means 

. ſo with regard to the poet and hiſtorian; for they cam, 
beſtow immortality, tho' they are but frail fleſh — 

blood; and the works of ſome periſhable hands are 
32 to ſurvive the univerſe. — In this light, 
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madam, I conſider both you, and your works — and 


the buſineſs of this epiſtle is not ſo much out of a lu. 
crative view of bringing more griſts to my mill, as to 
do an eminent piece of ſervice to the whole world, 
If you are diſpoſed to be ground, or (to uſe your pub- 
liſher's language) you intend to have a new edition of 
yourſelf, I declare in the firſt place, that it ſhall not 
coſt you a penny — the popularity which I ſhall ac- 
quire by reſtoring ſuch an amiable and uſeful old 
lady to youth, will be more than an adequate recom- 
pence for my trouble. — I aſſure you, madam, there 
is no ſort of pain attending the operation, but you 
grow back again (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 
in the ſame gradual imperceptible manner, only in a 
much leſſer time, as you grow old. But as you may 


Þe curious to know the nature and mechaniſm of this 


mill, I have ſent you a tranſcript of an account taken 
by a fellow of the royal ſociety. 


A Mathematical Deſcription of the Guildford Mill. 
By Nenemian Nickwnack, F., R 8. 


HE perpendicular altitude of this mill is about 

thirty feet, and the horizontal aperture, or dila- 
tation of the hopper, is about ten. There are nine 
principal or cardinal wheels, ſo judgmatically contrived, 
that in them all the fquares of the periodical Times are 
equal to the cubes of the diſtances. The ſails (for it is 
a wind- mill) are ſeven numerically conſidered, but pro- 
fortional'y they are in a reciprocal * ratio of 
the diameters of the wheels. 


The 
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The trough, which is the receptacle of the perſons 
ground, is a parallelogram, the diagonal of which is 
about two yards and an half. Between the trough 


and the hopper are twelve tubes, ſealed hermetically, of 


different ſizes, for the ſquares of their diameters riſe 
in an arithmetical progreſſion. Diametrically oppoſite 
to the tubes are four ropes, ſuſpended funicularly, at 
the extremities of which are four levers of the third 


kind, namely, ſuch as have the power between the 


fulebrum and the weight. Beſides which, there are 
abundance of inclined planes, axes in peritrochio, polyſ- 
paſts, cylinders, together with the trochlea, cuneus, and 
cochlea, and, in ſhort, all the mechanical and mathema- 
tical powers. 

Such is the deſcription of my mill, which is ſo ad- 
mirable for its PERsPICUITY, that a child fix years 
old may underſtand it; ſo I ſhall not any further ex- 
plain it, for that would be to-give a deſcription of a 
deſcription, in the. manner of modern commentators. 
I ſhall therefore add a caſe'or two, and for the pre- 
ſent take my leave of you. 


The Caſe of the Hon. Mrs. PuiLIr HuG-BRIBE. 


HEREAS I, the honourable Mrs. Philip 
Hug-bribe, was lately ſo ſuperannuated, that I 
flobber'd in company, and could by no means give a 
rational anſwer to any queſtion propoſed ; and, where- 
as I drivelled to ſuch a degree, that I miſtook nega- 
tives for affirmatives, and affirmatives for negatives, 


and, in a certain place of public buſineſs ſaid aye, 
when I ſhould have ſaid no; which had like to have 


carried a point for the good of my country, contrary 


I 3 both 
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both to my inſtructions and inclination ; this is to aſſure 
the world, that, by being ground in the Gui/4ford mill, 
J am perfectly cured, and I am as wiſe and as upright 
as heretofore, Signed 


Witneſs _ Mrs. Philip Hug bribe, 
The Right Hon, Mrs. Charles Courtly, 
The Right, Hon, Mrs. Peter Penſion. 


The Caſe of the Right Hon. Mrs. SiMON SHARPER, 


'HEREAS I, the right hon. Mrs. Simon 
| Sharper, was ſome time ſince ſo very old and 
-infirm, that I could not play at hazard without ſpec- 
tacles, and ſo very paralytic, that I was obliged to 
quit both billiards and tennis; this is to certify all old 
women of quality, that, by being ground in the Guild. 
ford mill, I am reinftated in my former health and 
youth, and will be bold to ſay, that I can now cheat 
at cards, or cog the dice, as well as any perſon of no- 
nov in the three kingdoms, + 72K. 
- _ Signed, 
Witneſs, | Mrs. Simon Sharper. 
The Right Hon. Mrs, Ben. Bragwell, 
The Right Hon. Mrs, Roger Rout, 


' 
| j Jan, dtar Madam, 
# | Your faithful Servant, | 
4 and fincere Admirer 
4 Guildford, as ; 
Ful 24, 1751. | Walrx WrHacun, 
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The little Lighterman, or, the diſſembling Water- 
man, (which was ſung at the Corner of 2 
Bladder- ſtreet, on the 10th of June Ia, to 


Tune of the Rolling Hornpipe) chirurgically ir 
ſeated. 


J. 


RAY did you never hear of a ſad diſaſter — 
Twas but t'other day that he ran away from his 


maſter. 
Oh the little, li ttle lighterman, and the n 


dbaterman; 
Molly's a girl that will die, if ſhe has nit a kiſs 
from the lighterman. 


II. 
With his black ſnammy pumps and his rolling eye, 


ſir, 
He did kiſs ev'ry girl that he did come nigh, fir. 
Oh the little, little, &c. 


III. 


But when his maſter he found him he put him into 
Brideavell; 
Molly ſhe loved him ſo well that he gave him a pot 
of porter. 
Oh the little, &c. 


I am ſorry to inform my readers that this ballad is 
the reputed bantling of a gentleman of great emi- 
I 4 nence, 
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nence and diſtinction, becauſe J am fully perſuaded, 
that upon a candid and impartial examination, we 
Mall find it fraught wich principles deſtructive to the 
community, derogatory from the dignity of the 
crown, and repugnant to that integrity and honour 
which every Brite ought to bear in his breaſt, 

Allegories have been always ſuſpected of evil ten- 
dency, and diſcouraged by the wiſe legiſlators of eve- 
ry nation. PLaTo, who had as much prudence, wiſ- 
dom and learning, as any man among us, baniſhed 
Hon out of his commonwealth for this very con- 
ſideration; Sol ox expelled CnILos for the ſame rea- 
ſon, and Moxroro was exiled by Lxcux us for en- 
tituling his poem XpayuboPayo; (1. e. the Cabbage eater) 
in which that great lawgiver thought himſelf affront- 
ed, as his father had for ſome years before his ad- 
vancement praiſed the art of a taylor. 

That Homer's Iliad was a ſatire upon the ſeveral 
ſtates and. princes of Greece, I make no doubt, and 
was it at all to my purpoſe I could prove it; for 
thoſe high encomiums with which that poem is inter. 
larded, could never be aſcribed but by way of ſneer 
or ſarcaſm to princes, who, for ten years together, 
had beat their ſubjeAs brains out againſt the ſtone 
walls of /[ium, and that for a woman who had not 
half the beauty, modeſty, or virtue that I have. No 
—one might as well ſuppoſe that Mr.“ *, or any 
df our modern poets, wou'd write a ſerious epic poem 
on king Richard's frantic expedition to Damaſcus. 

The author of the above ſong had doubtleſs ſtu · 
died Homer, for, together with his art of ſecretly diſ- 
— | penfing 
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penſing invidions ſatire, he has tranſlated ſome of his 
poetical flights, and retained in a great meaſure the 
ſtructure of his verſification, But let us leave the 
poets to themſelves, as a pack of poor paultry peo- 
ple, unworthy our conſideration, and examine this 
wicked piece of work to the bottom, in order to diſ- 
cover the ſecret deſigns and villainies of its audact- 
ous author, and endeavour, as much as poſſible, to 
convi and bring him to rer a N for his. 

atrocious crimes. | 


Pray did you never hear of a ſad diſaſter. 


No man, that. is poſſeſt of a grain of common ſenſe, 
can doubt but that the author, by this /ad diſaſter, 
means the pretender's landing in Scotland, and eſpeci- 
ally when he comes to weigh and conſider the purport. 
of the following line, 


ua: but the other day he ran away. from his maſter. 


Not only the French king, but the whole court. of 
France, pretended ſuch ignorance at the time he lefc 
that kingdom, of his deſtination and enterprize, that- 
the following advertiſement was printed in ſome of } 
their papers, 


Stolen or Stray'd, 


A living creature, five foot eight inches high, that talks: 
rationally and walk; ere ; whoever. ſhall bring him ta 
(I forget the name of the place) Hall receive thirty: 
theſand Pounds reward. 


| - i 1 5 This, 
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This not only ſtrengthens and corroborates what I 
adranced before, but evidently proves, that the author 
in this ſong makes the French king his maſter or em- 
ployer; for ſtalen or ftray'd ſignifies being forced away, 
ſeduced away, led away, or going or running away, 
voluntary and wilfully, or by accident and without de- 
4ign ; and the crime in this cafe muſt. depend on volition, 
as Mr. Locks very juſty obſerves; for a ſervant who 
loſes his way in a wood by accitlent, and againſt his 
will, is not culpable or anſwerable to his maſter for 
the time that has been ſo miſemployed or loſt. — But 
leaving this to the caſuiſts, let us return to our poet. 
— The next line ſtill ſtrengthens my argument. 

Ob the litile, little li n and the d. n 
oder man, 

Here he calls his hero Wo little lightorman; which 
name or appellation is drawn from that circumſtance 
of his running away, for /ighterman is only a corrup- 
tion of the phraſe /ighter-man, j. e. a man that is 
lighter or ſwifter of foot, and can run faſter,  . 
By the diſſembling waterman, the author undoubt- 
) 'edly-means: the Dutch ; for you muſt remember, gen- 
tte reader, that thoſe high and mighty people did not 
come up to their contract with us at that time, to ſay 
no worſe of it; which I think will account for the 
© epithet or adjective 4/embling, and when to the ad- 
jective diſſembling we join the ſubſtantive waterman, 
vou will plainly, ſee the force of the argument; for, 
as the Dutch are bred among the fens and the frogs, 
and are amphibious creatures, that live ſometimes on 
land and ſometimes : in the water, which cannot be 
| a ſaid 
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ſaid of any other people in the world, the term wa- 
terman muſt appertain unto them, and them only, for 
waterman is a corruption of water-man, i. e. a man 
that can live in the water. But if you exclude this 


argument (which is as ſelf-evident as any axiom in 
Evciap) and conſider thoſe people, without having 


IT 1 


| regard to their country and manner of life, you will 
find that no man hath fo much of water in his com- 
poſition as your Dutchman. 

The bearing of the author's ſong is too audacions- 


to be paſs'd filently over, and deſerves the — 1 | 


on of the magiſtracy as much as any part of. it. 


Molly's a girl that will die if ſhe has not a * from 
the lighterman. 


This was wrote to warm and animate the hearts of 


our Britih Amazons in behalf of the young pretender, 


and I believe in my conſcience was the cauſe of the 
mad and unaccountable healths that were drank, the 
party-coloured ribbands they wore, and the dancings, . 
clubs, ſongs, and revellings of that time; which L 


ſuppoſe will be talk'd on with wonder and amaze- 


ment, when my little grand child! is a grand. mother. 


But to proceed 


With his black PRITG pumps, and his rolling eye,. 65 
He did kiſs every girl that be did come nigh, fir. 


This verſe alludes to a private ball given by the- 
cardinal Tencin, juſt before the little lighterman's ex- 
pedition, where it was particularly obſerved, that he: 

danced i in black ſhammy pumps, gave a wanton liber-- 
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ty to his eyes, and, what is not uſual in polite aſſem· 
blies, kiſs'd all the ladies in company, as ſoon as 

the ball was over; which cireumſtance this wicked 
poet has improved to the pretender's advantage, with 
a palpable deſign of promoting his cauſe, by render- 
ing his perſon and behaviour the more agreeable to 
our Engl; ladies. — We come now to the third and 
laſt verſe of this virulent and treaſonable perfor- 
mance, in which the poiſon is ſo artfully and deeply 
conceal'd, that 'twill coſt us ſome pains to diſcover 
and expel it: 


But when his mafler be found him he put him into Bride- 
well; 
Molly foe loved him fo well, ſbe gave him a pot of 
porter. | 


\. That the young adventurer, upon his return to 
France, was ſeized by order of the French king, is 
a circumſtance too well known to be longer infiſted 
on ; and that during his confinement, application was 
made for his enlargement by Moly, which all decy- 
pherers allow means Molly Britannia, or our Britiſh 
ladies, is altogether as notorious, who are here ſaid to 
have given him a pt of porter, that is, procured him 
.a free paſſage ; for porter, in this place, means no 
more than the perſon who has the care of the por- 
tal of the gaol ; and conſequently the phraſe, gave him 
2 fot of porter, ſignifies, paid the porter, or gave him 
Bis free libirty: And in this ſenſe it is taken by GRo- 
novious, CAMBLITARO, and ELMILLIUs, 


And 


—— — 
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And here I muſt beg leave to abſerve, that Moll, 
or Molly Britannia, is indifferently uſed by our author, 
either for the daughters of Britannia, ar a moiety of 
the Enrglifs ladies; and of conſequenee this line, 


Molly's a girl that will die, if ſbe has not @ * from 


the lighterman, 


was not only wrote for the purpoſe I have already 
mention d, but alſo to inſinuate, that the danghters of 
Britannia are in a languiſhing ſtate for the lofs of this 


lighterman. This is, I muſt own, too groſs to be men- 


tioned but in polite company, and too bad to be far- 
ther explain'd in any ; but it plainly ſhews what this 
wicked author would be at, and ſufficiently indicates 
the neceſſity of placing him in a ſtate of 4urance,—But 
I have done—no, I have not done—creatures of this 


complexion, monſters of this magnitude, ſerpents of 


ſuch ſubtility, can never be enough expoſed. | 

This Fanus-headed author (for I hate a man that has 
a double face) has ſo artfully contrived this piece, 
that if it be ſung on any other day of the year except 
the 1oth of June, and to the tune of Fack in the Green, 
or any other tune but the Rolling Hornpipe, the words 
will have a quite different fignification ; but the viru- 
lence remains, tis only poiſon differently prepared, in 
order to anſwer different wicked purpoſes; and this 
laſt is a circumſtance that could not have been diſco- 
ver'd, but by my extraordinary knowledge in the art 
of derypheration, | 


M. MiDN1iGHT. 
. A 2ueftion 
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0 Queſtion to be debated by the Robin Hood. Society, 
at the Regue oft of a very great man, and the ar- 


guments pro and con to be ſubmitted to Mrs. 
Midnight. 


DTD. QUESTION, | 
Me, Hoxey or MusTaRD 7s the beſt to oil 


a man's WIG? 


N. B. The gentlemen concern'd are deſired to be 
particularly careful and circumſpect in diſcufling this 


point, for the whole rr will be inſerted in my 
magazine. 


MARY MiIDNIGEH᷑. 


To Mrs. SARAH RoW DEN, Senior Organi/t of 
St. Paul's Church, London. 


Ma p AM, 


N the following account of the diſpute between 
you and your brother muſicians, I hope I have 
done you the juſtice you expected. I have prevailed 
on my bookſeller, who is alſo a genius, to undertake 
the inſpection of the work you are about to publiſh, 
and, if I can be otherwile ſerviceable to you, 'twill 
be a great ſatisfaction to, 

Madam, your Friend and Admirer, 


M. Mipnicar, 
A Gtnivs 
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4 Gznivs rafter'd; or, the Matter fot in a char 
| Light. | 


OD E STY has been generally eſteem'd the 
true characteriſtic, and conſtant concomitant of 
merit; and as the fraternity of muſicians have been 
as famous for the one as the other; that is to ſay, for 
Merit as for Modefly, ' am not a little ſurpriſed at 
their treatment of my ſiſter Sarab Rouen. As the 
diſpute between that old gentlewoman and the other 
organiſts and muſicians, has of late ran very high, I 
mall lay the matter open, that every body may ſee 
who has the better of the argument, and of conſe- 
quence where the moſt merit is center'd. 

That Mrs. 'Rowden is a prodigious genius, her very 
enemies muſt and do allow: it will be ſufficient: there- 
fore if I only ſet forth how I became acquainted with 
that extraordinary woman, and give a true hiſtory of 
the caſe, without enforcing any arguments to the ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage of either party. Truth is 
- beſt when naked —And here follows the naked truth. 

As I was walking the other day in one of the iſles 
of St. Paul's church, I perceived an old woman in a 
dark hole under the organ loft, preſſing down ſeveral 
large pieces of timber, one of which aroſe before the 
other was well nigh down, ſo that ſhe was oblig'd to 
-- move. backward: and forward with great celerity, with- 
out the leaſt reſpite. or relaxation, and her labour (if 
vou will make allowance for preſſing down inſtead of 
heaving up) appear d to me not unlike that of old 
bus, mention d in my edition of Oyid' 8 
al | FLU ts 


8 ——ͤĩ —̃ ————— — .ꝛ· —¼.ũuũ— — 


old women; and my printer had the aſſurance t' other 
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phoſes. Upon my enquiring what ſhe was, about, ſhe 


ſtarted with ſurprize, that I ſhould aſk ſuch a queſ- 
ion. Don't you hear, ſays ſhe, that JI am playing the 
%:gan; this is the 104th pſalm, and by and by 1 hall 
play you one of Dr. Boyce's anthems. Aye, ſays another 
good woman that ſtood by ; 'Tis wery true, Dr. Green 


is the reputed organiſt, and receives the ſalary, but Goody 


Rowden plays the organ for forty ſhillings a year. Here 


I began to reflect on the ill treatment the aged of our 


ſex meet with, and the difficulties we labour under. 
We are undoubtedly the wiſeſt of all the human ſpe- 
cies, and ſo eſſential in life, that you ſee a boy can't 
well be born, or an organ play'd, without our aid ; 
and yet we are deſpiſed and contemned by thoſe who 


are our inferiors and dependants. — I was determined 


to go, as we ſay in my country, to the bottom of 
this affair; and ſeeing a gentleman come out of the 


organ-loft, that I knew, I aſk him who had play'd 


the organ: Madam, ſays he, I play'd it myſelf,. and 
I hope I bad the honour to pleaſe you. As this was con- 
firmed by two of the vergers, who ſtood: by, I was 
ſtill more embarraſſed ; and returning to Goody Roww- 
den, told her I had been informed that Mr, * ** 
had play'd the ſervice. Aye, ſays ſhe, The clapper rings 
the bell, but who pulls the rope? i here as in-a 


puppet-ſpew ; you apprehend that Punch alis, but *tis we 


behind the curtain that move his wooden limbs, and ar- 


 ficulate the ſounds. In ſhort, aue do the buſineſs, and they 
gain the applauſe. —Nor is this to be wonder'd' at, for 


all the world ſeems to detract from the merit of us 


day, 
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day, to tell me, that the extraordinary ſale of my ma- 
gazine, was entirely owing to his manner of print- 
ing it. 

As I have taken on me the guardianſhip and de- 
fence of my ſex, I thought it my duty to vindicate this 
poor woman; accordingly I ſummon'd all the mu- 
ſical maſters to attend, The conteſt lay between Mr. 
Handel and Mrs, Rowden ; and juſt as he was playing 
his coronation anthem, and, for the ſake of pre-emi- 

nence, jiging his fingers upon the keys, a total ſuf- 
penſion of all ſound enſued ; upon which the old wo- 
man peeps out of her hole. Where are you now ? 
Oat, ſays the artiſt above. Out, aye, ſays ſhe, you can't 
play your own muſic without my aſſiſtance. Upon this 
a truce was drawn, and, under my mediation, it was 
agreed, that the reputation acquired, or to be ac- 
quired, by the free uſe and exerciſe of that organ, 
ſhould be divided into two equal parts; one whereof 
to be given in the firſt place to Goody Rowden, as the 
ſenior performer on the bellows, and the remaining 
part to the other organiſt, who ſhould jig the * 
above ſtairs. 


It gives me a two · fold ſatisfaction, that I have 
been able to get this affair ſettled upon ſo amicable a 
footing ; in the firſt place, becauſe it is doing juſtice to 
genius, and aſſigning to my old friend Goody Roxwden 
her right ; and ſecondly, becauſe it will be a means 
of preventing diſputes of this nature for the future, 
and keep my brother organiſts in proper order, 


I re« 


7 
FT. 
| 

[ 
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I remember an affair of this ſort once at Windjr : 
a particular friend of mine was playing on that organ 
one of Dr. Blxw's anthems, and juſt as he had finiſh- 
ed the verſe part, and begun the full chorus, the or- 
gan ceas'd ; upon which he call'd to Dick Hoar, the 
organiſt beneath, to know what was the matter, The 
matter, ſays Dick, I have played the anthem below : ay, 
fays the other, but have not played it above. No 
matter, quoth Dick, you might have made more haſte 
then, I know how many puffs go to one of Dr. Blow's 
anthems as well as you do ; ¶ bade not play d the organ 


Jo many years for nothing. 
But as all diſputes of this ſort are now entirely ſet- 


tled and accommodated, to the fatisfation of both 


parties; I have only to inform my readers, that 
Goody Rowden, the organiſt, is a very induſtrious wo- 
man, tho' very poor; and to defire all gentlemen and 
Jadies to call'at her office under the organ loft, and 
leave ſomething towards her ſubſiſtence, before they 
£9 into the choir, which will greatly oblige their 


Moſt obedient humble Servant, | 


M. MipniGHrT, 


”— =” & * — 
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The Queſtion, . Whether tis beſt to oil a man's 
wig with honey or muſtard, being propoſed to 
the moſt numerous Aſſembly that ever met at the 
Rozin-Hoop ; | | 


The celebrated Mr. WHiPPER SNAPPER fred up, and 
ſpoke in Subflance as follows, 


__ Mr. PaESsIDENT, 


S the queſtion propoſed i is of the utmoſt dignity, 
and the laſt importance, I hope I ſhall be fa- 
voured with a patient, candid, and judicious audience. 
— Hope, do I ſay? I am. perſuaded I ſhall be ſo, 
and therefore ſhall proceed upon the debate modeſtly, 
moderately, and methodically, In order, gentlemen, 
to form any tolerable judgment of the affair in hand, 
it will be highly requiſite to conſider, the nature, ge- 
nius, and extent of the four cardinal virtues; that is, 
Jvsricx, PRUDENCE, TeMPERANCE, and Fox ri- 
ru: I don't know, gentlemen, whether I arrange 
theſe virtues in their proper order, but that is neither 
on one fide nor t'other, — Magna eft veritas & præ- 
valebit. And now let us examine what juſtice has to 
ſay, —Why juſtice ſays, before you precipitately give 
your opinion, you ought to conſider the conſtitution 
and conſequence of a wig. — Well then, what is a 
wig? — Why, what do you think it is? Well Pl 
tell you what it is.— I define, a wig to be a certain 
quantity of hair, artificially combi d and connected 


together by a mechanic, who, in the vulgar tongue, 
13 
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is ſtyl'd, call'd, and denominated a barber. Now 
every man that wears a wig, is under a triple obliga- 
tion, or (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) under an 
indenture tripartite, between himſelf in the firſt place, 
the barber in the ſecond, and the wig in the third: 
he is in fact obliged to do juſtice to all three parties. 
- If it therefore can be proved, that oiling with 
muſtard is more for the credit of the barber, the dig- 
nity of the wearer, and the ornament and preſervation 
of that inanimate piece of hair, which is entitled and 
call'd a wig; I ſay, gentlemen, that we are obliged 
gentlemen, in jaſfice, gentlemen, to prefer muſtard to 
honey, or any other unctious ſubſtance whatſoever. — 
And now let us weigh this momentous affair in the 
ſcales of prudence, which is another cardinal virtue. 
What then ſays prudence ? Why, what do you think 
ſhe ſays? Well, I'll tell you what the ſays. She ſays, 
that if it be cheaper (as undoubtedly it is) to oil 
your wig with muſtard, why, in point of ceconomy, 
you are to diſcard honey, and uſe the leſs expenſive 
lotion. —And what ſays temperance ? Why ſhe ſpeaks 
according to cuſtom; with great coolneſs and candour, 
and begs leave to ſtand neuter, being equally averſe 
to. all honey or all muſtard. -= And now for fortitude, 
and what ſays fortitude * Why fortitude ſwears ſhe'!! 
fight of our fide, if ſhe loſes her commiſſion for it. 
Forbid it Cz/ar, forbid it Marlbro', forbid it Eugene, 
forbid it“ *, and you, ye illuftrious ſhades of 


Shovell and Gorgon, that honey, the delight of puſil- 


lanimous milk-ſops, and the compoſition of paltry 


inlets, ſhould be prefer'd to muſtard ; that draws 


tears 
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tears from the eyes of barbarians, that bites the 
tongues of the eloquent, and braces the nerves of the 
magnanimous, — And now would I add (but I ſee 
the + uplifted hammer) much more to as much pur- 
poſe, but I-ſhall conclude, Mr. Preſident, by humbly 
preſuming, Mr. Prefident, that what I have ſaid, Mr. 
Prejident, is ſufficient, Mr. Prefident ; and pray Mr. Je- 
kinſon be ſo good as to puſh the porter a little this way; 


This was anfwer'd by Mr. WILLIAM Hoxntycons, is 
the following manner. 


Mr. PzegivenT, 
F Muſt for once ſtart out of my tum, and I hope all 
the gentlemen will excuſg me, to anſwer the gen- 
tleman that ſpoke laſt ; for no man, that has any com- 
mon ſenſe, and common honeſty, and common truth, 
and common juſtice, can any longer fit ſtill and ſtand 
to hear ſuch ſtuff, For a man for to come, for to go, 
for to ſay, that muſtard is better to oil a man's wig 
than honey, is monſtrous, and ſtupid, and ridiculous, 
and abſurd, and filly. Am I warm? I am, — the 
cauſe deſerves it. That honey is better both for the 
hair, for the wig, for the wearer of the wig, and for 
the nation and conſtitution in general, every gentle- 
man here does believe, and no man, that is not a 
friend to the pope and to the pretender, and an ene- 
my to the true intereſt of wigs in general, would at- 
tempt 


n 


I We are allowed in our ſociety to ſpeak five minutes, and no 
more, which time it determined by a watch, Mr. 2refident, and a 
hammer. 
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tempt to prove the contrary. Mr. Prefidernt, this 
queſtion, Mr. Prefident, is of more conſequence, Mr. 
 Prefident, than is generally ſuppoſed and believed, 
Mr. Preſident. As to my part, I can, without any pre- 
tence to prophecy, ſee popery, jacobitiſm and toryiſm 
lurking at the bottom of it ; and I hope every gentle- 
man here will exert himſelf in favour of his king and 
country, and the church and the ſtate. This queſti- 


on, gentlemen, is of the utmoſt importance to us, and 


not to us only, but to our poſterity ; ay, to our poſterity, 
both preſent, paſt and to come ; and were we to give 
into it, what would be the conſequence ? or rather, 
what would ndt be the conſequence ? — What wouf 
our paſt poſterity ſay to us? Why, III tell you 0 
they would ſay; they would never forgive us; our 
preſent poſterity would be filled with indignation, and 
our future poſterity would be out of all manner of 
patience. Beſides, gentlemen, a practice of this ſort 
would be of the utmoſt ill conſequence to our politics. 
Plato, that great politician, always preſcribed honey 
to oil wigs; and why did he do it? Why, I will tell 
you why: he knew that the bees had in themſelves a 
commonwealth, a ſtate that was managed with pru- 
dence, and without bribery and corruption; and he 
wiſely foreſaw, that by oiling his pupils wigs with 
honey, the political effluvia thereof wouid, aſcend to 
their heads, and ſtrengthen and corroborate their poſ- 
teriors. And pray what has been done, or rather, 
what has not been done, by thoſe who have oiled their 
wigs in this manner? every beau about town at this 
time, if I am rightly informed, oils his wig with 
honey, 
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honey, and all of them, that are arrived to manhood, 
oil their beards with it alſo. Hence the honey gets 
into the lips, hence ſweet kiſſing';;—hence the honey 
gets into the tongue, hence .fine ſpeaking ; ay, and 
ſweet ſmelling ; and I can venture to ſay, that all the 
ladies of fortune, who have been married to gallants 
without a penny in poſſeſſion, or even in expectation, 
have been obtain'd and procured by this means : that 
is to ſay, by the invincible power of the honey which 
oiled their wigs. And none but a Durham man could, 
contrary to all honour and conſcience, have had the 
face to have ſaid ſo much in favour of muſtard. 


My. CaarLEs CHATTERMUCH then aroſe, and dbfired 


the Queflion might be read, and finding it to fland * 
viz. 


Whether Honey or Muſtard was beſt to oil a Man's 
Wig, he proceeded in the following Manner. 


Mr. Prefident, and you Gentlemen of the Club, 


E R E is a queſtion propoſed to us of a very ex- 
traordinary, a very uncommon, and a very fin» 

gular nature. I'll tell you what it is gentlemen: it is 
whether honey or muſtard be beſt to oil a man's 
wig; one gentleman has already ſpoken very learn- 
edly in favour of muſtard, and another has deli- 
ver'd himſelf very lycontriptically in behalf of ho- 
ney; and ſo which is in the right of it, he that 
ſpoke for honey, or he. that ſpoke for muſtard, I 
leave you to conſider; and if honey be beſt, you'll 
vote for muſtard, and if muſtard be beſt, you'll vote 
for 
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for honey. I can't help obſerving likewiſe, that it 


would be better to add a little milk to the honey; and 


ſo, Mr. Prefident, my ſervice to you. 


V. B. There were in all forty-five ſpeeches made on 
this ſubje&, but theſe three I have inſerted are the 
moſt conſiderable. 


APSSSS$ 
An EPIGRAM by Sir Tromas Monk. 


De Tynparo. 


ON minimo inſignem naſo dum forte puellam, 
Bafiat, en! voluit Tyndarus eſſe dicax. 

Fruſtra, ait, ergo tuis mea profero labra labellis, 
Noftra procul naſus diſtinet ora tuus. 

Protinus erubuit, tacitaq; excanduit ira, 

Nempe parum ſalſo tacta puella ſale. 

Naſus ab ore meus tua fi tenet oſcula, dixit, 
Qui naſus non eſt, hac dare parte potes. 


Initated by Maſter Chriſtopher Midnight, my Great 
Grandſon. 


The Loxc-Nosted FAIR, 


NCE on a time I fair Dorinda kiſs'd, 
Whoſe noſe was too diſtinguiſh'd to be miſs'd ; 
My dear, ſays I, I fain wou'd kiſs you cloſer, 

* But tho' your lips ſay e your noſe ſays No, Sir.— 


The 
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The maid was equally to fun inclin'd, 

And plac'd her lovely lilly-hand BEIN D: 
Here, ſwain, ſhe cry'd, may'ſt thou ſecurely kiſs ; 
Where there's no noſe to interrupt thy bliſs, 


SARS ZANE = 


To Mrs, Mary Mipniourt, 
Madam, 5 
1 Have ſent you a ſpecimen of a poem in praiſe of 
Hackney, which is the work of an eminent pen- 
man in Shoreditch, I eſteem the whole piece to be a 
great honour to the language, and a ſingular inſtance 
to what ſtupendous heights unaſſiſted genius can ſoar. 
I will not abſolutely affirm, that the four following 


lines are better than any in SHa«xesP8aR, but I am 
poſitive they are as good; pleaſe to obſerve —— 


Hackney, thy glory thy own lips ſhall tell; 
Witneſs a Dalftone and a Shacklewwell, 

And Hummerton, and Clapton do declare, 

The many country-ſeats that THERE are THERE; 


' I muſt beg leave to point out the beauties of theſe 
verſes one by one, for taken collectively they ſhine 
with ſuch a refulgent glare, that they actually daz- 
Ae the imagination: — and firſt, not to mention a 
word of the Numeroſity of the lines, the muſic of 
which is ſo delectable, we have a bolder figure, than 
has yet been known in rhetoric ; Da/ſtone and Shath/e- 
K . 
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well are elegantly called the lips of Hackney, whoſe 
glories they are naturally employ'd in celebrating, 


Hackney, thy glory thy own lips ſhall tell, 
Witneſs a Da//tone and a Shacklewell. 


What is this but to equal, or excel both Orpheus 

and Amphbion, who indeed made ſtocks and ſtones 
dance hornpipes, but never cou'd arrive to the per. 
fection of making them ſpeak, as our inimitable bard 
þas done in this exquiſite couplet ; but let us proceed 
to the third line, in which there are ſuch a poſſe of 
excellencies, that they really confound the under- 


ſtanding, 
And Hummerton and Clapton vo declare, 


Delectus werborum origo eft eloquentiz (ſays Ceſar) a 
judicious choice of words is the origin of eloquence, 
If the author had ſearched the whole globe, he cou'd 
not have found out a more ſonorous word for the 
name of a place than Hummerton; a word that ought 
to be ſet to muſic, and is worthier to be ſung than 
ſaid. The Greeks valued themſelves upon the ſweet- 
neſs, fullneſs, and (to uſe Horace's word) the rotundity 


ef their language 


— Graios didit ore rotundo 
Mya tqui. 

And yet what is Ozea and what is A8,var, the 
names of Thebes and Athens, their two chief cities, in 
point of dignity and magnificence, with the high- 

ſounding 


verſe, 
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founding Hummerton? Much might be ſaid in be- 
half of Clapton, but we will wave that for the pre- 
ſent, and proceed to the concluſive part of the 


Do declare. 


Now a common writer wou'd have been contented 
with the ſimple word declare, but our Snoxkbirck 
GENIUS knew better things. He adds the expreſ- 
ſive energy of the particle po, which gives incredible 
force to the ſentiment— Hummerton and Clapton don't 
make a ſimple unornamented declaration, but they 
really, actually, iſo fas & bona fide, without equi- 
vocation, mental reſervation, or any evaſion whatſo- 
ever, Do declare poſitively, comparatively, and ſuper- 
latively, that — what? 


The many country ſeats that THERE are THERE, 


Which being the laſt lines in the ſpecimen, L 
muſt unavoidably conclude with it. — I ſhall not in- 
ſiſt upon the merit of the prior Hemiſtich in this verſe, 
becauſe what is ſelf-evident can need no expoſition -— 
But as for the laſt, namely, 


That THERE are THERE 


There certainly were never four monoſyllables af. 
ſembled together to ſuch admirable and expreſſive pur- 
poſes, Here we have the rhime like a two-edged 
{word in utrumgue paratus, backwards or forwards =— 
upwards or downwards: THERE on this ſide, and 
THERE on t'other fide. — The twin rivals, or the 

K 2 happy 
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happy pair! — Amaſing dexterity ! Inconceiveable 
elegance! Bring me oceans of ink — bring me 


reams of paper! or rather bring me two-pence to 
purchaſe the whole of this admirable performance, for 


that is all the modeſt author requires for it, tho' its 
intrinſic value be ineſtimable. 


1 am, dear Madam, 
Your-moſt humble Servant, 
Georce PILXINGTON, 


Ieputy-wice-aſfſiftant to the under-ſexton of Shoreditch, 


See e 0 6 6 4 C 5644 05 
fs E PI GR AM, 


Totus mundus agit hiſtrionem. 


Ethinks 'tis a dramatic age; 

VI All men are play'rs, the court the ſtage. 
There, as it ſuits the time and place, 
Each takes a different ſhape or face, 

And deck'd with ribbons, or with lawn, 
They row can firut, and now can fawn. 
Whilſt we, poor folks, or populace vile, 
(To ſpeak in miniſterial ſtile) 

Uſeful ſpectators ſee the play; 

'Tis they that act, but we that pay; 
And when the farce is done amiſs, 

'Tis very hard if we mayn't hiſs, 


A New 
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4 New Rive t RumFoRD ; being an Epi * 
from Ralph Ragandjawy. 


rT has been a cuſtom from time immemorial ſor 


people who had falſe or defective bottoms, to go to 


be repaired at Rumford, If any perſon of quality 
had a lantern-jaw'd backſide, away they went to be 
plumpt at Rumford; or if the reverſe was the com- 
plaint, they poſted away, in order to be chipt down 
to a faſhionable foundation at Rumford : the political 
family of the Bxoap-Bortrows in particular, have 
all been at Ramford, and are now quite in another ay. 
Incredible ſums of money, and vaſt eſtates undoubt- 
edly, have been procured and amaſſed by this art of 
new-bottoming ; but as I cannot but conſider their 
poſteriors as the inferior end of the human body, 
ſince its offices are not extravagantly delicate; I there- 
fore would humbly recommend to your readers, old 
dame, the care of the tcp rather than the bot/om, the 
head rather than the fall. Noverinr Univers1:, 
therefore, or in Engliſb, be it known to all men, that 
I Rairyn RacanDjaw, of Rumford, have invented, 
and cauſed to be made, a compleat ſet of es or heads, 
adapted to people of all denominations, trades and 
profeſſions. Inſomuch, as that all people, who are 
ur- beaded, may, for a ſmall gratuity, change their 
jobberknouls for ſuch as will ſuit them better. It 
was the ſpeech of Fryar Bacon's brazen-head (and 
by the bye, there's many a brazen-head now living, 
that never ſpoke ſo much to the purpoſe) I ſay its 
ſpeech was, 
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Ting was. TIME 18. 
And 


TIE SHALL BE. 


This ſpeech I look upon as a prediction of my art; 
the interpretation of which (in the manner of modern 
commentators) is this, the TIME was, when all men 
were drivellers ; the TiME 1s, in which they continue 
ſo to be; but the TIE SHALL BE, when Ra/ph Ra- 
ganiaw, of Rumford, ſhall new-top mankind, and ſet 
nature, who is now in an arſi- verſy ſituation, up- right 
upon her legs again. The method of my proceeding 
is as follows: when any perſon of quality or plebeian 
comes to be »e4v-topp'd, the firſt thing I do, is to chop 
off his head upon a block, always at hand for that 
purpoſe, aſter which operation, I lead him into my 
head-ſhop, where he is at liberty to pick and chuſe; 
and if, at a month's end, he diſlikes his new head, 
why he is welcome to change it for any other, with- 
vat the leaſt additional expence, or he may have his 
own again, only upon ſwearing to the identity of it. 
Nothing can be more .equitable, betwixt man and 
man, than a procedure of this nature, and if every 
one wou'd act thus honeſtly, my art would be ſuper- 
fluous. The different materials which I make uſe of 
for the compoſition of my heads are in general, 


For Lawyers — Braſs, 

For Politicians Lead. 

For Phyſicians —— — Wodd. 
For Beaux . Paper. 


For 
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For Belles —— — Dough: 
For Fidlers — —— w Lin. 

And for Critics, Caſuiſts, Stockjobbers, Mathema- 
ticians, Metaphyſicians, Modern Poets, Bricklayers, 
and Paviours, 

Rare old Egli Flint, or your right good ſubſtan- 
tial Portland Stone. 


This is all at preſent, old dame, but, in my next 
J will ſend a particular account, who, between this 
and then, ſhall come to barter ſkulls with me; and 
begin, as all reformations ſhould do, to ſet the bodies 
right, by firſt regulating the heads. 


N. B. Not a word of this to any Cambridge man. 


Tours, 


RALPH RacanDJjaw, 
CHUNG? 
On vey PEGGY. 


By an eminent Hand, 


I. 


H O' Peggy's charms have oft been ſung, 
The darling theme of ev'ry tongue, 
New praiſes ſtill remain. 
Beauty like her's, may well infuſe 
New flights, new fancies, like a Muſe, 
And brighten ev'ry ſtrain, 
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Tis not her form alone J prize, 1 


Which ev'ry fool, that has but eyes 
As well as I can ſee; 

To ſay ſhe's fair, is but to ſay 

When the ſun ſhines at noon, tis day, 
What none need learn of me. 
8 III. 

But I'm in love with Peggy's mind, 

Where ev'ry virtue is combin'd, 
That can adorn the fair; 

Excepting one, you ſcarce can miſs, 

So trifling! that L would not wiſh, 
Wat virtue had been there. 


IV. Va 


she, who poſſeſſes all the reſt, 
Muſt ſure excel the prude, whoſe breaſt 
That virtue ſhares alone. 
To ſeek perfection is a jeſt, 
They, who have feweſt faults, are bet, 
And P82 has but one, 


* 
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By the ſame. 
To CaLoe, a Perſuaſive to Love. 


L 
INCE nature ne'er ated in vain, 
Say, Chhe, why are you ſo fair? 
Was beauty deſign'd to give pain, 
And wit only meant for a ſnare? 
No, no: you were form'd to delight, 
And here all your bus'neſs is love; 
What nature deſign'd mult be right, 
Her dictates we're bound to approve. 


II. 


Haſte then, let us time now employ 
And ev'ry refinement improve, 
Make life a full cirele of joy, 
It's center immutable love. 
In pleaſure we'll ſport ev'ry day,” 
And ne'er take account of our hours; 
Let time fly as ſwift as he may, 
The preſent muſt always be ours, 


—ͤD—— — —b — —— 


20 


The poor, unhappy, thoughtleſs fair, 
Like the mute race, are oft undone 
'Theſe with a gilded fly we ſnare, 
With gilded flatt'ry thoſe are won. 
Careleſs like them, they frolic round, 
And ſportive toſs th' alluring bait ; 
At length they feel the treach'rous wound, 
And ſtruggle to be free, too late. 


But ah! fair fools, beneath this ſhew 
Of gaudy colours lurks a hook ; 
Cautious the bearded miſchief view, 
And ere you leap, be ſure to look. 
More ſhe'd have ſung—when, from the ſhade, 
Ruſh'd forth gay Damon, briſk and young; 
And, whatſoe'er he did or ſaid, 
Poor Chloe quite forgot her ſong, 
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By the ſame. 
The. fair Mok ALIS r. 


I. 


S late by Thames verdant ſide, 
With ſolitary, penſive air, 
Fair Chloe ſearch'd the filver tide, 
With pleaſing hope and patient care ; 
Forth as the eaſt the filken fly, 
And muſing ſtroll'd the bank along, 
She thought no liſt'ning ear was nigh, 
While thus ſhe tun'd her moral ſong. 


II. 


III. 


5 
* 


s 
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The Neceſſity of keeping one's FRIEND in ones. 
 PockerT, demon/trated on the Principles of Sir” 
IA NEwTrox's Philoſophy. 


HAT all bodies gravitate or incline to the 

centre is a propoſition philoſophically illuſtrat- 
ed, and mathematically prov'd, by the incomparable 
Sir 1ſaae Newton, Tis on this principle only that we 
can account for our being fix'd and confin'd to the 
earth, that we are circumſcribed by the atmoſphere, 
and that we are conſtantly actended by, and conſtant- 
Iy attend, the planets that ſeem to roll round us. 
Any one that wants farther demonſtration, than has 
already been given us by that great man, let him but 
ſtep to that part of the globe oppoſite to St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and he will find himſelf firmly fix'd to 
the earth there, notwithſtanding the ſoles of his feat 
are over-againſt mine; and tho' he may fancy, from 
the ſtructure of the globe, that I am turn'd topſy 
turvy, and placed on my head (a poſition not very 
decent for one of my ſex) yet I ſhall have the ſatis- 
faction to conſider him in the ſame ſituation: to 
carry the experiment ſtill farther, and make it more 
demonſtrable, while you are there, if you pleaſe, Mr. 
hat- d je- call it, let there be a hole bored directly 
tchro' the globe from you to me; I will drop an ap- 
ple in here, and you a lime there; and the apple and 
the lime ſhall meet exactly in the centre, and there 
remain abſolutely and unalterably fix d. But if, after 
all, there ſhould any man be faithleſs enough to doubt 
of 
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of this matter, let him only leap off the monument; 
or St. Paul's, and he will die by the truth of the ex- 
periment.— But what has this to do, you'll ſay, with 
the thing you was to prove? Why, I'll tell you; 
From a due conſideration of this very principle, you 
will ſee the neceſſity of a man's keeping his money in bis 
pocket. The pocket I conſider, and always have con - 
fidered, as the centre of friendſhip; where I would 
have this moſt valuable, this moſt faithful; of all 
friends plac'd. Now, if he be a friend of any mag- 
nitude, being placed there, he ſhall colle& a number 
of other friends round you, who will continually 
point themſelves to you from every quarter, like 
needles to the pole; friends, who will ſmile at your 
proſperity, baſk in the ſunſhine of your glory, dance 
to the tune of your own hornpipe, and be votre tres 
humble ſerwiteur, down to the ground monſfeur. But 
if by ſickneſs, misfortune, generoſity, or by any 
other means whatſoever, this friend happens to be re- 
moved out of your pocket, the centre is deſtroyed, 
the equilibrium is loſt, away fly your other friends, 
and, like ungrateful voracious pelicans, turn their 
beaks at your breaſt, whenever you offer to come 
near them. *Tis your own fault, you might hawe dont 
=well if you wou'd ; — but you are a foil, and could not 
keep a friend when you had him; and ſo you may die 
in a ditch, and go to the devil, my dear. 

A man in affluence, ſquandering away his ſubſtance, 
may be aptly enough compared to a porpoiſe ſport- 
ing in the ocean: the leſſer fiſh play around him, 
— his dexterity, and admire his prodigious gam- 

bols ; 
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bols; but if, for want of a bottle of Dr. Silvano's 
drops, any diſorder ſhould overtake him, his admirers: 
begin to look about for themſelves, and perhaps he 
that fawn'd — his fins, will the firſt fall foul of 
him. 

But this ſubject may be farther illuſtrated, and che 
neceſſity of keeping a friend in your pocket more evi- 
dently proved, from a due conſideration of the ad- 
vantages that may ariſe from it, or diſadvantages 
reſulting from its neglect. 

Now a man that has ſecured this friend in his 
pocket, may go when he pleaſes, and where he 
pleaſes, and how he pleaſes, either on foot, or on 
horſeback ; in a coach, or by water ; and he ſhall be 
reſpected, and eſteemed, and call'd fr, and made 
welcome at every time, and in every place; -and no 
one ſhall ſay unto him, Ny dbeß thou theſe things ? 
But a man that hath not a friend in his pocket, may 
not go when he pleaſes, and where he pleaſes, and 
how he pleaſes ; but muſt go when, and where, and 
how, he is directed by others. Moreover, he ſhall 
travel on foot, and perchance without ſhoes, and 
not have the benefit of a horſe, or the water, or a 
coach; and he ſhall be called frrahb, and not fir; 
neither ſhall he be reſpected, or eſteemed, or made 
welcome; and they ſhall ſay unto him, Don't be 
troubleſome, fellow, get out of the way, for thou haſt no 
buſineſs here. 

The rich man ſhall be cloathed in ſcarlet, and pur- 
chaſe whatſoever his heart can deſire; and the peo- 
ple ſhall give him the wall, and bow before him to 

the 
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the ground; but the poor man ſhall be cloathed in 
rags, and be obliged to walk in the dirt, regarded by 
no man ; nor ſhall he be able to purchaſe himſelf any 
thing, no, not even a good name, tho' the compoſition 
thereof confiſteth only of air. 

T his is the way of the world, this is the ſtate of 
modern friendſhip; and fince it is ſo, who that has a 
grain of common ſenſe, would not take care of a 
friend while he has him, eſpecially if he be ſo. port- 
able as to be placed in his pocket ? 


Mary MipNICRT. 
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4CONUNDR U M, 


Upon a CONUNDRUM, 


NE third of Colhſſus, or half of a cold, 
With a maiden recluſe of a ſanctified mould, 
Add to theſe a moſt noiſy and empty machine, 


And a thing without meaning, you'll find they will 
mean, | n f 
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Oz the Report that a certain Courtezan got the 
Ten-Thouſand Pounds in the preſent Lottery. 


* 


AME Fortune to fools us'd to give all her pelf, 


But now ſhe beſtows them on whores like her- 
ſelf. 


E n ⁵ NNSRY8 
As people of fortune and power are fo peſter d with 
Schemes and propoſals, that they have &ardly time 
to read them, I think it would be expedient for 
all projectors to ſend their bantlings to this oratory, 
that they may be read in the raſtrum, and receive 
the ſanction of the public, before they are ob- 
truded on thoſe gentlemen ; and in conſequence of 
this notice, which has been privately intimated ta 
my friends, I have received the following ſcheme 
for raiſing annually forty- five millions ſterling, 


drawn from the ſtory of Dr. Dove and his 
horſe Nobbs, which I ſhall here preſent you with. 


Octor Daniel Dove, of Doncaſter, was an exceed- 
ing good ſort of a man, and he had a nag 
call'd Nobbs, who was an exceeding good ſort of an 
Horſe, and he ſet up at the fign of the George, where 
there is exceeding ,good entertainment both for man 
and horſe, == But being in a great hurry, bg would 

not 
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not ſuffer the hoſtler to put up Nobbs in the ſtable, 
but ordered his bridle to be faſten'd to the brew-houſe 
door, Now (as fortune wou'd have it) within Nebbs's 
reach there was a tub full of wine lees, which he 
without ſo much as ſaying here's to you, or uſing any 
other ceremony, fairly ſwigg'd off in a trice. The 
conſequence of which was, that he fell down dead 
drunk: nay, in ſhort, he ated death ſo much to the 
life, that the doctor, upon inſpection, concluded him to 
be abſolutely defunct, and had him flead, and ſold his 
{kinto a tanner, who was then drinking in the kitchen, 
Upon which he walks quietly home, and communi- 
cates this melancholy affair to his lady, who wept 
bitterly, for (except her monkey, her cat, and her 
pug-dog) ſhe lov'd Nobbs better than any other ani- 
mal, tho' ſhe had many children, 

But leaving her to wipe her eyes, let us return to 
Nobbs, who, the weather being, cold, and having loſt 
his cloathing, was by this time reſtored to the moſt 
perfect ſobriety, and very prudently trots home to the 
doctor's door, at which he whinnied with great em- 
phaſis. — Bleſs me, ſays Mrs, Dove, my dear Nobbs's 
ghoſt is come to the door, for I know him by his 


* whinnies. Upon which the doctor gets up, ſtrikes a 


light, and runs down with great impetuoſity, and ſure 
enough there was Nobbs in propria perſona : no ghoſt, 
but all himſelf except his ſkin. Upon this Dr. Dows 
ordered fix ſheep to be kill'd inſtantaneouſly, and 
cover'd Nobbs with a woollen garment. To make 


ſhort of my ſtory, the nag recovered, and bore two 


tods of wool every year, as many thouſand perſons 
| can 
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tan teſtify, among which I muſt include myſelf ; who 


am now in poſſeſſion of a flannel petticoat made of 


the very identical wool which was ſhear'd from the 


back of Dr. Dove's horſe Nobbs. | 
M. MiDniGarT. 


A ſerious Propoſal for improving the Moollen Ma. 
nufaftory. The Hint taken from the above trus 
St ory: 


N this place it is humbly propoſed to the people 
in power, that an eſtimate be immediately made 
of the quantity of ſheep annually ſlaughter'd in theſe 
kingdoms. 
Secondly, That certain officers be conſtituted and 
appointed, to collect them into commodious ware · 
houſes, to be erected for that purpoſe. 


Thirdly, That ſuch a number of horſes, mares and 
geldings, may be flead without loſs of time, as the 
ſheep-ſkins aforeſaid will conveniently cloath. 


A Catalogue of beneficial Conſequences deducible from 
the above Scheme. 


Very horſe, mare or gelding, whoſe ſkin-was of 


ſervice only once, and that after death, will 
now be of annual utility to its owner and the pub- 
lic, without any detriment to the tanner or ſhoe- 
maker, who muſt, in the nature of the ng have as 
many hides as before, 


Again 
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Again, The health of that uſeful animal, whick 
is ſubje& to more diſorders than any other creature, 
except the human ſpecies, will be much better pre- 
ſerved by a woollen than an hairy covering. 

Again, there will be no occaſion to be at the ex- 
pence of ſaddles, the ſoftneſs and the warmth of 
wool being infinitely preferable to any leather, or, 
in ſhort, any thing that can be placed under the hu- 
man poſteriors. | 

Laſtly, There will be an yearly acquiſition to the 
nation from this procedure, of forty-five millions 
ſterling, of which pleaſe to accept the following 


Algebraical Demonſtration, 


Let x be the unknown quantity, plus a, plus 5, 
minus y, plus tods, plus ſheep-ſkins, equal one thou- 
ſand. Minus horſes, plus wool, equal tods, plus 
one million, plus a, plus 5, plus c, plus tods, plus 
wool, plus ſheep-ſkins; in all, equal to forty-hve 
million ſterling. 


Quod erat Demonſtrandum. 


There's demonſtration for ye. * 


— 


In order to make the above demonſtration general to all our 
readers, the algebraical figns and difficult expreſſions are omitted, 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Mp NIGHT to the Critics. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

HE buſineſs of the enſuing diſcourſe is to 

prove and illuſtrate the neceſſity of a man's 
taking his judgment to market with him, and to ex- 
plode and ridicule the practice of condemning any 
ſubject, perſon or thing, without a candid and fair ex- 
amination. —A leſſon of this ſort may not perhaps be 
lo ſucceſsful as it is expedient; but while I behave 
with decency and good manners, I doubt not but I 
ſhall be protected by the generoſity of a polite E ng/ifp 
audience, though what I have to offer may not be ſo 
grateful to a few. | 

If it be thought expedient, as undoubtedly it is, 
that a man ſhould, upon all occaſions, bear his judg- 
ment about him, and have his head fraught with the 
rule of enquiry and icale of ſatisfaction; ſurely the 
critics ought to be furniſhed with it; and yet, how 
often do we ſee thoſe creatures go with empty heads 
to the playhouſes, gardens, and other places of pub- 
lic entertainment, and behave in a manner of all 
others the moſt unworthy a rational race. 

The French, the ſal volatile of mankind, ran into 
ſuch extremes of condemning by hearſay, or upon 
falſe principles, that their poor poets were liable to 
the inſults even of the jemmy gentlemen, till the le- 
giſlator aroſe to their ailiſtance, If it is faſhionable 
to imitate the French in their bad, ſure we may alſo 
in their good qualities, and in conſequence of this 
preſumption, I ſhall propoſe ſomething for the benefit 
of criticiſm : but firſt let me tell you a tale in the man- 
of your old friend Pbædrus. IN 
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N every age, and each profeſſion, 
Men err the moſt by pre poſſeſſion. 
But when the thing is clearly ſhown, 
And fairly ſtated, fully known, 
We ſoon applaud, what we deride, 
And penitence ſucceeds to pride. 


A certain baron, on a day, 
Having a mind to ſhow away, 
Invited all the wits and wags, 
Foot, Maſſty, Shuter, Yates, and Shkeggs, 
And built a large commodious ſtage 
For the choice ſpirits of the age. 
But, above all, among the reft, 
There came a genius, who profelt 
'To have a curious trick in ſtore, 
Which never was perform'd before, 


Thro' all the town this ſoon got air, 
And the whole houſe was like a fair, 
But ſoon, his entry as he made, 
Without or prompter or parade, 

_ *Twas all expectance, all ſuſpence, 
And filence 'gag'd the audience. 

He hid his head behind his wig, 

And ſo exact Took Oo a pig. 

All ſwore twas ſerious, and no joke, 
For that, or underneath his cloak, 
He had conceal'd ſome grunting elf, 
Or was a real hog himſelf, 
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A ſearch 
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A ſearch was made—no pig was found— 
With thund'ring claps the ſeats reſound, 
And pit, and box, and galleries roar, 
With — O rare! bravo! and encore ! 


Old Reger Grouſe, a country clown, 
Who yet knew ſomething of the town, 
Beheld the mimic and his whim, 

And on the morrow challeng'd him, 
Declaring to each beau and bunter, 
That he'd out-grunt th' egregious grunter. 


The morrow came—the crowd was greater 
But prejudice and rank ill-nature 
Uſurp'd the minds of men and wenches, 
Who came to hiſs, and break the benches. 


The mimic took his uſual ſtation, 
And ſqueak'd with general approbation, 
Again encore! encore ! they cry —— 
Twas quite THE THING=="twas VERY HIGH. 
Old Grouſe conceal'd, amidſt this racket, —— 
A real pig beneath his jacket, —— 
Then forth he came'— and with his nail 
He pinch'd the urchin by the tail, 
The tortur'd pig, from out his throat, 
Produc'd the genuine natural note. 
All bellow'd out, 'twas very ſad! 
Sure never ſtuff was half ſo bad ! 


That like a pig! —each cry'd in ſcoff, 
Pſhaw ! Nonſenſe! blockhead ! off! off! off ! 


The 


—_— — — —— — —— — — 
— — — 
- "* — 
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The mimic was extoll'd, and Grouſe 

Was hiſs'd and catcall'd from the houſe, —« 

Soft ye, a word before I go, 

Quoth honeſt Hoage - and ſtooping aw, 

Produc'd the pig, and thus aloud 

Beſpoke the fupid, partial croud —— 

BEHOLD, AND LEARN FROM THIS POOL REA. 
TURE, | 

How uuck YOU CRITICS KNOW OF NATURE, 


= SGSN 
| To Miſs KIrrv BENNET and her Cat Croe, 


I, 


ULL many a heart, that now is free, 
May ſhortly, fair one, beat for thee, - 
And court thy pleaſing chain; 
Then prudent hear a friend's advice, 
| And learn to guard by conduct nice, 
| The conqueſts you ſhall gain. 


II. 


When Tabby Tom your Crop purſues, 
| How many a bite and many. a bruiſe 
The amorous ſwain endures ? 
F'er yet one favouring glance he catch, 
What frequent ſqualls, how many a ſcratch 
His tenderneſs procures ? 


Ut. 


LOVE ˖ Tre wo — ww 7 © Fo. —— 
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III. 


Tho' this, 'tis own'd, be ſomewhat rude, 
And puſs by nature be a prude, 
Vet hence you may improve; 
Zy decent pride and dint of ſcoff, 
Keep caterwauling coxcombs off, 
And ward th' attacs of love. 


IV. 


Your Crop a mouſing when you ſee, 
She teaches you ceconomy, 
That makes the pot to boil ; 


And when ſhe plays with what ſhe gains, 


Q, F 
— 


She ſhews you pleaſure ſprings from pains, 


And mirth's the fruit of toil. 


— 


4 Pair of SPEC TACLES. 


F all the ſpectacles to mend the ſight, 
Devis'd by art for viewing objects right, 
Thoſe are moſt uſeful, which the prudent place 
High on the handle of the human face. 
Some on the temples fix em, I ſuppoſe, 
| Left they ſhou'd ſeem to ſnuffle thro' the noſe 
Some in one hand the ſingle convex hold, 
But theſe are prigs, aſham'd of being old. 
None are in news or politics ſo wiſe, 


As he whoſe noſe is ſaddled with his eyes ; 


4 
* 


And 
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And if the taper tube regale his ſnout, 

There's nought ſo ſecret but he'll ſmell it out. 

Shou'd gammer Gurton leave theſe helps at home, 

To church with bible tis in vain to come; 

The plaineſt ſermon is the moſt perplext, 

Unleſs ſhe carefully turns down the text. 

Lo! how the pariſh clerk, with many a hum, 

By turns now fits em to his noſe or thumb; 

Methodically regular, as need 

By turns requires him, or to ſing, or read: 

His thumb then held them, if report ſays true, 

When on the lovely laſs he leer'd aſkew; 

With ſnow-white boſom bare, ſweet ſlumb' ring in 
her + pew. þ 

Thoſe who ſee dimly, may their eyes * 

By adding two to what they had before; 

And he who wou'd be deem'd profoundly wiſe, 

Muſt carry in his head, and in his pocket — eyes. 


r _ —_— — 


+ Alluding to a picture of HoARTH's, which very humour- 
vuſly deſcribes a ſlumb' ring congregation. | 


4 WHIM. 


»* o% 
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ENNY, bright as the day, 6. 
7 And as buxom as May, 
I happen'd to kiſs ; 
When ſhe angry, did ſay, 
What's the. meaning of this, 
Why theſe freedoms, I pray? 
Dear madam, I need no apology uſe, 
Your charms for my crime are ſufficient excuſe, 
Sure lips ſweet as thine 
Were for kiſſing decreed. 
Cry'd ſhe, very fine! 
Very pretty indeed! 
So I kiſs'd her again, . 
Repeating this ſtrain, 
Sure lips ſweet as thine 
« Were for kiſſing decreed.” 
I own this is fine! 
This is pretty indeed ! 


| N N | 


Where's the Poker ? —— 4 Tale. 


: 
By EntNzzER PENTWEAZLE, of Truro, in the County 
| 7 Cornwall, E/: | 


HE poker loſt, poor Su/an ſtorm'd, 
And all the rites of rage perform'd ; 
As ſcolding, crying, ſwearing, ſweating, 
Abuſing, figitting and fretting, 
L 
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« Nothing but villainy and thieving ; 

« Good heavens! what a world we live in ? 
4e Tf I don't find it in the morning, 

« T'll ſurely give my maſter warning, 

« He'd better far ſhut up his doors 

« Than keep ſuch good-for-nothing whores, 
For whereſoe'er their trade they drive, 

% We vartous bodies cannot thrive. ” 

Well may poor Suſan grunt and groan ; 
Misfortunes never come alone, 

But tread each other's heels in throngs, 
For the next day ſhe loſt the tongs : 

The falt-box, cullender and grate, 
Soon ſhar'd the ſame untimely fate. 

In vain ſhe vails and wages ſpent 

On new ones — for the new ones went. 
There'd been (ſhe ſwore) ſome dev'l or witch in, 
To rob and plunder all the kitchen. 

One night ſhe to her chamber crept 

{Where for a month ſhe had not ſlept, 

Her maſter being, to her ſeeming, 

A better play-fellow than dreaming) 
Eurſe on the author of theſe wrongs ! 
In her own bed ſhe found the- tongs, 

(Hang Thomas for an idle joker !) 

And there, good lack ! ſhe found the poker, 
With ſalt-box, pepper-box and kettle, 


And all the culinary mettle. — 


Be warn'd, ye fair, by Suſan's croſſes, 
Keep chaſte, and guard yourſelves from loſes; 


For 


or 


CHER RAE Ne 
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For if young girls delight in kifling, | 
No wonder that the poker's miſling. 


An EPIG RAM, 
On GENTLENE S S3; 
By Mr. Walter Wiſhy-waſhy. 


O ME placid muſe, come Gontleneſi's child, 
So , ſo ſmooth, ſo fimple, and ſo mild; 
Oh! let me ſeek the quiet evening's cool, 
Where no rough wind diſturbs the peaceful pool. 
There, where Melpomene her ſkill employs 
With ſee-ſaw ſing-ſong, and with jingling joys z 
In ſoft inſenſibility embalm'd, 
And by ſerene ſecurity becalm'd. 
So pretty-pert! and finiking ſo fine ! 
To tickle, ſooth, and lull the niggling nine, 
With ſuckling baby-rhimes the mind to pleaſe; 


"i 


And give to eafineſi the means of Ea5s. 
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To the Rev, Mr. * *, on the Non: performance 
of a Promiſe he made the Author of a Hare, 


RIEND, with regard to this ſame hare, 
Am I to hope, or to deſpair? 
By punctual poſt the letter came, 
With P-——/s hand, and P./s name; 
Yet there appear'd for love or money, 
Nor hare, nor leveret, nor coney. 
Say, my dear Morgan, has my lord, 
Like other great ones, kept his word ; 
Or have you been deceiv'd by ſquire ; 
'Or has your poacher loſt his wire; 
* Or in ſome unpropitious hole, 3 
Inſtead of puſs, trepan'd a mole ? 
Thou valiant ſon of great Caawwallader, 
Haſt thou a hare, or haſt thou ſwallow'd her? 
But, now, methinks, I hear you ſay, 
(And ſhake your head) Ah, well-a-day ! 
% Painful pre-eminence to be wiſe, _. 
« We Wirs have ſuch ſhort memories. 
„ Oh, that the act was not in force | 
% A horſe! — my kingdom for a horſe! | 
% To love, — yet be deny'd the ſport ; 
« Oh, for a friend or two at court 
* God knows, there's ſcarce a man of quality 1 
In all our peerleſs principality 
But hold for on his country joking, 
To a warm Welchwan's moſt provoking. 
As for poor puſs, upon my honour, 
I never ſet my heart upon her. 


But 
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But any gift from friend to friend, 

Is pleaſing in its aim and end. 

J, like the cock, wou'd ſpurn a jewel, 
Sent by th' unkind, th' unjuſt, or cruel. 
But honeſt 7 ] — Sure from him 
A barley- corn wou'd be a gem. 

Pleas'd therefore had I been, and proud, 
And prais'd thy generous heart aloud, 

If 'ſtead of hare (but do not blab it) 
You'd ſent me only a Welch rabbit. 


The PRICE. 


OME four years ago I made Phillis an offer, 
(Provided my ſuit ſhe wou'd hear) 
Of a thouſand good pounds, to put in her coffer, 
Nor thought I the purchaſe too dear, 


About two years after a meſſage ſhe ſent me, 
She was for the thouſand my own; 

But unleſs for a hundred ſhe now woa'd content me, 
I fairly reply'd, — I'd have none; 

E'er fix weeks were over, ſhe told me her favour 
I ſhould: for my hundred receive; 

But I bow'd, and aſſur'd her, with careleſs behaviour, 

„That ten was the moſt I cou'd give. | 


L 1 Tother 


— — 
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T' other day the coy nymph for a guinea was willing, 
Which I then thought a great deal too dear ; 

And told her, except ſhe'd comply for a at 

To ſeek out a chapman elſewhere. 


This morning ſhe came, and wou'd fain come to gratir, 
But ſhe's now grown ſo fulſome a whore, 

That methinks even nothing a far dearer rate is, 
Than all that IT offer'd before. 


LI? 
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i E PI G R A M, 


On a COQUETTE., 


O be long'd for, and talk'd of, fair Flora is 


mad; 
To be ſpy d all the day, and to . ; 
Like the man in the Ep1sToxe, ſhe would be glad 
For to live in a lanthorn, and die, 


ede dere ct EH Me Cr dd 
An ODE on the 26th of January, 


Being the Birth-day of a young Lady. 
| J. 
LL hail, and welcome, joyous morn, 
Welcome to th infant year; 
Whether ſmooth calms thy face adorn, 
Or low'ring clouds appear: 


Tho' 
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Tho' billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
And tempeſts thro' the foreſts roar, 


Sweet Nancy's voice ſhall ſooth the ſound; 


Tho? darkneſs ſhou'd inveſt the ſkies, 
New day ſhall beam from Nancy's eyes 
And bleſs all nature round, 


II. 


Let but thoſe lips their ſweets diſcloſe, 
And rich perfumes exhale, 

We ſhall not want the fragrant roſe, 
Nor miſs the ſcuthern gale. 

Then looſely to the winds unfold 

Thoſe radiant locks of burniſh'd gold; 
Or on thy boſom let them rove ; 

His treaſure-houſe there Cupid keeps, 

And hoards up, in two ſnowy heaps, 
His ſtores of choiceſt love. 

III. 

This day each warmeſt wifh be paid 
To thee, the mule's pride, 

J long to ſee the blooming maid 
Chang'd to the bluſhing bride. 

So ſhall thy pleaſure and thy praiſe 

Increaſe with the increaſing days, 
And preſeat joys exceed the palt ; 

To give and to receive delight, 

Shall be thy taſk both day and night, 
While day and night ſhall laſt. 


L 4 


| 
| 
N 
: 
[ 
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Mils, Invitation from Parſon A to Parſon B. 
4 EPISTLE. 


E Þ HIS letter claims its annual due, 

A viſit from your rib and you: 

We- here have been this month preparing, 

Mending, making, waſhing, airing ; 

So that our houſe ſo ſpruce is grown, 

We hardly know it for our own: 

Could you but ſee my awkward folks, 

Waddling along with pales and yokes ; 

How unlac'd Nell the bucket tugs, 

For ſweetheart Jobn to waſh his mugs ; 

Or how my lazy rogue contrives 

To whiſtle to an edge his knives ; 

You'd laugh to ſee the pains they taks, 

The hurricane to brew and bake, 

But firſt, before I venture further, 

Know how you are the cauſe of murther. 

A turkey-cock, whoſe fierce demean 

Long kept a certain office clean, 

Gobbles no more, nor boaſts a tail, 

But hangs a breathleſs bird, and pale: 

Two chicks, who oft together popt 

Their pliant necks for white bread ſopt, 

To pointleſs ſteel refign'd their breath, 

And felt a century of death. 

For which the boy was ſent laſt week 
To chimney's top to fetch a cheek ; 
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Sprouts from the hall perhaps may come, 
.. Suppoſing that th' ſquire's from home ; 
To theſe tythe pig, roaſt pork, and gooſe, 
The beſt my little tythes produce, 
May for one week, we hope, contrive 
To keep you and your folks alive. 
O come, my friend, I long to ſee 
Your one horſe chair's antiquity.. 
Lord, what a week I've undergone ! 

How catechiz'd to ſet things on : 
Firſt *tis, My dear, I think it proper 

To have thoſe chickens dreſt for ſupper : 
Juſt as you pleaſe, perhaps I ſay ; 
Why then, tis no, they'll keep a day. 
Thinks and re-thinks, and what more ſtrange is. 
Diſreliſhes her own exchanges.. 
Poor Zack ſometimes, twice in the hour, 
Is ſent for white bread, plumbs, and ſſour 3 
For our judicious blockhead makes, 
For one right errand, five miſtakes 

Then blames the maid, and what is worſe, 
Drives back again, and lames my horſe. 
Thus, fir, you ſee all things are ready, 
Spruce are the babes, and ſmart my lady. 
Molh is dreſſing brother Billy 

So fine, the very babe looks ſilly, 
Who, when he ſees the patty-pans, 

Cries cake, mamma, and claps his hands. 
The ſtable's fit; the window's glazing, 
For your's, my ſteeds are ſent a grazing 3; 


1 
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At which, poor Jobn, in doleful dumps, 
Groans out, poor lads, and ſtrokes their rumps. 
Your Jobs, and mine ſhall pig together, 
Admiring thro? the roof the weather. 

My wife ſends compliments, and wiſhes 

She could ſet forth in China diſhes. | 
But, Lord, our country red arm'd wenches 
May ſtop the bull from breaking fences ; 

But ax to China, down they go, f 
Then all ſurprize, the fool ſays, ſo; 

And if my wife perchance engages, 

"Tis madam ſtops a body's wages. 

O! how TI long to hold diſcourſe, 

Eould 1 but ſee the white-fac'd horſe, 

Then grumbling John might broach the ale, 
And port ſhould lengthen out the tale. » 
What's wealth, and all the littleneſs of power, 
To the ſweet comforts of a ſocial hour; 

What joys ſo vaſt can life or fortune give, 


As thoſe which friends impart, and mutually re- 
ceive. 


ca Oeder den aden der eder ud 


Erirarn on an Infant in Wiſbech Church- 


. yard. 


ENE ATH a ſleeping infant lies, 
To earth her body's lent ; 
More glorious ſhe'll hereafter riſe, 
Tho' not more innocent. 


Ang 
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And when the archangel's trump ſhall blow, 

And ſouls with bodies join, © 
Millions ſhall wiſh their life below 

Had been as ſhort as thine. | 


2 
To the Memory of Maſter * * bo died of 4 
lingering Illneſs, aged eleven. | 


Enceforth be every tender tear ſuppreſt, 
Or let us weep for joy, that he is bleſt ; 

From grief to bliſs, from earth to heav'n remov'd,- - 
His mem'ry honour'd, as his life belov'd. 
That heart o'er which no evil e'er had pow'r ! 
That diſpoſition, ſickneſs cou'd not ſour ! 
That ſenſe, ſo oft to riper years deny'd ? 
That patience, heroes might have own'd with pride? 
His painful race undauntedly he ran, 
And on the eleventh winter died a Man. 


To my worthy Friend, Mr. T. B. one of the Peo- 
ple call d Quakers, written in his. Garden, July 


1752. 
REE from the proud, the pompous, and the 


vain, 
How ſimply neat, and elegantly plain, 
'Thy rural villa lifts it's modeſt head, | 
Where fair convenience reigns in faſhion's ſtead ; 
Where- 


1 
| 
| | 
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Where ſober plenty does it's bliſs impart, 
And glads thine hoſpitable, honeſt heart. 

Mirth without vice, and rapture without noiſe; 
And all the decent, all the manly joys! | 
Beneath a ſhadowy bow'r, the ſummer's pride, 
Thy darling + Tullia fitting by my fide ; | 
Where light and ſhade in vary'd ſcenes diſplay 

A contraſt ſweet, like friendly yea and nay, 


My hand, the ſecretary of my mind, 
Left —_ theſe lines upon the poplar's rind. 


ese 


E PI GR A M 
On the BRITISH LION, 


UR Lion once did roar, and look'd ſo grim 
That his own Shadow durſt not follow him ; 


But now he's ſo dejefted and diſmay'd, 


He cannot face the Shadow of his Shade. 
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Compos'd by Miſs NELIY PENTwWIAZTE, | 
a young lady of fifteen; and may, with great 
Propriety, be ſung at Chriſtenings. 
Ihe Tune of, Lumps of Pudding. 


I. 


Of all my experience how vaſt the amount, 
Since fifteen long winters I fairly can count ! 
Was ever poor damſel ſo ſadly betray d, 
For to live to theſe years, and yet ſtill be a maid ! 


. II. 


Ye heroes triumphant, by land and by ſea, 

Sworn vot'r'es to love, yet unmindful of me, 
You can ſtorm a ſtrong fort, or can form a blockade, 
Yet ye ſtand by, like daſtards, and ſee me a maid? 


III. 


Ye lawyers ſo juſt, who with ſlippery tongue 

Can do what you pleaſe, or with right or with wrong, 
Can it be or by law, or by equity ſaid, | 
That a buxom young girl ought to die an old maid ? 


IV. 
Ye learned phyſicians, whoſe excellent ſkill , 


Can ſave or demoliſh, can cure or can kill, 
To a poor forlorn damſel contribute your aid, 
Who is ſick—very fick— of remaining a maid. 
V. You, 
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The WIT S of all NATToxs, 
For the Benefit of the Preſent Age, and of Poſterity; 


By Mrs. MARY Mip NIGHT, 


Author of the Midwife : Or, 0/4 Woman's MaExE. 
Intermix'd with ſome 
Curious REFLECTIONS by that Lady, 


AND 


A PREFACE, by her good Friend, the late Mr, Popes 
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My Son, attend unto my Wiſdom, and bow thine Ear to 
my Underſtanding. PROVERBS v. 1. 
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V. 


You, fops, I invoke not to liſt to my ſong,. 

Who anſwer no End, and to no ſex belong; 
Ye echoes of echoes, and ſhadows of ſhade, —— 
For if I had you I might till be a maid. 
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Lefſed is the Man who ex- 


pets nothing, for he ſhail 
never be diſappointed. 


A. POPE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAT „The proper knowledge of man- 

kind is Man,” was a maxim of that prodigy of 
genius and learning, the univerſally admired Mr. 
Por; but the ſentiment, with men of ſenſe, muſ# 
of neceſſity have been as old as the creation. To 
promote this knowledge the following ſheets are pre- 
ſentad to the public, as a methadical, rational, and 
entertaining common-place-book. Many things of this 
nature ( far too many!) have lately been produced 
But ſome of them are ſo ill connefted, that they ſeem 
en y calculated to puzzle, not inſiruct the reader. 
Others are fo formally diſpoſed, that they have the pe- 
dantic regularity of a dictionary; and others again 
conſiſt only of ſuch obvious, and eternal truths, as à 
man muſt be a very ideot not to know, 

Amongſt the many uſes, I humbly preſume this little 
collection may promote, it is calculated to call a man 
bome to his own heart, to make him reflect on him- 

felf, by viewing as in a mirror what he is, what he 
| may 


INTRODUCTION. 


may be, and what he ought to be, in every ſtation of 
life, Hiſtories, memoirs, novels, and all ſuch-like 
amuſe books, tho" they profeſs to give, and actually 
do give, ſome ſort of moral, yet I am afraid they too 
often call off a man's attention, and while he is ap- 
plauding, commiſeraiing envying, or hating fictitious 
perſonages, he is laßt to that which is the eſſence of all 
reality, HIMSELF. 
What is here offered to the reader is more what 1 
Have digeſted, than what 1 myſelf have wrote ; and 
therefore I may, without vanity or partiality, com- 
mend it. —— It is the knowledge of monkind, of 
the beſt of mankind, and the good ſenſe of gur anceſ> 
tors. To give it the grace of novelty. mary freſh 
xims are added to this work, if ſuc, 1» expreſſion 

tay be allow'd of — for in propriety of j/ecch, there 
can be no ſuch thing as a new maxim, for maxims 
are founded upon truth; and truth, liks her author, 


is eternally and invariably the ſame. 


Mary Mipnicnr?. 
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| Of the PRINCE. 


1 


k 


WI@QHKRINCES ſhould govern according to 


law; yet little innovations are often 
8 P S made, for which they plead conſcience ; 


for a politician's conſcience is like a pair 

«GO. of . to be taken up or let 4 
as it may ſuit the eaſe or convenience of the wearer, 
The prince is to be envied for nothing ſo much as 
the ſupremacy of his power to do good; and if his 
inclination be equal to that power, he muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be the beſt man in his realm. | 

'Tis much more honourable to govern than con- 
quer; as a wiſe head is better than a ſtrong arm. 

The diadem is not ſo ſoft lined, but that it ſits 
heavy on every monarch's brow. 

The prince muſt be careful to remember that he is 
a man, or his ſubjects will _ that he js a prince. 

The king is the life of the law, and cannot have 


ative that is mortal to it, 
1 The 
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The law is to have a ſoul in it, or it is a dead 
thing. The king is, by his ſovereign power, to add 
warmth and vigour to the meaning of the law. We 
are by no means to believe there is ſuch an antipathy 
between them, that the prerogative, like a baſiliſk, is 
to kill the law whenever it looks upon it. 

In a limited monarchy, prerogative and liberty are 
as. jealous of one another, as any two neighbouring 
ſtates can be of their reſpective encroachments, 

Power is ſo apt to be inſolent, and liberty to be 
ſaucy, that they are very ſeldom upon good terms. 

They are both ſo quarrelſome, that they will not ea- 
fily enter into a fair treaty : for indeed it is hard to 
bring them together; they ever quarrel at a diſtance. 

If prerogative will urge reaſon to ſupport it, it 
muſt bear reaſon when it reſiſteth it; for it is a dimi- 
nution, inſtead of a glory, to be above treating upon 
equal terms with reaſon. 

The good-will of the governed will be ſtarv'd, if it 
is not fed by the good conduct of the governors. 

That prince, who falleth out with the laws, breaks 
with his beſt friends. 

His exalting his authority above his laws, is like 
lettmg in his enemies to ſurprize his guards; for the 
laws are the only guards he can be ſure will never 
run away from him. 

Where the leaſt uſeful part of the people have the 
moſt credit with the prince, men will conclude, that 
the way to get every thing is to be good for nothing. 

When a prince's example ceaſeth to have the force 

| of a law, it is a ſure ſign that his power is waſting, 
5 and that there is but little diſtance between men's neg- 
| lecting to imitate, and their refuſing to obey. 
| A king may be a tool, a thing of ſtraw ; but if he 
| ſerves to frighten our enemies, and ſecure our proper- 
ty, it is well enough. A ſcare-crow is a thing of 
1 ſtraw, but it protects the corn. 
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The prince that maintains the reputation of a true, 
faſt, and generous friend, has an army always ready 
to fight for him, maintain'd to his hand without pay. 

Paſſive obedierce, unlimited power, and indefea- 
ſible right, ſeem to have ſomething of a venerable 
meaning in them; whereas they only imply, that a 
king has a right to be a tyrant, and that the people 
are obliged in conſcience to be flaves. 

Men naturally love their princes, as appears by the 
court made to them in the beginning of their reigns ; 
yet it ſeldom laſts long, by reaſon princes often miſ- 
take their true intereſt, and enrich their courtiers at 


the expence of the people; preferring, as it were, the 
Parrcquet and Monkey, that are of no ſolid uſe to 


_ to the ſheep and oxen that cloath and feed 
em. 

Changing hands, without changing meaſures, is as 
if a drunkard in a dropſy ſhould change his doQors, 
and not his diet. | | 

Princes think it neceſſary to promiſe ſometimes, 
when they know it would not be wiſdom to perform. 

Princes, as they are ſaid to be the fountain of ho- 
nour, ſhould never be dry by being worſe than their 
words, 

A prince 'tis certain ought to be religious, but it is 
abſolutely neceſſary he ſeem ſo ; for the people will 
never promiſe themſelves any felicity under him, if 
they do not think God on his fide; and, on the con- 
trary, will be apt to impute the diſappointments of 
every year to his want of devotion. 

A prince has not fortune enough to pay a man for 
a baſe compliance, if he conſiders what it coſts the 
man who gives it ; nor too much power to puniſh him, 


if he meaſures his vengeance by the wrong done him. 


In a mix'd monarchy, ſalaries ſhould not be ſo great 
as to make thoſe defire them who do not want them, 

If kings had not gilded the profeſſion of arms with 
honour and advantage, no reaſonable man would be 
a ſacrifice to their ambition and injuſtice, and profeſs 
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himſelf an open enemy to thoſe who never did him 
any harm. 

A monarch that deſervedly fills a throne, ſome- 
times finds it extremely pleaſant to debaſe himſelf, to 
leave the theatre, quit the buſkins, and act a more fa- 
miliar part with a confident. - 

A prince may be familiar with his ſubje&s without 
derogating from kis majeſty, but not ſupercilious with- 
out danger, 

Men are not capable of a felicity on earth more na- 
tural, more ſenſible, and ſublime, than to know they 
are tenderly beloved ; and if kings are men, can they 
purchaſe their ſubjects hearts at too dear a rate? 

It is the misfortune of maße, that the grandeur 
of their rank will not permit 
ties of a private life. 


A prince who parts with his friend to pleaſe his 


enemies, cools the one, and inflames the other. 

Beaſts of pleaſure are ſeldom beaſts of profit ; but of 
the two, a prince had better make a favourite of his 
miniſter, . than a miniſter of his favourite. 

Charles the Fifth was wontto ſay, that the clemency 
of a prince is like the heat of the ſun, which harden - 
eth dirt whilſt it ſofteneth wax. | 

How happy is that poſt, which every minute furni- 
ſhes opportunities of doing good to thouſands ! but 
how dangerous is that which every moment expoſes 
to the injuring of millions! 

A prince's negligence or fear, or ſometimes a word 
from a favourite, or importunity from ſomebody elſe, 
make a pardon paſs for an act of mercy, whey his 
clemency had nothing to do in it. 

A prince who ſells his N ſells the innocent 
blood of his ſubjects, and is in ſome meaſure guilty 
of the ſhedding of it. 

A luxurious and proud monarch is like a ſnepherd 
adorned with gold and jewels, a golden crook in his 
hand, a collar of gold about his dog's neck, and a 


| golden ſtring to lead him: but what's his flock the bet- 


ter for all this ? or what avails it againſt the wolves? 


of 


em to taſte the felici - 
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Of MINISTERS of STATE. 


A ai that feeds upon the other and is the 
only one that grows fat. | 

oſe will never value how much money they give 
the King, who are to divide it when given. 

No abilities ſhould qualify a noted knave to be em- 
ployed in buſineſs. A knave can by none of his dex- 
terities make amends for the ſcandal he brings upon 
the crown. 

The niceſt conſtitutions of government are often 
like the fineſt pieces of clock-work, which depending 
on ſo many motions, are therefore more ſubject to be 
out of order. — 2 | 

The world deals with minifters of ſtate as they do 
with ill fiddlers, ready to kick them down flairs for 
playing ill, though few of the fault-finders underftand 
their muſic enough to be good judges. 

Men are fo unwilling to diſpleaſe a prince, that it is 
as dangerous to — Ric right, as to ſerve him wrong. 

If the boys were to chuſe a ſchool-maſter, it would 
be one that would not whip them ; it would be the ſame 
thing, if the courtiers were to chuſe a miniſter : they 
would have a great many play-days, no rods, and leave 
to rob orchards. The Boar 1 will hold. 

At court, if a man hath too much pride to be a crea- 
ture, he had better ſtay at home: a man Who will riſe 
at court muſt begin by creeping upon all fours. A 
place at court, like a place in heaven, is to be got by 
being much upon one's knees. 


| en in buſineſs are in as much danger from thoſe that 
work under them, as from thoſe that work againſt them. 
When the inftruments bend under the weight of their 
buſineſs, they are like weak-legged horſes, that bring 
their riders down with them: when too ſtrong, they 
throw them off. 
A man coming to the water-ſide is ſurrounded by 


all the crew; every one is officious, every one making 


appli- 


Mercenary miniſter is like a l pike in s 
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applications, every one offering his ſervices; the whole 


buſtle of the place ſeems to be only for him. The ſame 


man going from the water- ſide, no noiſe is made about 
him; no creature takes notice of him, all let him paſs 
with utter negle&, —The picture of a miniſter when 
he comes into power, and when he goes out. 

Tis with followers at court as with followers on the 
road, who firſt beſpatter thoſe that go before, and 
then tread on their heels. | Fc | 

The talleſt trees are moſt in the power of the winds, 
and ambitious men of the blaſts of fortune. Great 
marks are ſooneſt hit. 24g | 

Many great actions owe their ſucceſs to chance, tho?; 
the. general and ſtateſman run away with the applauſe. 

e example of the great has an effect on all below 
them, and virtue in thoſe of the moſt exalted ſtation 
generally propagates itſelf to all beneath it. The 
truly wiſe ſtateſman knows that the virtues of a people 
are the greateſt ſecurity of a happy government; and 


therefore, even tho' he had not virtue in himſelf, he 


would affect to appear to have it: and a continued af- 
fectation has very many of the effects of reality. 


He that 1s truly great will never be proud; as always 


the moſt generous wines carry the leaſt head. 


Aſſiduity is one of the beſt qualities in a courtier to 
recommend him to his maſter. As prince Maurice was 
once at cert in came a huge maſtiff, and took ſanc- 


tuary under; 
room, and 

Chien came punctually at the ſame hour next day, and 
ſo continued his viſits, tho* they ſtill continued the ſame 
treatment to him. At laſt, the prince ordered them to 
beat him no more, and made much of him : from that 
time the maſtiff commenced a perfect courtier, follow- 


ed the prince where-ever he went, lay all night at his 
chamber-door, ran by his coach-fide, as duly as one 
of his lacqueys; in ſhort, ſo inſinuated himſelf into his 
maſter's favour, that when he died he ſettled a penſion 


upon him for life, 
a The 


he table: the page beat him out of the 
ick d him; but, for all that, Monſieur le 


and 
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The whole ſeries of virtues are the buſineſs, the in- 
tereſt of a miniſter; and he will find them all contribute 
to his greatneſs, and to the continuance of it. | 

A gentleman is judged by his company, a workman 
by his tools, and a prince by his miniſters, | 

All ſuperiority is odious, but in a ſubject over a prince 
it is ever fooliſh, or fatal : an accompliſhed man con- 
ceals vulgar advantages, as a modeſt woman hides her 
beauty under a negligent dreſs. 

When miniſters refuſe to ſerve but upon their own 
terms, they are no longer ſervants, but maſters. 

Miniſters that are allowed to put in and out when 
they pleaſe, make themſelves friends, but their prince 
enemies. 

What ſignifies a king's prerogative of chuſing officers, 
military and civil, while his courtiers have that of diſ- 
poling of places. 

A wiſe prince ſhould ſuit his gifts to men's capacities, 
not their cravings. 


Men ſhould be employed in what they are fit for: | 


a good coachman ſhould not be made your cook, only 
becauſe it is a better place, and he has a mind to it, 

Princes uſually make wiſer choices than the ſervants 
whom they truſt for the diſpoſal of places. I have 
known a prince, more than once, chuſe an able miniſter ; 
but I never obſerved that miniſter to uſe his credit in 
the. diſpoſal of an empleyment to a perſon whom he 
thought the fitteſt for it. One of the greateſt of this 
age owned and cxcuſed the matter, from the violence 
ot parties, and the unreaſonableneſs of friends. 

I have known ſeveral perſons of great fame for wiſ- 
dom in public affairs and counſels, govern by fooliſh 
ſervants, 


3 2 r _—_— 
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Of PoLiTiclaNnsand PARTIES, 


Oliticians of oppoſite parties are like the waves of 
oppoſite currents, always deſtroying each other; 
and their followers are their bubbles, 
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There are men who ſhine in a faction, and make a 
figure by oppoſition, who would ſtand in a worſe light, 
if they had the preferments they ſtruggle for. 

The beſt party is but a kind of conſpiracy againſt the 
reſt of the nation. They put every body elſe out of their 
protection. Like the Jeu to the Gentiles, all others are 
the Off- ſcowring of the earth. | 

Party cuts oft one half of the world from the other, 
ſa that the mutual improvement of men's underſtanding 
by converſing, &c. is loſt ; and men are half undone 
when they loſe the advantage of knowing what their 
enemies think of them. | 

They forget inſenſibly that there is any body in the 
world but themſelves, by keeping no other company ; 
ſo they miſ-calculate cruelly. And thus parties miſtake 
their ſtrength, by the ſame reaſon that private men over- 
value themſelves ; for we, by finding fault with others, 
build up a partial eſteem of ourſelves upon the foun- 
dation of their miſtakes. So men in parties find fault 
with thoſe in the adminiſtration, not without reaſon ; but 
forget that they would be expoſed to the ſame objections, 
— perhaps greater, if it was their adverſaries turn to 
have the fault- finding part. 

Ignorance makes moſt men go into a party, and 
ſhame keeps them from getting out of it. | 

Popularity is a crime from the moment is is ſought ; 
it is only a virtue where men have it whether they will 
Or no. | 

A man that will head the mob is like a bull let looſe, 
tied about with ſquibs and crackers: He muſt be half 
mad that goes about it, yet at ſome times ſhall be too 
hard for all the wiſe men in a kingdom ; for though 
good ſenſe ſpeaks againſt madneſs, yet it is out of coun- 
tenance whenever it meets it. 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few. 

There never was any party, faction, ſe&, or cabal 
whatſoever, in which the moſt ignorant were not the 
moſt violent; for a bee is not a bufier animal than a 
blockhead. However, ſuch inftruments are neceſſary 
to politicians ; and perhaps it may be with ſtates as with 
_ clocks, which muſt have ſome dead weight hanging at 
ES em, 
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them, to help and regulate the motions of the finer 
and more uſeful parts. | | 
To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
ſenſe, is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 
A perſon who is too nice an obſerver of the buſineſs 
of the crowd, like one who is too curious in obſerving 


the labour of the bees, will often be ſtung for his cu- 


riofity. 
Politics, as the word is commonly underſtood, are 


nothing but corruptions, and conſequently of no uſe 


to a good king, or a good miniſtry ; for which reaſon 
courts are ſo over-run with politics. 

A perſon was aſked at court, what he thought of an 
ambaſſador and his train, who were all embroidery and 
lace, full of bows, cringes, and geſtures : he ſaid, it was 
Solomon 's importation, gold and apes. 

Some people — to be zealous patriots, only to 


cloak their malice and ambition; therefore they are 


always railing at governments, if they can have no hand 
in them. As, 
An Engliſb malecontent is like a dog ſhut out of 
doors in a cold night, who only howlso belet in. 
Parties in a ſtate generally, like free-booters, hang 
out falſe colours : the pretence is the public good ; the 


real buſineſs is to catch prizes. Like the Tartar, 


whenever they ſacceed, inſtead of improving their 
victory, they preſently fall upon the baggage. 

People will ever ſuſpe& the remedies for the diſeaſes 
of a ſtate, wherever they are excluded from ſeeing how 
they are prepared: for that conduct often ſeems ridi- 
culous, the — reaſons of which are wiſe and ſolid. 

Debauching a member of the houſe of commons 
from his principles, and creating him a peer, is not 
much better than making a woman a whore, and after- 
wards marrying her. 

He will never be thought a diſintereſted member, 


who receives a penſion from the crown, 


A place at court is a continual bribe, 
It is harder to find an honeſt man than an able 
one ; buſineſs, which improves the one, corrupts the 


other. 
M 3 They 
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They who live under tyranny, and have learn'd te 
admire its power as /acred and divine, are debauched 
as much in their religion as in their morals, 

When. a man is made a ſpiritual peer, he loſes his 
ſirname; when a temporal, his chriſtian name. 

Greater things might and would be done, were we 
not ſo ſevere upon miſcarriages. A Roman conſe had 
the thanks of the ſenate, though he was beaten, be- 
cauſe he did not deſpair ; when if we loſe one ſhip, 
we are preſently for changing the admiralty. 

A traitor that impeaches is twice a villain ; yet we 
ſee ſome dignified, all rewarded, while men of real 
good ſervice want bread. 

The thoughts of freedom make people eaſy in a re- 
public, though they ſuffer more than under an arbi- 
trary monarch. 


* 8 © 


He that would riſe at court muſt have a large throat 
to ſwallow indignities, and a good ſtrong ſtomach to di- 
geſt them afterwards. 

He that carries merit to court will ſoon be crowded 
out of the ring. | | 

Why ſhould we wonder that Commodus is exalted, 
when ſcum will be always uppermoſt, as well as cream? 


_ 


Of the Prop as a Body. 


People can no more ſtand without government, 
A than a child can go without leading ſtrings. As 
old and as big as a nation is, it cannot go by itſelf, 
and muſt be led, The numbers that make its ſtrength, 
are at the ſame time the cauſe of its weakneſs and in- 
capacity of acting. | 

There are as many apt to be angry at being well, as 
at being ill governed; for moſt men, to be well go- 
verned, muſt be ſcurvily uſed | yo 

Many, who carry the liberty of the people higheſt, 
ſerve them as they do trouts, tickle them till they catch 
them. . 

There is an accumulative cruelty in a number of men, 
though none in particular are ill natured. 


The 
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The angry buz of a multitude is one of the bloodi- 
eſt noiſes in the world. 
The common people are but ill judges of a man's 
merits. They are ſlaves to fame ; their eyes are dazzled 
with the pomp of titles, and a large retinue ; 'tis no 
wonder they beſtow their honours on thoſe who leaſt 
deſerve them. „ 


— — 


Of Re11610N and the CLERGY, 


HE Y who may be ſaid to be of God Almigh- 
| ty's houſhold, ſhould ſhew by their lives that he 
hath a well-diſciplined family. 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational and 
diſintereſted people in the world of one religion, but 
that they ſnould talk together every day. 

Religion is exalted 1eaſon, refined Sud ſifted from 
the grofler parts of it: It dwells in the upper region 
of the mind, where there are feweſt clouds or milts to 
darken or offend it: it is both the foundation and the 
crown of all virtues: it is morality improved aud 
raiſed to its height, by being carried nearer heaven, 
the only place where perfection reſides, 

Luperſtition is the ſpleen of the ſoul. 

Atheiſts put on a falſe courage and alacrity in the 
midſt of their darkneſs and apprehenſions; like chil- 
g who, when they go in the dark, will ſing 10; 
ear. 

A ſick perſon has uſually confidence in his phyſician, 
credits what is told him, and uſes what is preſcribed ; 
but an immoral man ſeldom believes that his mind 15 
ſick, flights his doctor, and applies not the proper re- 
medies a 
Virtue is that which muſt tip the preacher's tongue, 
and the ruler's ſceptre, with authority. | 
. Profaneneſs in converſation paſſes for ſprightlineſs 
and wit; whereas it is a ſign of wanting both judg- 
ment and manners. 

Religion is nothing elſe but the knowledge of the 
moſt excellent truths, the contemplation of the moſt 
M 4 glorious 
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glorious objects, the hope of the moſt raviſhing plea- 

ſures, and the practice of ſuch duties as are moſt ſer- 
viceable to our happineſs, and to our peace, our 
health, our honour, our proſperity, and our eternal 
welfare. But it would be a great acquiſition in mora- 
lity, if divines demonſtrated by their example, that 
they really believed their own virtuous precepts. 

When a vicious preacher cenſures vice, his congre- 
gation thinks he is joking. He may exclaim and de- 
nounce as much as ka pleaſes, in hopes of prevailing ; 
but he convinces no mortal of the wickedneſs of his 
ways, nor makes one finner repent. 5 

True devotion is the ſource of repoſe ; it ſupports us 
in life, and ſweetens death. 

The law of God is but the law of reaſon, revealed 
ard eſtabliſhed under the high rewards and puniſh- 
ments of Heaven and Hell. 

The care of religion, and of our ſouls, is the one 
thing neceſſary. He that neglects the obligations of 
virtue and humanity, dies without doing that for which 
he was made to live. | 

Chriſtianity is the higheſt exaltation of nature and 


right reaſon, the only excellent and compendious art. 
o 


happy living. Piety towards God, juſtice and cha- 
rity towards men, and temperance and chaſtity in refe · 
rence to ourſelves, are taſks that are rewards, and pre- 
cepts that are a divine ſort of alchymy, to ſublime at 

once our natures and our pleaſures. | 
Who would ever imagine, did not experience daily 
lay it before our eyes, how difficult a thing it is to 
perſuade a man to be happy ? Or who would think that 
there ſhould be occaſion for an order of men deſigned 
for that purpoſe, to prepare long ſpeeches, to make 
uſe of all e ſoft and eloquent expreſſions they can 
think of, to ſtudy the very tone with which they deli- 
ver them, to uſe geſtures, and ſuch violent motions, 
that they put themſelves in a ſweat, and ſpend all their 
ſpirits; who, I ſay, could imagine that all theſe 
things were needful for the bringing of a chriſtian, 
that is endow d with reaſon, and labours under a "*— 
| rate 
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rate fit of ſickneſs, to chuſe rather to be eternally hap- 
py, than to loſe his own ſoul ? 

An irreligious and profane clergyman does but de- 
claim when he preaches, On the contrary, there are 
ſome holy men, whoſe character ſeems to prevent their 
perſuaſion. They appear, and all the people who at- 
tend to hear them are moved, and are, as it were, al- 
ready perſuaded by their preſence : their diſcourſe after- 
wards does the reſt. 

The papiſts would fain have the doctrine of the pro- 
teſtants thought new inventions, One aſked a pro- 
teſtant, where his religion was before the time of 
Luther : Did you waſh your face this morning, replied the 
proteſtant ? Ys, anſwered the other: Then where was 
your face, {aid the proteſtant, before it was waſhed ? 

A handſome wife and a fine houſe is a country par- 
ſon's coat of arms; a tythe-capon and a tythe-pig are 
the two ſupporters. | 


— — — 


Of the Law and LAWYERS. 


Iviſion crowns the labour of the lawyer, and keeps 


his praQtice alive, in ſpite of all oppoſition, 
Whereas certain malevolent perſons, having evil de- 
ſigns againſt the law, would traiterouſly, feloniouſly, 
and of malice afore-thought, ſtifle good cauſes in their 
birth, or not ſuffer them to grow to maturity. A ſenſible 
lawyer here ſteps in, with his art of diviſion, and pre- 
vents the fatal miſchief, by inſpiring both parties with 
courage; and ſpiriting up their languid forces, compels 
rr to join iſſue, and drag the languiſhing cauſe to the 
ar. 
Juſtice without mercy is extreme injury ; and it is as 
great tyranny not to r er. laws, as iniquity to break 
em. The extremity of right is extremity of wrong. 


Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more 
reverend than plauſible, and more adviſed than confi- 
dent: above all things, integrity is their portion, and 
proper virtue. 


M 5 A judge 
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A judge that is prepoſſeſſed in any cauſe, and does 
not hear both ſides indifferently, though the judgment 
he gives be right, yet himſelf errs; for there can be no 
integrity, where there is any partiality. 

An advocate for injuſtice is like a bawd, that is worſe 
than her client who committeth the ſin. 

If books and laws continue to increaſe as they have 
done for fifty years paſt, I am in ſome concern for fu- 
ture ages, how any man will be learned, or any man a 
lawyer. | 
The rich man who attempts at his own expence to 
make all knaves honeſt, will quickly ſee his error, or 
die a beggar. But the poor fool that raſhly engages 
in a law-fuit, commits himſelf to the houſe of cor- 
rection, where he muſt labour ſtoutly to pay his fees. 

. Whoever flies to a knaviſh lawyer for ſuccour, as the 
ſheep to the buſhes in a ſtorm, muſt expect to leave 
good part of his coat behind him. 

There never was heard a finer piece of ſatire againſt 
fawyers, than that of aſtrologers, when they pretend 
by cules of art to tell when a ſuit will end, and whe- 
ther to the advantage of the plaintiff or defendant; 
thus making the matter depend entirely upon the in- 
Auence of the ſtars, without the leaſt regard to the me- 


rits of the cauſe. 


ht. 


Of the Pay$SICIAN. 


UXURY and idleneſs are ſworn friends to the phy- 
L ſician, and fancy and folly fill his pockets. | 

Phyſicians frequently obtain a name for cures per- 
formed by nature or accident, or by help of the pa- 
tient's imagination. 

Many diſeaſes may be changed, or even cured by 
the paſſions, as ſurprize, joy, and ſtrong expeRation ; 
of which there are numerous inſtances: yet in ſuch 
caſes, the ignorant multitude give all the credit to the 
doctor; though he did no more than viſit the patient, 
without preſcribing. This is betraying as groſs ig- 

95 | norance 
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norance as the country-girl, who conſulted à doctor 
about finding a loſt ſneep; and he, out of a joke, gave 
her a purge: but as the ſheep was 'found during the 
operation, the girl made herfelf ſure the medicine was 
the cauſe, and No doctor a conjurer. 

Though the doctor may have carefully obſerved a 
great number of patients, yet every ſenſible patient has 

ad the beſt and longeſt experience of himſelf, and 
may therefore be the beſt guide to his doctors. If a 
patient's judgment be ſound, he ſhall have my conſent 
to be his own phyſician. 

All patients are not ſo happy as the Swiſs, who fall- 
ing ſick upon a journey, and being in a hurry to get on, 
took the phyſic of eight days at once, and recovered. 

The perſon that, being provoked by exceflive pain, 
thruſt his dagger into his body, and thereby, inſtead of 
reaching his vitals, opened an impoſthume, the un-. 
known cauſe of all his pain, and ſo ſtabbed himſelf into 
23 health and eaſe, ſurely had great reaſon to ac- 

nowledge providence for his ſurgeon, and the guider 
of his hanc. 

Of all profeſſions, the phyſicians have this advantage, 
that the ſun makes manifeſt what good ſucceſs happens 
in their cures, and the earth buries the faults they com- 
mit. 

If a phyſician, in his own caſe, refuſes to take the 
ſame medicine he preſcribes to others, we can have ne 
confidence in him. 

It gives us but an ill impreſſion of the capacity of the 
el of the faculty, to ſee medicines have their 

aſhions, like hats and wigs; nothing is cured now with- 
out Feſuit's powder, opium, and ſteel. 

That fick man does ill for himſelf, who makes his 
phyſician his heir. 


0. 


fortune, and favour cannot ſatisfy him. He ſees no- 
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Of Wis po, LEARN INM, and G oO 
SeENS Ek. 


O man is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is honeſt. 
A rich fool among the wiſe is like a gilt empty 
wl among the thirſty. 

If he 1s only rich who wants nothing, a very wiſe 
man is a very rich man. 

Were angels, if they look into the ways of men, to 
give in their catalogue of worthies, how different would 
it be from that which any of our own ſpecies would 
draw up! we are dazzled: with the ſplendor of titles, 
the oſtentation of learning, the noiſe of victories: they, 
on the contrary, ſee the philoſopher. in the cottage, 
who [ps his ſoul in patience and thankfulneſs, un- 
der the preſſures of what little minds call poverty and 
diſtreſs. The evening's walk of a «viſe man is more il- 
luſtrious in their ſight, than the march of a general at 
the head of a hundred thouſand men. A contemplation 
of God's works, a generous concern for the good of 


mankind, and an unfeigned humility, only denominate 


men w/e, great, and good. 


The wiſe man is cured of ambition, by ambition ; 
he aims at ſuch great things, that riches, preferment, 


thing good and ſolid enough in ſuch poor advantages 
to engage his heart, to deſerve his care or his defire. 
The only good that is of temptation to him, is that 


kind of honour which is derived from pure and un- 
mixed virtue. 


He is a wiſe man, who, though not {killed in ſeience, 
knows how to govern his paſſions and affections. Our 
paſſions are our infirmities. He that can make a ſacri- 
fice of his will is lord of himſelf. 

Great reading, without applying it, is like corn heap- 
ed that is not ſtirred, it grows muſty. 

A learned coxcomb dyeth his miſtakes in ſo much a 
deeper colour: a wrong kind of learning ſerveth only 
30 embro:der his errors: and a man that hath read, 

| withgut 
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without judgment, is like a gun charged with gooſe- 
ſhot, let 2 e upon the company. 

The reading of moſt men is like a wardrobe of old 
cloaths, that are ſeldom uſed. 

Tis a ſilly conceit, that men without languages are 
alſo without underſtanding: it is apparent in all ages, 
that ſome ſuch have been even prodigies for ability; 
for 'tis not to be believed that wiſdom ſpeaks to ker 
diſciples only in Latin, Greek, and Hebreau. 

Men are apt to over-value the tongues, and to think 
they have made a conſiderable progreſs in learning, 
when they have once overcome theſe; yet in reality, 
there is no internal worth in them, and men may un- 
derſtand a thouſand languages without being the wiſer. 

There needeth little care to pal the underſtanding ; 
if * means are uſed to firengthen it, it will poliſh it- 
ſelf. 

When a man owns himſelf to be in an error, he does 
but tell you in other words, that he is wiſer than he was. 

Wit is the nimbleneſs of the underſtanding, wiſdom 
the ſtrength: a witty man ſeldom ſays a fooliſh thing, a 
wiſe man never does one. They are commendable 
apart, but admirable together. 

There is as much difference between wit and wif. 
dom, as betwixt the talent of a buffoon and a flatef- 
man; and yet, in the ordinary courſe of the world, 
one paſles —_—_— the other. * 

Many, by endeavouring to purchaſe the reputation 
of — 255 have loſt the advantage of appearing 
abiſe; and, by too often trying to excite laughter, made 
themſelves ridiculous. | | 

There is as much wiſdom in bearing other people's 
defects, as in being ſenſible of their good qualities: 
and we ſhould make the follies of others rather a 
warning and inſtruction to ourſelves, than a ſubje& 
of mi and mockery of thoſe that commit them, 
Good manners is ſuch a part of good ſenſe, that 
they cannot be divided ; but that which a fool calleth 


1 is the moſt unmannerly thing in the 
The 
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The leſs knowing a man is in any thing, the more 
practicable he takes that thing to be; whilſt the moſt 
intelligent are uſually timorous and dubious. The 
ignorant man knows not his own weakneſs, but fancies 
himſelf ſtrong enough to perform any thing; whereas, 
the intelligent man knows his own ftrength and 
weakneſs, and is therefore often inclined to doubt, 
ſuſpend, and ſuſpect: 

A man's houſe may be ſo fill'd with furniture, that 
he ſhall want room to ſtir; and a man's head may be 
ſo ſtuff d with other people's thoughts, that bis own 
ſhall be ſtifled, But moderate learning, and uſeful 
labour, make a wiſe and virtuous people; for moderate 

learning ſtrengthens the ads and uſeful 
labour ſus es vice. 'Too much eating does not make 
a man healthy, and too much reading does not make 
him wiſe. Reflection is the ſoul of ſtudy. 

Witty men commit the moſt fatal errors, as the 
ſtrongeſt horſes make the moſt dangerous ſtumbles : a 
moderate genius goes fair and ſoftly, and advances 
ſlowly, but more certainly, to a deſign. 

Fine ſenſe and exalted ſenſe are not halt iſeſul 
as common ſenſe. There are forty men of v. for 
one man of ſenſe: And he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold, will be every day at a loſs for 
want of readier change. 

The beſt jewellers uſe the leaſt ſilver: and he that 
will ſet his thoughts to advantage muſt not over-load 
them with words. 

The beſt way to prove the clearneſs of our mind, 
is by ſhewing its faults; as when a ſtream diſcovers 
the dirt at the bottom, it convinces us of the tranſ- 
parency and purity of the water. 

A wiſe man thinks no one his ſuperior, who does 
him an injury; for he has it then in his power to make 
himſelf ſuperior to the other, by forgiving it. 

A wiſe man maintains the ſtrength of his body, not 
by delicacies, but by temperance ; and drinks wine, as 
ſick men take phyſic, merely for health. Reaſon is 
his rule, conſcience his counſellor, and his actions are 
ever contrary to thoſe he finds fault with, Age renders 

5 him 
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him neither moroſe nor imperious; his knowledge 
influences and tempers his mind with all the humanity, 
goodneſs, calmneſs, ſtrength and ſincerity of a ſound 
and unaffected philoſopher, and makes his converſation 
ſo affable, pleaſant, and inſtructive, that both young 
and old delight in it, and improve by his counſels. 

A wiſe man neither ſuffers himſelf to be governed, 
nor attempts to govern others; tis his reaſon alone 
which always governs him. 
The conſtancy of the wile is only the art of keeping 
their perturbations to themſelves. 

Fancy and wiſdom ſeldom go together, nor are the 
fruits of the ſame ſoil or ſeaſon. 

Sublime fancy may by age and experience cool into 
wiſdom: out of ſuch the great men of the world have 
been ever formed. 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this ſign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy againſt him. 


a_ — 


Of WEALTH and HoN OUR. 


HE ſituation of the rich differs not conſiderably 
from that of the poor. Want and ſuperflui 
may be attended with equal inconveniencies; as intents 
cold and heat have equally bad effects. 

A golden ſhield is of great defence. 

It is not uncommon to ſee dejected countenances in 

gilt coaches, and merry faces behind them. 

| He is the richeſt man who defires no ſuperfluity, and 
wants for no neceſſary. 

The diſcontented rich are poor ; and thoſe unhappy, 
whom ſmall misfortunes ſubdue, 

A gentleman may be poor in the midſt pf plenty ; 
but to be diſcontented with riches, is accumulated 
poverty. 

The bad ſide of poverty is not the want of money 
for ourſelves, but for other people; for how trifling is 

| the 
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the mortification of ſelf-denial, compared to that of 
being obliged to the ungenerous, or diſa inting the 

worthy ? and how can either be —— y the indi- 
gent and generous man ? | 

It is a melancholy conſideration, that the difficulty 
of gaining reputation or riches, ſhould be great in pro- 
portion to the want of them. 

Some people are all quality ; you would think they 
were made up of nothing but title and genealogy : 
The ſtamp of dignity defaces in them the very cha- 
racer of humanity, and tranſports them to ſuch a de- 
gree of haughtineſs, that they reckon it below them to 
exerciſe either good nature, or good manners, 

If gentility be a virtue, that man loſes his title that 
is not virtuous : if it is not a virtue, it is hardly worth 
his care. 

Title and anceſtry render a good man more illu- 
ſtrious, but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is in- 
famous, though in a prince; and virtue honourable, 
though in a peaſant. 

Be ei and courteous; bear the faults of 


ſome, the unpoliteneſs of others, and pardon every 


body ſooner than yourſelf. 

Though an honourable title may be conveyed to 
25 , yet the ennobling qualities, which are the 

ul of greatneſs, are a ſort of incommunicable per- 
fections, and cannot be transferred. Indeed, if a man 
could bequeath his virtues by will, and ſettle his ſenſe 
and learning upon his heirs, as certainly as he can his 
lands, a good anceſtor would be a mighty privilege. 

If 'tis a happineſs to be nobly deſcended, tis no leſs 
to have ſo much merit, that our birth is the leaſt thing 
conſider'd in us. 

He only is worthy of eſteem, who knows what is. 
juſt and honeſt, and dares do it; that is maſter of his 
own paſſions, and ſcorns to be a ſlave to another's : 
ſach an one, in the loweſt poverty, is a far better 
man, and merits more reſpeck, than thoſe gay things 
who owe all their greatneſs and reputation to their 
rentals and revenues. Ti 

| "Tis 
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"Tis very ſtrange, that no eſtimate is made of any 
creature, except ourſelves, but by its proper qualifies, 
He has a magnificent hauſe, ſo many thouſand pounds a year, 
is the common way of eftimating men, though theſe 
things are only about them, not in them, and make no 
part of their character. 

A man of wit, who is born proud, loſes nothing of 
his pride or ſtiffneſs for being poor; on the contrary, 
if any thing will ſoften him, and render him more 
ſweet and ſociable, tis a little proſperity. 

There is not in the world a ſurer ſign of a little ſoul, 
than the ſtriving to gain reſpe& by ſuch deſpicable 
means as dreſs and rich cloaths: none will depend on 
theſe ornaments, but they who have no other, 

A fine coat is bugs ivery, when the perſon who 
wears it diſcovers nGtigher Gale than that of a foot- 
man. 

We may ſee the ſmall value God has for riches, by 
7a a he gives them to. 

e 


gentlemen, and: idle beggars, are the very peſts » 


of the commonwealth. +, Nr n * 

Tis true that greatneſs conſtitutes glory, and vitfue 
is the cauſe of both: but vice and ignorance taint the 
blood; and an unworthy behaviour degrades and diſ- 
ennobles a man more than birth and fortune aggrandize 
and exalt him. | | | 

He that depends ah upon the worth of others, 
ought to conſider that he hath but the honour of an 
image ; and is worſhipped, not for his own ſake, but 
upon the account of what he repreſents, It is a fign . 
a man is very poor, when he has nothing of his own 
to appear in, but is forced to patch up his figure with 
the relicts of the dead, and rifle tomb-ſtones and monu- 
ments for reputation. 

When riches and favour forſake a man, we ſee pre- 
ſently he was a fool, but nobody could find it out in 
his proſperity : for 'tis in vain to pretend to turn a rich 
— into ridicule; the laughers are ſtill on his 

e. | 
There is no character more deſervedly eſteemed, 

than that of a country-gentleman, who Wr 
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the ſtation in which heaven and nature have placed 
him. He is a father to his tenants, à patron to his 
neighbours, and is more ſuperior to thoſe of lower 
fortune by his benevolence than his poſſeſſions. He 
juſtly divides his time between ſolitude and company, 
ſo as to uſe the one for the other: his life is employ d 
in the good offices of an advocate, a referee, a com- 
panion, a mediator, and a friend. 


As one man, by often affirming he has ſeen ſome 


miraculous fight, perſuades himſelf he really has; as 
another, by hiding his age from others, comes to be- 
lieve at laſt he is as young as he would be thought: 
ſo the man who, though meanly born, has taken a 
habit of talking of his grandfather that own'd this 
or that great ſeat, or of his great grandfather that 
was lord of this or that manor, which they perhaps 
never heard of; this man, I ſay, has the pleaſure of 
fancying himſelf at Jength to be deſcended from ſome 
conſiderable family. wx bf 
Great men are like wolves; we muſt not ſtrike at 
them unleſs we are ſecure of our blow, for if we miſs 


they will be ſure to tear us to pieces. 


— — 


Of the LADIEõS. 


HOSE that talk leaſt talk the beſt, for what is 
ſaid in a few words has the greateſt weight. 
The wife of an angry man ſhould ſay little, but 
rather write down her anſwers, that her huſband may 
cool while he is reading. 
Ladies will eaſily pardon a man's want of ſenſe, but 


rarely his want of manners. 


Nature has been very kind to ſome young ladies, 
but they are not ſenſible of the happineſs: they ſpoil 
by affectation thoſe gifts which they enjoy by the di- 
ſtinguiſning character of heaven. 

The formal lady is all ſhow and words; the conduct 
of the wiſe woman is better than her words, 9 fol- 
| ows 
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lows her humour and fancy, the other her reaſon and 
affection. This is preciſe and auſtere, the other is on 
all occaſions exactly what ſhe ought to be. The firſt 
hides her failings under a plauſible outſide ; the ſecond 


covers a rich treaſure of virtues under a free and care- 


leſs air. Formality puts a conſtraint on wit, neither 
does it hide age or wrinkles; it gives cauſe to ſuſpe& 
them often: wiſdom, on the contrary, palliates the 
defects of the body, and ennobles the mind. It renders 
youth more charming, and — more dangerous. 

A woman is not to be proud of her fine gown ; nor, 
when ſhe hath leſs wit than her neighbours, to comfort 
herſelf becauſe ſhe hath more lace. 

Some ladies put ſo much weight upon ornaments, 
that if one could ſee into their hearts, it would be 
found, that even the thought of death is made leſs 
heavy to them by, the contemplation of their being 
laid out in ſtate, 

If women were form'd by nature, what they make 
themſelves by art ; if they were to loſe in a minute all 
the freſhneſs of their complexion, and were to have 
their faces as thick with red and paint as they lay them 
on, they would look on themſelves as the moſt wretched 
creatures in the world. 

Tell a woman of her age, and perhaps you make 
her as deeply bluſh, as if you accuſed her of incon- 
tinency, 

Women are the firſt that are poſſeſſed of an opinion 
of their own beauty, and the laſt that quit it. _ 

A coquet is one that is never to be perſuaded out 
of her inclination ; for affectation attends her, even in 
ſickneſs and pain. She dies in a high head and colour'd 
ribbons. She takes a compliment for a demonſtration, 
and ſets it up in evidence even againſt her looking- 

als. | 
80 A woman that has but one gallant thinks ſhe is no 
coquet ; ſhe that has more thinks herſelf but a coquet. 


When a lady brags of her virtue, it looks as if it coſt 


her much pains to get the better of herſelf. 
When the would appear unreaſonably humble, one 
may ſee ſhe is ſo exceſſively proud, that there is no en- 
during 
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during it. There is ſuch an impertinent ſmile, ſuch a 
ſatisfied fimper, when ſhe faintly diſowns ſome fulſome 
compliment which a man happens to throw upon her 
againſt his conſcience, that her thanks are more viſible 
under that diſguiſe than if ſhe ſhould print them. 

He that contemns a ſhrew, to the degree of not 
wording it with her, does worſe than beat her. 

When a woman no longer loves a man, ſhe forgets 
him ſo much, as not to remember the favours he has 
received from her. | 

The women are not at fo little trouble to expreſs 
what they never feel, as the men are to expreſs the real 
ſentiments of their hearts, : 

A beautiful woman, that has the qualities of a man 
of honour, is of all the converſation in the world the 
moſt delicious. In her alone is to be found all the 
merit of both ſexes. | 

Women ſhould be acquainted, that no beauty has 
any charm, but the inward one of the mind; and that 
= in their manners is much more engaging 

han that of their perſons; that meekneſs and modeſty 
are their true and laſting ornaments: for ſhe that has 
theſe is qualified as ſhe ought to be, for the manage- 
ment of a family, for the education of children, for 
the affection of her huſband, and ſubmitting to a 
prudent way of living. Theſe only are the charms 
that render wives amiable, and give them the beſt title 
to our reſpect. | 

A prudent woman is in the ſame claſs of honour as 
a wiſe man. | 

Nothing can atone for the want of modeſty and in- 
nocence, without which beauty is ungraceful, and 
quality contemptible. 

Tis not the luſtre of gold, the ſparkling of eme- 
ralds and diamonds, nor the ſplendor of the purple 
tincture, that adorns or embelliſhes a woman, but gra- 
vity, diſcretion, humility, and modeſty. 

"Tis not chaſtity to be inſenſible of youth and 
beauty, nor ſobriety not to love wine. Tis not 
abuſing the creature that is a virtue, not omitting the 
uſe of them, . 

| Of 
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Of Love and ConjucAL vinruz. 


Fine face is the fineſt of all ſights, and the 
ſweeteſt muſic is the ſound of the voice of her 
we love. WAY 

As nice as we are in love, we pardon more faults 
in love than in friendſhip. In friendſhip we only ſee 
thoſe faults which may be prejudicial to our friends : 
in thoſe we love we ſee no faults, but thoſe by which 
we ſuffer. | 

No diſguiſe can long conceal love where it is, nor 
feign it where it is not. 

Love lends his name to many a correſpondence, 
wherein he is go more concerned than the Doge in what 
is done in Venice. 

The madneſs of love is to be fick on one part, and 


cured in another: the madneſs of jealouſy, to ſeek 


diligently, yet hope to loſe one's labour. 

Women in love ſooner forgive great indiſcretions, 
than ſmall infidelities. 

Prudence and love are inconſiſtent; as the laſt in- 
creaſes, the other decreaſes. i 

As love will often make a wiſe man act like a fool, 
ſo will intereſt often make a fool act like a wiſe man. 

Solid love, whoſe root is virtue, can no more die 
than virtue itſelf. But without conſtancy, there is neither 
love, friendſhip, nor virtue in the world. 

A huſband ſeldom has a rival, whom he does not 
make himſelf; and whom he does not, as it were, 
make a preſent of to his wife. 

A woman's knowledge of her duty to her huſband 
ſhould * ſo perfect, that it ſhould ſeem like a 
cement which joins obedience ſo well with command, 
that it can hardly be diſtinguiſhed who commands, 
and who obeys. 2 

He who gets a good huſband for his daughter hath. 
. a ſon; and he who meets with a bad one hath 
oſt a daughter. 
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When a ſedate temper meets with a briſk one, a 
er man with a quiet woman, an extravagant 

uſband with a frugal wife, Sc. the bond of union is 
rather ſtrengthen'd than relaxed. 

The Emperor Comrade, when he beſieged Gue/pho 
Duke of Bavaria, would not accept of any other con- 
ditions than that the men ſhould be priſoners ; but that 
the women might go out of the town without violation 
of their honour, on foot, and with ſo much only as 
they could carry about them : which was no ſooner 
known, but they contrived preſently to carry out upon 
their ſhoulders their huſbands and children, and even 
the Duke himſelf. The Emperor was ſo affected with 
the generoſity of the action, that he treated the Duke 
and his people ever after with great humanity. 

In love there are two ſorts of conſtancy: one ariſes 
from our continually finding in the beloved perſon 
freſh motives to love; and the other proceeds from our 
making it a point of honour to be conſtant. 

Love is eaſier to counterfeit than conceal ; yet if wo- 
men did not flatter themſelves, we ſhould not ſo muck 
impoſe on them. It is the nature of the creature 
_ the honeyſuckle poiſon to the ſpider and not the 

e. | 
As there is little or no uſe to be made of a mirror, 
though in a frame of gold, enchaſed with all the 
ſparkling variety of the richeſt gems, unleſs it renders 
back the true ſimilitude of the image it receives; fo 
there is nothing of profit in a great portion, unleſs the 
conditions, temper, and humour of the wife be con- 
formable to the diſpoſition and inclination of the huſ- 
band, and that he ſees the virtues of his own mind ex- 
actly repreſented in hers. | 

A virtuous woman, when the candle is taken away, 
and her body not to be ſeen, her chaſtity, her modeſty, 
and her peculiar affection to her huſband, ought then 
to ſhine with the greateſt luſtre, 

Beauty in a virtuous woman is like the bellows, whoſe 
breath is cold, yet makes others burn. 


If you will be happy, never have above one woman 


in your bed, one iriend in your boſom, and one faith in 
your heart. A father- 
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A father-in-law loves his daughter-in-law, a mother- 
in- law her ſon-in-law ; ſo both are reciprocal. 
A cruel ſtepmother hates her kuſband's children; and 
the more ſhe loves her huſband, the more ſhe hates 
them. | | 
An unquiet life between man and wife leſſens both in 
the eſteem of their neighbours, | 
What ridiculous ceconomy is there between a rampant 
wife and a couchant huſband ! 
If you be able to live of yourſelf, and out of debt, 
and deſign to marry, have a care you make not too 
great a jointure out of your lands, eſpecially if you 
have children by a former wife: if you do, it will be 
more fatal and calamitous to your family than any 
debt. | ; X 
A man who ſpends his eſtate without marrying his 
daughters, paying his debts, or ay out to advan- 
tage, may be well enough approved by every one but 
his wife and children. £4 
| Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beaſts very 
ſeldom have horns, but in hot they have very large 
ones. 'This might bear a pleaſant application. | 
"Tis not always courage makes a man fight, nor 
chaſtity that keeps women from being whores. | 
Reputation is a greater tie upon women than nature, 
or they would not commit murder to prevent infamy, 
When a woman has granted one thing, ſhe can after- 
wards deny nothing. 
A woman may appear the greater fortune, but not a 
greater beauty, for her dreſs: and as fools are never 
more provoking, than when they are endeavouring at 


wit; ſo ugly women are never more nauſeous, than 


when they would be beauties. 


What they do in heaven we are ignorant of; what 
they do not we are told expreſly, that they neither 


marry, nor are given in marriage. 


Venut, a beautiful good-natured lady, was the god- 
deſs of love; Juno, a terrible ſhrew, the goddeſs of 


marriage: and they were always mortal enemies. 
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Of the PASss I Os. 


* 09-9p" of the paſſions, that tis very dangerous 
to obey their dictates: we ought to be on our guard 
againſt them, even when they ſeem moſt reaſonable. 

The weakeſt judgments have the ſtrongeſt paſſions. 

'The paſſions are the only orators that always ſucceed, 
They are, as it were, nature's art of eloquence, fraught 
with infallible rules; and the plaineſt ſpoken man, aſ- 
ſiſted by paſſion, will perſuade more than the moſt elo- 
quent without it. 

Abſence leſſens ſmall paſſions, and increaſes great 
on z as the wind extinguiſhes tapers, and kindles 

es. 

Paſſion often makes a fool of a man of ſenſe, and 
ſometimes a man of ſenſe of a fool. be 

Our paſſions are like convulſion-fits, which, though 


they make us ſtronger for the time, leave us the weaker 


ever after, | 

He that overcomes his paſſions conquers his greateſt 
enemies. 

There is no ill thing which a man does in his 
paſion, but his memory will be revenged for it after- 
W 8. | | 
While the heart is ſtill agitated by the remains of a 
paſſion, *tis more ſuſceptible of a new one than when en- 
tirely at reſt. 5 

A good - natured man has the whole world to be hap- 
py out of. Whatever good befals his ſpecies, a well- 
deſerving perſon promoted, a modeſt man advanced, an 
indigent one relieved, all this he looks upon as a re- 
moter bleſſing of providence on himſelf; which then 
ſeems to make him amends for the narrowneſs of his 
own fortune, when it does the ſame thing he would 
have done, had it been in his power: for what a luxu- 
rious man in poverty would want for delicacies, for 
horſes and footmen, a good-natured man wants for his 

friend or the poor, 
63 Great 


O much injuſtice and ſelf-intereſt enter into the 
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Great numbers are not of much import in armies 
where courage is wanting; for, as Virgil ſays, it never 
troubles the wolf how many the ſheep be. 

None but the“ reſolute can be truly good-natured ; 


ſuch as commonly ſeem ſo are only weak, and are eaſily 


ſoured. | | 


Daſtardly men are like ſorry horſes, who have but 


juſt ſpirit and mettle enough to be miſchievous, 

We often hate we know not why, without examining 
either the good or bad qualities of the perſon ; and this 
ſenſeleſs averſion of ours will ſometimes fall upon men 
of extraordinary merit. Tis the buſineſs of reaſon to 
correct this blind paſſion, which 1s a reproach to it ; 
for is there any thing more unjuſt, than to have an 
averſion to thoſe that are an honour to human nature ? 

There is a dignity in good ſenſe, which is offended 
and defaced by anger. 

To be angry is to revenge the faults of others upon 
ourſelves. 

It is impoſſible that an i!l-natured man can have a 
public ſpirit; for how ſhould he love ten thouſand 
men, who never loved one ? 

Men mean ſo very well to themſelves, that they forget 
to mean well to any body elſe, 

He that can be quite indifferent when he ſees another 
man injured, hath a lukewarm honeſty that a wiſe man 
will not depend upon. 

Cruelty is ſo contrary to human nature, that it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by that ſcandalous name, inhumanity. 

There is a kind of ſhame in being happy at the ſight 
of certain miſeries. 

He that hinders not a miſchief, when it is in his 
power, is guilty of it. 

The general cry is againſt ingratitude, but ſure the 
complaint is miſplaced ; it ſhould be againſt vanity : 
none but direct villains are capable of wilful ingrati- 
tude, but almoſt every body is capable of thinking he 
hath done more than another deſerves, while the other 
thinks he hath received leſs than he deſerves. 

The ungrateful perſon is a monſter which is all 
throat and belly, a kind of thoroughfare or com- 
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mon ſewer for the good things of this world to paſs 
into. 

The temper of mind is no more in my power, than 
the health of body; and we cannot enſure ourſelves 
from being angry to-morrow, any more than from 
having a fit of the cholic. 

Anger may have ſome excuſe for being blind, but 
malice none; for malice hath time to look be. 
fore it. 

Malice may be ſometimes out of breath, envy never: 
a man may make peace with hatred, but never with 
envy. 

Malice is a greater magnifying glaſs than kindneſs, 

Malice is of a low ſtature, but it hath very long arms: 
it often reacheth into the next world ; death itſelf is 
not a bar to it. If it did not ſometimes cut itſelf with 
its own edge, it would deſtroy the world.- 

The moſt tolerable fort of revenge is for thoſe 
wrongs which there is no law to remedy : but then let 
a man' take heed that the revenge be ſuch that there is 
no law to puniſh; elſe a man's enemy is ſtill before- 
hand, and 1s two for one. 

Not to do evil is better than the ſharpeſt ſorrow for 
having done it, and to do good 1s better and more va- 
luable than both. | | 
He that envieth maketh another man's virtue his 
vice, and another man's happineſs his torment; 
whereas he that rejoiceth at the proſperity of another 
is partaker of it. 

It is impoſſible for a man engaged in any wicked 
way, to have a clear underſtanding of it, and a quiet 
mind in it together. 

Praiſe is the daughter of preſent power. 

A little vanity may be allowed in a man's train, but 
it muſt not ſit down at a man's table. 

Without ſome ſhare of vanity, men's talents would 
be buried like ore in a mine unwrought. 

If vanity does not overturn all the virtues, it certainly 
makes them totter. 

Vanity is the poiſon of agreeablei.cis ; yet as 2 

alutary 
effect 
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effect in medicine, ſo has vanity in the commerce and 
ſociety of the world. 

The ſtrongeſt paſſions allow us ſome reſt, but vanity 
keeps us perpetually in motion. What a duſt do 1 
raiſe ! ſays the fly upon the coach-wheel : and, What 
a rate do I drive at ! ſays the ſame fly upon the horſe's 
buttoc. 

A man ſhould never glory in that which is common 
to a beaſt; nor a wiſe man in that which is common 
to a fool; nor a good man in that which is common 
to a wicked man. | 

A ſeeming modeſty is a ſurer evidence of vanity, 
than a moderate degree of aſſurance A gnat that had 

lanted himſelf upon the horn of a bull, very civilly 
1 the bull's pardon : But rather than incemmade 
you, ſays he, ['!! remove. 

The ſame pride which makes a man mount himſelf 
haughtily over his inferiors, forces him to crawl vilely 
before thoſe who are above him. 

If we were not proud ourſelves, we ſhould not ſo 
much complain of the pride of others. VER 

That pride which leads to a good end cannot be a 
vice, fince it is the beginning of a virtue. 

A moderate degree of pride has this advantage, that 
it prepoſſeſſes ſeveral in our favour, while the baſhful 
are too often thought to deſerve nothing. 

The greateſt ornament of an illuſtrious life is mo- 
deſty and humility, which go a great way in the cha- 
racter even of the moſt exalted Princes. 

Humility is no doubt a great virtue; but it ceaſes to 
be ſo when it is afraid to ſcorn an ill thing. 

Modeſty, if it were to be recommended by nothing 
elſe, this were enough, that the pretending to little 
leaves a man at eaſe ; whereas boaſting requires a 
ur labour to appear what he is not. If we 

ave ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves it to others; but if 
we have none, it beſt hides the want of it: for as 
bluſhing will ſometimes make a whore paſs for a vir- 


tuous woman, ſo modeſty may make a fool ſeem a 


man of ſenſe. 
N 2 Madeſty, 
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Modeſty, non- pretenſion, and delicacy of behaviour, 
when joined to the accidental dignity of riches, and an 
elevated ſtation, will certainly ſucceed and be admired ; 
but when joined only to intrinſic dignity without thoſe 
accidental advantages, they will ſerve perhaps, only to 
hide that dignity in an obſcure ſtation. 

Hope is generally a wrong guide, though it is very 
good company by the way : it bruſhes through hedge 
and ditch, till it comes to a great leap, and there it is 
apt to fall and break its bones. 5 

Affection is ſtill a briber of the judgment, and it is 
hard to admit a reaſon againſt the thing we love, or 
to confeſs the force of an argument againſt intereſt. 

The beſt need afflictions Br a trial of their virtue, 
How can we exerciſe the grace of contentment, if all 
things ſucceed well? or that of forgiveneſs, if we have 
no enemies ? 

No line holds the anchor of contentment ſo faſt as a 
good conſcience ; this cable is ſo ſtrong and compact, 
that when force is offered to it, me ſtraining rather 
ſtrengthens, by uniting the parts more cloſe. 

It is a common oblervation, that no man 1s content 


with his own condition, though it be the beſt; nor 


diffatisfed with his own wit, though it be the worſt. 
If he only is poor who deſires much, and is always 
in want, the ambitious and the covetous Ianguiſh in 
extreme poverty. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meaneſt 
offices; ſo climbing is perform'd in the ſame poſture 
with —_— 

We paſs often from love to ambition, but we ſeldom 
return from ambition to love. 

To judge of love by moſt of its effects, one would 
think it more like hatred than kindneſs. 

The motives of the beſt actions will not bear too 
ſtrict an enquiry. It is allowed that the cauſe of moſt 
actions, good or bad, may be reſolved into the love of 
ourſelves ; but the felf-love of ſome men inclines them 
to pleaſe others, and the ſelf-love of others is wholly 
employed in pleafing themſelves. This makes the 
great diſtinction between virtue and vice, Religion is 
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the beſt motive of all actions, yet religion is allowed to 
be the higheſt inſtance of ſelf- love. 


— 4 _ — 


Of VirRTuEs and Vices. 
STEEM to virtue is like a cheriſhing air to 


plants and flowers, which makes them blow and 


proſper; and for that reaſon it may be allowed to be, in 
ſome degree, the cauſe as well as the reward of it. 

The beſt judges of pleaſure are the beſt judges of 
virtue. 

A virtuous habit of the mind is ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to influence the whole life, and beautify every par- 
ticular action; to over- balance or repel all the gilded 
charms of avarice, pride and ſelf-intereſt ; that a man 
deſervedly procures the laſting epithets of 209d or bad, as 
he appears either ſwayed by, or regardleſs of it. 

We are ſo prejudiced in favour of ourſelves, that 
we often take for virtue what is but vice in the ſhape of 
virtue, 

The true way to advance another's virtue is to follow 
it; and the beſt means to cry down another's vice is to 
decline it. 

Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity: ho- 
neſty gives him a good report ; juſtice, eſtimation ; pru- 
dence, reſpe& ; courteſy and munificence, univerſal af- 
ſectioa. Temperance confers on him health of body; 
and fortitude, ſuch a ſteady and quiet mind, as not to 
be moved, whatever happens. 

A man of virtue is an honour to his country, a glory 
to humanity, a ſatisfaction to himſe)f, and a benefactor 
to the whole world: he is rich without oppreſſion or 
viihonety, charitable without oftentation, courteous 
without deceit, and brave without cruelty. _ 

V.r:zuous perſons are by all good men openly re- 
verenced, and even ſilently by the bad; ſo much do the 
bears of virtue dazzle even unwilling eyes. | 

You muſt labour and climb the hill, if you would ar- 
rive at virtue, whole ſeat is upon the top of it: it is a 
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great encouragement to well-doing, that when you are 
once in the poſſeſſion of virtue it is your own for ever. 

That calm and elegant ſatisfaction, which the vulgar 
call melancholy, is the true and proper delight of men 
of knowledge and virtue, What we take for diverſion 
is but a mean way of entertainment, in compariſon of 
that which is found in conſidering and knowing our- 
ſelves. | 

Virtue is like precious odours, fragrant by being 
cruſhed ; for pro'perity beſt diſcovers vice, but adverſity 
beſt diſcovers virtue. h 

When a man has got ſuch a great and exalted ſoul, 
as that he can look upon life and death, riches and po- 
verty, with indifference ; and cloſely adheres to honeſty, 
in whatever ſhape ſhe preſents herſelf ; then it is that 
virtue appears with ſuch a brightneſs, as that all the 
world muſt admire her beauties 

Goodneſs is generous and diffuſive ; 'tis largeneſs of 
mind, and ſweetneſs of temper ; modeſt and fincere, in- 
offenſive and obliging. Where this quality is predo- 
minant, there's a noble forwardneſs for public benefit; 
an ardour to relieve the wants, to remove the oppreſ- 
ſions, and better the condition of all mankind. 

' Hardly any fight raiſes ones indignation more than 
that of an enlarged ſoul joined to a contraded for- 
tune, unleſs it be that ſo much more common one, of a 
contraGed foul joined to an enlarged fortune, 

Aſk the man of adverſity how other men act towards 
him, aſk thoſe others how he acts towards them; ad- 
verſity is the true touchſtone of merit in both ; happy 
if it does not produce the diſhoneſty of meanneſs in 
the one, and that of inſolence and pride in the other. 

A man of merit is a flower, which is not valued for 
its colour only; we call it by its name; 'tis cultivated 
for its odor iferous ſcent and beauty ; tis one of the 
graces of nature ; one of thoſe things which beautify 
the creation: it has been admired by all men in all 
ages; our fathers ſet a high value on it, and we in 
imitation of them have as great an opinion of it ; nor 
can the diſguſt and antipathy of any particular perſons 
injure its reputation, 


Virtue 


„ 
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Virtue is never the leſs venerable for being out of 
faſhion. | 

If *tis common to be touched with things rare, how 
comes it that we are ſo little touched with virtue! 

He who thinks no man above him but for his virtue, 
none below him but tor his vice, can never be obſequi- 
ous or aſſuming in a wrong place. 

There is a mean in all things; even virtue itſelf has 
its ſtated limits, which not being ſtrictly obſerved, it 
ceaſes to be virtue | . 

Innocency is the greateſt felicity, and a good con- 
ſcience is a continual feaſt: this is the muſic which 
makes a merry heart; this makes the priſoner ſing, 
when the jailor trembles. 

To relieve the oppreſſed is the moſt glorious act a 
man is capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing the bu- 
ſineſs of God and providence. 

A forwardneſs to oblige doubles the intrinſic worth 
of the obligation: in theſe caſes, whatever is done with 
pleaſure is always received ſo. 

If the giver appears unwilling to part with his gift, 
or if it cleaves to his fingers, it proves a more diſguſt- 
ful thing than a civil refuſal. 

Gifts are never {o much eſteemed for their own ſake, 
as for ſhewing the benign diſpoſition of the giver. 

Charity and liberality is a paradox to the covetous. 
The doctrine that teaches alms, and the perſons that 
need them, are by ſuch equally ſent packing. Tell a miſe: 
of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and point 
him out his duty with an evidence as bright and piercing 


as the light, yet he will not underſtand it, but ſhuts his 


eyes as cloſe as he does his hands; he reſolves not to 
be convine-d. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as much ge- 
neroſity if he were a rich man. | 

There is no excels in the world ſo commendable as 
an exceſs of gratitude. 

No objet is more pleaſing to the eye, than the fight 
of a man whom you have obliged; nor any muſic ſo 

| N 4 agreeable 
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agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 
for his benefactor. | 

There is nothing worth being diſhoneſt. Crimes, 
though ſecret, are never ſecure, providence has ſet up 
racks and gibbets in the conſciences of tranſgreſſors; 
they all carry Cain's fears about them. He that deſerves 
puniſhment expects it, and is ever in apprehenſion till 
detected; his very ſleep is painful, and life a terror. 
FM ſafer ſleeping in a good conſcience than a whole 

in, | 

Nothing is truly infamous but what is wicked, and 
therefore ſhame can never diſturb an innocent and vir- 
tuous mind. | 

There need but one bad inclination to make a man 
vicious; but many good ones are neceſſary to make him 
virtuous. 

Vicious habits are ſo great a ſtain to human nature, 
and ſo odious in themſelves, that every perſon actuated 
by right reaſon would avoid them, though he was ſure 
they would always be concealed both from God and 
than, and had no future puniſhment entailed upon 

em. 

'Tis difficult for a man of ſenſe to be a knave: a 
true and ſharp genius conducts to order, truth, and 
virtue, | 
When one knave betrayeth another, the one is not 
to be blamed, nor the other to be pitied. When they 
complain of one another as if they were honeſt men, 
they ought to be laughed at as if they were fools. 

There is no ſach thing as a venial fin againſt mora- 
lity, no ſuch thing as a {mal] knavery : he that carries a 
ſmall crime eaſily, will carry it on till it grows a great 
one. But the little knaves are the greater of the two, 
becauſe they have leſs the excuſe of temptation. 

Every ſtate and condition of life, attended with vir- 
tue, is undiſturbed, and perfectly delightful. 

Knavery is ſo humble, and merit ſo proud, that the 
latter is thrown down becauſe it cannot ſtoop. 

A knave leans ſometimes ſo hard upon his own im- 
pudence, that it breaks and lets him fall. | 


There 


* 
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There is not ſo pleaſant a quarry, as a knave taken 
in a net of his own making. 

Nothing can be more unjuſt or ungenerous, than to 

lay upon the belief of a harmleſs perſon; to make 
him ſuffer for his good opinion, and fare the worſe for 
thinking me an honeſt man. There cannot be a greater 
treachery, than firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then to 
deceive it. 

The uſe of talking is almoſt loſt in the world by the 
habit of lying. 

A man that renounceth truth runs away from his trial 
in the world. 

A lie is like a vizard, that may cover the face indeed, 
but can never become it; nor yet does it cover it ſo, 
but that it leaves it open for ſhame to enter. It brands 
a man with a laſting indelible character of ignominy 
and reproach; and that indeed ſo foul and odious, that 
the uſurping hectors, who pretend to honour without 
religion, think the charge of a lie a blot upon them not 
to be waſhed out, but by the blood of him that gives it. 

To lie to the prejudice of others argues malice and 
villainy ; to lie in excuſe of ourſelves, guilt and 
cowardice. 

Half the truth is often as arrant a lie as can be made. 

A man that doth not tell all the cruth ought to be 
hanged for a clipper. 

An excuſe is worſe and more terrible than a lie; for 
an excuſe is a lie guarded. 

By one fingle lie a man loſes all his good name; de- 
ceit goes for falſe coin, and the deceiver for the coiner, 
which 1s ſtill worſe. 

One of God's jadgments a 
number of their oaths — 
enforce. 

Perjury is not only a wrong to particular perſons, but 
treaſon againſt human ſociety; ſubverting at once the 
foundations of public peace and juſtice, and the private 
ſecurity of every man's life and fortune. 8 

Treachery attended with perjury is in reality more 
execrable even than atheiſm. The man, who binds 


himſelf with an oath to that faith which he intends te, 
N 5 violate, 


ainſt ſwearers is, that the 


it the truth they would 
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violate, declares he deſpiſes God, and that he fears his 
fellow. creatures; and what ſyſtem can appear to the 
eye ſo abſurd and monſtrous, as this of being a coward 
in regard to men, yet hardy againſt their creator ? 

Take heed of drunkenneſs ; it is like a wound in the 
ſword-hand; a man is diſabled in that which ſhould 
defend him; he drops his guard, and his heart lies open 
to the next pals. 7 

The ſight of a drunkard is a better ſermon againſt 
that vice, than the beſt that ever was preached upon 
that ſubject. 

Whores participate ſo far of the nature of devils, that 
they are not only inſtrumental in the fin, but many 
times in the puniſhment. 

There is much more true pleaſure in ſubduing our 
luſts, than in fulfilling them. Earth affords no joy equal 
to the peace of a good conſcience. Exceſs is a plea- 
ſurable evil, that ſmiles and ſeduces, enchants and de- 
ſtroys. 

There are very few who know how to be idle and in- 
nocent: by doing nothing, we learn to do ill. 

Tis a miſtake to imagine, that only the violent 
paſſions, ſuch as ambition and love, can triumph over 
the reſt; lazineſs, languid as it is, oſten maſters them 
all; ſhe indeed influences all our deſigus and actions, 
and inſenſibly conſumes and deſtroys both the paſſions 
and the virtues | 

An idle perſon is a kind of monſter in the creation; 
all nature is buſy about him. How wretched is it to 
hear people complain that the day hangs heavy upon 
them, that they do not know what to do with them- 
felves! how monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among 
creatures who can apply themſelves to the duties of re- 
ligion and meditation, to the reading of uſeful books; 
who may exerciſe themſelves in the purſuits of know- 
ledge and virtue, and every hour of their lives make 
themſelves wiſer and better than they were before ! 

A breach of truſt is as heinous an aggravation of 
theft, as pretended friendſhip is of murder. 

Dis as impoſſible for a diſhoneſt perſon to be a good 
{ervaut, as it is for a madman or an ideot to go- 
. | Vern 
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vern himſelf, or others, by the laws of common 
ſenſe. 5 

Virtue and retirement in obſcurity, is like a coal 
under the aſhes, waſting away itſelf, and profiting no- 
body. | | 

The humour of exploding many things under the 
notion of trifles, fopperies, and only imaginary goods, 
is a very falſe proof either of wiſdom or magnanimity, 
and a great check to virtuous actions. For inſtance, 
with regard to fame: there is in moſt people a reluc- 
tance and unwillingneſs to be forgotten, We obſerve 
even among the vulgar, how fond they are to have an 
inſcription-over their grave. It requires but little phi- 
lofopky to diſcover and obſerve, that there is no intrin- 
ſic value in all this; however, if it be founded in 
our nature, as an incitement to virtue, it ought not to 
be ridiculed. 


— — 


Of ExTRAvacance and Avarice, ./ 


OME rich men ſtarve to day, for fear of ſtarvin 
to-morrow, (as a man leaps into the ſea to avoid 
being drown'd) and the indigent often conſume in an 
hour, what they may feel the want of for a year: as 
if old people hoarded money becauſe they cannot 
want it, and young ones threw it away becauſe it is 
neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 
If covetouſneſs reſembles a dropſy, extravagance re- 
ſembles madneſs ; and it would be as juſt to preſcribe 
laws for extravagants, as guardians to ideots. 


We daily ſee young flaunters in gilt chariots, daſhing - 


the dirt upon wiſer people ; then preſently afterwards 

walking the ſtreets, and receiving the dirt of others. 
The hoarding miſer torments himſelf, and the ſpend- 
thrift puniſhes the innocent. 'The hoarder heaps up 
for others ; and the prodigal ſcatters what others had 
heaped. The hoarder thinks ſo mach of the time to 
come, as to forget the preſent ; the ſquanderer has his 
thoughts ſo much taken up with the preſent, as to for- 
ge: 
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get the future. The firſt lives as if he was never to 
ie, and the laſt as if he had but a day to enjoy. Both 
are unprofitable members of ſociety ; the one occaſion- 
ing a ſtoppage in the circulation, and the other an 
hemorrhage. The hoarding miſer is like a fog that 
infeſts the air; the prodigal reſembles an outrageous 
ſtorm, that overturns all in its way. The hoarder 
paſſes reſtleſs nights, tho' he has nothing to fear; the 
ſquanderer ſleeps ſound, and leaves want of repoſe to 
bis creditors. The hoarding miſer is a ridiculous crea- 
ture, and the prodigal a noxious animal. 
When we are young, we keep for old age; when 
we are old, we fave for death. A prodigal makes a 
ompous funeral, and devours the reft. 
The character of covetouſneſs is what a man gene- 
rally acquires more thro' ſome niggardlineſs, or ill 
grace, in little and inconfiderable things, than in ex- 
pences of any conſequence. A very few pounds a 
year would eaſe a man of the ſcandal of avarice, 
Coveting what we need not, takes from us the true 
uſe and fruition of what we already have. 
Conſidering a miſer's fears, his ſtarting ſleeps ; that 
whilſt he has all the anxious and diſtracting cares and 
vexations that attend the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, he is 
ſo bewitched as to undergo all the inconveniences of 
verty ; his condition is ſo very wretched, that one 
of the greateſt curſes a man can wiſh him 1s, that he 
may live long. 
He is rich enongh that needs neither flatter nor bor- 
row, and truly rich that is ſatisfied: want lies in defire. 
Sordid ſelfiſhneſs contracts and narrows our benevo- 
lence, and cauſes us, like ſerpents, to infold ourſelves 
within ourſelves, and to turn out our ſtings to all the 
world beſides, ns 
Hiſtory tells us of illuſtrious villains, but there ne- 
ver was an illuſtrious miſer in nature. 
Tis as diſagreeable to a prodigal to keep an account 
of his expences, as tis to a ſinner to examine his 
conſcience ; the deeper they ſearch, the worſe they 


find themſelves, 


* 
There 
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There cannot be a more ridiculous folly than to 
ſpend high, in confidence of reverſions and diſtant ex- 
pectations. N 

Examples make greater impreſſions upon us than 
precepts: The ſight of Sir Edward B-——— running 
after a coach for ſix- pence, will ſooner reclaim a prodi- 
gal than a ſermon. 


There are ſome people who are badly lodged, lie 


hard, wear wretched cloaths, and eat the worſt meat; 
who deprive themſelves of the ſociety of men, and live 
in a continual ſolitude; who are in pain for the time 
preſent, paſt, and to come ; whoſe lives are a perperual 
penance; who have cunningly found out the moſt 
troubleſome way to perdition : I mean the covetous. 

Miſers miſtake gold for their good, whereas it is only 
a means of attaining it. 
Avarice is more oppoſite to oeconomy than libera- 
ity. ö | 
ates avarice almoſt always makes miſtakes, 
There is no paſſion that oftner miſſes its aim ; nor 
on which the preſent has ſo much influence, in preju- 
dice of the future. 

A covetous rich man may be ſaid to freeze before the 
fire, to be a mere dog in a wheel, that toils to roaſt 
meat for other men's eating. 


Of FRIENDSHIP. 


C0 uſed to ſay, that it was no leſs an evil to 
be without a friend, than to have the heavens with- 
out a ſun. And Socrates thought friendſhip the ſweeteſt 
poſſeſſion, and that no piece of ground yielded more 

leaſant fruit than a true friend. ; 

Only good and wiſe men can be friends; others are 
but companions, 

The kindneſſes of a friend lie deep; and whether 
preſent or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, he is ſolicitous 
about our concerns. 


A friend; 
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A friendſhip with a generous ſtranger is commonly 
more ſteady than with the neareſt relation. 

There is no pre-eminence among true friends ; for 
whether they are equally accompliſhed or not, they are 
equally affected to one another. 

Anger among friends is unnatural, and therefore, 
when it happens, is more tormenting. | 

An eſtranged friend is apt to overflow with tender- 

neſs and remorſe, when a perſon that was once eſteem- 
ed by him undergoes any misfortune. 
The beſt friendſhip is to prevent a requeſt, and never 
put a man to the confuſion of aſking, To «fe is a 
word that lies heavily on the tongue, and cannot well 
be uttered but with a dejected countenance. We 
ſhould therefore ſtrive to meet our friend in his wiſhes, 
if we cannot prevent him. 

A man may have a thouſand intimate acquaintance, 
and not a friend among them all, | 

If you have one friend, think yourſelf happy. 

An enemy, that diſguiſes himſelf under the veil of 
friendſhip, is worſe than he who declares open hoſti- 
lity. 

4 man may eaſily ſecure himſelf from open and pro- 
feſſed enemies; but from ſuch as under a pretence of 
amity, deſign him an injury, there is no ſanctuary, 
Who would imagine, that a pleaſing countenance could 
harbour villainy, or that a ſmile could ſit upon the 
face of miſchief ? 

Whoſoever would reclaim his friend, and bring him 
to a perfe& underſtanding of himſelf, may privately 
admoniſh, but muſt never publickly reprehend him. An 
open admonition is an open diſgrace. 

Two perſons will not be friends a long time, if they 
cannot forgive each other little failings. 

All men have their frailties ; whoever looks for a 
friend without imperfections, will never find what he 
ſeeks. We love ourſelves with all our faults, and we 
ought to love our friend in like manner. | 
It is with ſincere affection, or friendſhip, as with ghoſts 
and apparitions ; a thing that every body talks of, and 
ſcarce any body hath ſeen, | 
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Whoever moves you to part with a true and tried 
friend, has certainly a deſign to make way for a trea- 
cherous enemy. : 

Some caſes are ſo nice, that a man cannot appear in 
them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſoliciting wholly to 
Lis friend. A man cannot recommend himſelf with- 
out vanity, nor aſk many times without uneaſineſs: 
but a kind proxy will do juſtice to his merits, relieve 
his modeſty, and effect his buſineſs without bluſh- 


ing. | | 

There is requiſite to friendſhip more goodneſs and 
virtue, than dexterity, wit, or height of underſtand- 
ing: it being enough that men have ſufficient prudence 
to be as good as they ſhould be, in order to com- 
pleating a virtuous friendſhip. 

A true friend unboſoms freely, adviſes juſtly, aſſiſts 
readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, defends 
courageouſly, and continues a friend unchangeably. 

We are not much troubled at the misfortunes of our 
friends, when they give us an opportunity of ſignaliz- 
ing our affection for them. 

Never make a coward your friend, nor a drunkard 
your privy-counſellor; for the one, upon the approach 
of the leaſt danger, will deſert you; and the other will 
diſcover all your ſecrets: both are dangerous to human 
ſociety. 

Never make a friend on a ſudden; for though the 
firſt affection makes the deepeſt impreſſion, yet that 
love is held molt permanent which dives into the ſoul 
by the ſoft degrees of mutual ſociety, and comes to be 
matured by time. 

Harmony of temper begets and preſerves friend- 
ſhip ; but diſagreeing inclinations are like improper 
notes in muſic, that ſerve only to ſpoil the concert and 
offend the ear. 

If my friend falls into any notorious vice, yet I have a 
regard for him; for though the friend be gone, yet ſtill 
the man remains; and though he hath forfeited my 
friendſhip, yet ſtill I owe him my charity. 

Recommend the good actions of your friend, rather 
than publiſh his bad ones, 


A man 
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A man hath not the relief of being angry at the 
blows of a miſtaken friend. 
There muſt be a nice diet obſerved to keep friend- 


mip from falling ſick ; nay, there is more ſkill jneceſſa- 


to keep a friend, than there is to reclaim an enemy, 
Thoſe who flight and diſoblige their friends ſhall in- 
fallibly come to know the value of them, by having 
none when they ſhall moſt need them. 
The common people look upon friendſhip as an of- 
fenſive and defenſive alliance, on all occaſions, good, 


bad, and indifferent. 


If a man, out of love to his friend, ſhould fight a 
duel for him, that is, ſhould riſk the loſing of his body 
and ſoul for his friend, this is certainly ful; unleſs 
we preſume it an heroical virtue to be damn'd for a 
friend. | | 
When a drunkard, a robber, an adulterer, Cc. is 
accuſed, theſe vulgar wretches think it their duty to de- 
fend or bring off their friends, and cenſure thoſe who will 
not endeavour to blanch and conceal ſuch enormities. 
But if this be friendſhip, the patronizing of thieves and 
robbers is virtue. 

As hatred hath a ftronger and quicker effect than 
friendſhip, one enemy may do us more hurt than ten 
friends can do us good. Therefore avoid chuſing an 
angry man for your friend, as you would blows, diſ- 
honour, and clamour ; and chufing a drunkard, or a 
whoremonger, as you would the ſdiſcovery of your ſe- 


crets. 


- Antifibenes wondered at thoſe, that, in buying an earth- 

ern diſh, were careful to ſound it, leſt it had a crack, 
yet ſo careleſs in the choice of friends, as to take them 
flawed with vice. 

Do good to thy friend, for that will increaſe his 
friendſhip ; and do good to thy enemy, for that will leſſen 
his hatred. | 

The wounds of an ancient enmity leave their ſcars be- 
hind them, which ſeldom are healed ſo well to the fight 
but they lie open to the memory. 


The lukewarmneſs of a friend is more nauſeous than 


the ſatire of an enemy. 


It 


A A ww — — — 


It is more diſhonourable to diſtruſt a friend, than to 
be deceived by him. 

That kind of deceit which is cunningly laid, and 
ſmoothly carried on, under a diſguiſe of friendſhip, is 
of all others the moſt impious and deteſtable. | 

Though the general friendſhips of the world ill de- 
ſerve the name of friendſhips, yet a man may make uſe 
of them on occaſion, as of a trafic whoſe returns are 
uncertain, and in which it is uſual to be cheated. 

The greateſt effort of friendſhip is not the diſcovering our 
faults to our friend; it is the pointing out to him his own. 


—_— 


Of SECRECY, 


Man without ſecrecy is an open letter for every 
one to read, 

An habit of ſecrecy is both politic and moral. Where 

there is depth ſecrets are ever beſt concealed; for there 


muſt needs be a great deal of room, and large ſpaces, . 


where all that is thrown in may be eafily kept. Reſerved- 


neſs proceeds from the great command one has over 


one's ſelf, and that is indeed a real triumph. We pay 
tribute to as many perſons as we diſcover ourſelves to. 

Never reveal thy ſecrets te any, except it is as much 
their in ereſt to keep them, as it is yours that they ſhould 
be kept. Only truſt thy ſelf, and another ſhall not betray 
thee. 

The tongue is a wild beaſt, very difficult to be chain- 
ed again, when once let looſe. 

We ſeldom repent talking too little, but very often 
talking too much. 

Silence is the ſanctuary of prudence: A reſolution 
diſcovered ſeldom meets with due eſteem. He that 


declares himſelf is « bnoxious to cenſure ; and if he ſuc- 


ceeds not, he is doubly wretched, 
Look upon ſecrets entruſted to you, as pledges you 
cannot in honour part with, except where the intereſt 
of your country is concerned, 
He that hath entruſted his ſecret to another hath 
made himſelf his {lave. 
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When you let the ſecret of your friend go out of your 
lips, believe that friendſhip, fidelity, honour, honeſty, 
wiſdom, and juſtice, go out of your ſoul at the ſame 
time; and that the difference between you and a beaſt 
is, that the brutality of the beaſt conſiſts in not being 
able to ſpeak, and yours in not being able to hold 
your tongue, 

Be careful of the ſecrets of the family where you 
live, from whence hardly the moſt indifferent circum- 
ſtance muſt be divulged ; for he that will drop any thing 
indiſcretely, may very juſtly be thought to retain no- 
thing; and thoſe who are upon the watch for infor- 
mation, will, from a very remote hint, conjecture all 
the reſt. | 

It is much ſafer to be ignorant of ſecrets which are 
difficult and dangerous zo be kept, than to know them. 

All truſt is dangerous, if it is not entire; we ought on 
moſt occaſions to ſpeak all, or conceal all. We ſhall 
preſently tell him too much, from whom we think it 
convenient to hide the leaſt circumſtance. 
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MercnanTs and TRA DESMEN. 


Tradeſman's principle is too often his intereſt, and 
his intereſt his principle. 

He that keeps his accounts will keep his family, but 
he that keeps no account may be kept by the pariſh. 

A knave may get more than an honeſt man for a 
day, but the honeſt man will get moſt by the year. 

A diligent careful maſter makes a good ſervant, but 
he that is careleſs makes all his people partners. 

Settle your differences yourſelves, if you would make 
an end of them ; but if you would have them endleſs, 
call in, the lawyers. | i 

Every man is honeſt till he is found out, and when 
that happens every body knew it. 

A tradeſman's catechiſm is contained in his leidger, 
and his alphabet is the key to it. 


The 
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The parſon tells you the three beſt books are the Bible, 
the Common prayer, and the hole duty of man; but the 
tradeſman refers you to his Waſte-brok, Fournal, and 
Leidger. 


—_— kd * 


— 
YouTH and EDucaTlION. 


HERE a child finds his parents his perverters, 

ſays Dr. Huth in one of his ſermons, he cannot 

ſo properly be ſaid to be born, as to be damned into the 

world; and better were it by far to be unbern and unbe- 

gotten, than to come to aſk a bleſſing of thoſe whoſe con- 

verſation breathes nothing but contagion and a curſe. 

So impoſſible, and ſo much a paradox is it, for any 

parent to impart to his child his bleſſing and his vice too. 

Youth is a continual drunkenneſs; it is the fever of 
reaſon. | 

It is a real hardſhip for a young man to be truſted 
with himſelf and his eſtate, before thoſe years that give 
maturity to his reaſon and judgment. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt powerful 
and excellent things in the world in ſkilful hands, but 
in unſkilful the moſt miſchievous, 

What ſculpture is to a block of marble, education is 
to a human ſoul. The philoſopher, the ſaint, and the 
hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great man, very 
often lie hid in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have difinterred, and have brought to light. 

That man muſt have a ftrange value for words, 
when he can think it worth while to hazard the inno- 
cence and virtue of his {on for a little Greet and Latin; 
whilſt he ſhould be laying the ſolid foundations of know- 
ledge in his mind, and furniſhing it with juſt rules to 
direct his future progreſs in life. 

To be prudent, honeſt, and good, are infinitely 
higher accompliſhments than the being nice, florid, 
learned, or all that which the world calls great ſcholars 
and fine gentlemen. 


of 
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Of Cox vBRSAT ION. 


Eſolve to ſpeak and act well in company, in ſpite 
of thoſe that do ill; whoſe vice ſet againſt thy 
virtue, will render it more conſpicuous and excellent, 

It is a ſore method of obliging in converſation, to 
ſhew a pleature in giving attention. 
Ihe wit of converſation conſiſts more in finding it in 
others, than ſhewing a great deal yourſelf. 

There are braying men in the world, as well as bray- 


ing afes ; for what is loud and ſenſeleſs talking, huffing, 


and ſwearing, any other than a more faſhionable way 
of braying ? 

Converſation is generally confined to indifferent, low, 
or perhaps vicious ſubjects; and all that is ſerious and 

ood is almoſt baniſhed the world. Some are ſo black 
in the mouth, as to utter nothing that is decent ; ſup- 
plying want of wit with want of modeſty, and want of 
reputation with want of ſhame. _ 

It is good not to conceive ſuch a high notion of peo- 
ple, as to become baſhful in their preſence. 

A jeſt, told in a grave manner, has the better effect; 
but you extinguiſh the appetite of laughter in others, 
if you prevent them by your own. 

Good-nature (ſays a polite author) is more agree- 
able in converſation than wit, and gives a certain air 
to the countenance, which is more amiable than beauty. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion to bluſh at 
his own ignorance in any one thing, who perhaps may 
excel us in many. . 

People ſeldom ſpeak ill of themſelves but when they 
have a good chance of being contradicted. 

Diſcretion of ſpeech is more than cloquence ; and to 
ſpeak agreeably to him with whom we converſe, is 
more than to ſpeak in exact order. . 

Common ſwearing in a man ſhews a perpetual diſ- 


truſt of his own reputation, and is an acknowledg- 


ment that he thinks his bare word no: to be worthy of 
credit, | 
Men 
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Men are pleaſed with a Jeſter, but never eſteem 
him. A merry fellow is the ſaddeſt fellow in the 
world. 

He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, ſo he need be afraid of others memory. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and expoſing 
thoſe we converſe with, is the qualification of little un- 

enerous tempers. The greateit blemiſhes are often 
ound in the moſt _—_ characters: But what an ab- 
ſurd thing is it, to pals over all the valuable parts of 
a man, and fix our attention on his infirmities ; to ob- 
ſerve his imperfections more than his virtues ! 

In company have due regard to ages, ſexes, cha- 
racers, profeſſions, time and places, let nothing eſcape 
you that may offend any of the ſenſes.  - 

Hold yourſelf in reſtraint, without putting any re- 
ſtraint upon others; and if any make a ſtep to oblige 
you, make two to acknowledge it. 

Lolling, drumming with the fingers, whiſtling, lay- 
ing up the legs, yawning, ſleeping, or any thing that 
implies wearineſs or diſreſpect, is carefully to be avoid- 
ed in all companies. 

The reciprocal reſpec that is due from man to man 
ought always to appear in company, and curb all the 
irregularities of our fancies and humours, that Finder 
thoſ. we converſe with from being pleaſed both with us 
and themſelves. 

Let a man be never ſo perfect, he ſometimes ſtands 
in need of counſel: He that will take none is an in- 
corrigible fool. The moſt intelligent perſon ought to 
make room for good advice. 

If judgment be neceſſary in writing a letter, which 
is premeditated converſation by paper, far more is it re- 
quired in ordinary converſation, which brings the merit 
of people under a ſudden teſt, 

Take heed not to be vain in cenfuring of words, 
leſt that make thee to be taken for a pedant. To 
ſpeak to the purpoſe is more neceſſary, than to ſpeak elo- 


gently. 


It is flattering ſome men to endure them : | preſent 
puniſhment attendeth the fault, 
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A following wit will be welcome in moſt companies; 
a leading one lieth too heavy for envy to bear. Out- 
doing is ſo near reproaching, that it will generally be 
thought very ill in company : as any thing that ſhineth 
doth in ſome meaſure tarniſh every thing that ſtandeth 
next to it. 

Endeavour to make peace among thy neighbours; 
it is a worthy and reputable action, and will bring 
greater and juſter commendations to thee, and more be- 
nefit to thoſe with whom thou converſeſt, than wit or 
learning, or any of thoſe ſo much admired accompliſh - 
ments. | 

All ſocieties of bad men are gangs of conſpirators. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thoſe moſt whom 
he loves beſt. | 


A reſolution never to deceive expoſes a man to be of- 


ten deceived. 

Good ſenſe ſhould be the teſt of all rules, both an- 
cient and modern; whatever is incompatible therewith 
is falſe. | 

Tt is in diſputes as in armies, where the weaker fide 
ſets up falſe lights, and makes a great noiſe, to make 
the enemy believe they are more numerous and ſtrong 
than they really are. 


— 28 


The BuF FOON, 


Rieu? and ſcurrility are the corruption of wit, as 
knavery is of wiſdom. 

Buffoons are a fort of inſets which breed in all 
countries; we can ſcarce ſtep for fear of treading on 
them. 

Be not ingenious at the coſt of another man; which 
is more odious in you, than prejudicial to him. 

There are abundance of obſcene, a great many more 
railing and ſatirical wits, but very few delicate. A man 
muſt have manners and politeneſs to trifle with a good 
grace, and a copious fancy to play handſomely _ ittle 

things, 
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things, to create matter of raillery, and make ſome- 
ming out of nothing. | 

Seeing there is no protection againſt the ſting of a 
malevolent wit and licentious tongue, if at any time 
you chance to be touched to the quick, turn wittily into 
a jeſt what was rudely ſaid in earneſt, _ ; 

Tis eaſier to ridicule than commend; a very little 
underſtanding ſerves for the firſt, but a man muſt have a 
good deal of judgment to do the latter properly. 

Drolls and buftoons, whilſt they think to make ſport 
for others, commonly become laughing-ſtocks theme 


| ſelves, to all but thoſe who pity them. 


That which ſtirs up our laughter moſt commonly ex- 
cites our contempt : to pleaſe, and to make merry, are 
two very different talents. 

There are tyrants in converſation, as well as on the 
throne, who are not men of half the merit of thoſe they 
inſult. . 

To laugh at deformed perſons is inhuman, if not im- 
ious. 

K Old age is too venerable for raillery, and ſhould be 

reverenced. 

He who makes a jeſt of the frailties of nature, up- 
braids the God of nature. 

The unfortunate are fit ſubjects of compaſſion, not of 
raillery, | 

Thoſe who injure the reputation or fortune of an- 
other, for the ſake of a jeſt, deſerve an infamous puniſh- 
ment. 

Tis monſtrous to conſider how eaſy and pleaſed we 
are, when we rally, play upon, and depiſe others ; and 
how angry and choleric when we are ourſelves rallied, 
played upon, and deſpiſed. | 

There is nothing more diſagreeable than continual 
jeſting: by endeavouring to purchaſe the reputation 
of being pleaſant, one loſes the advantage of being 
thought wiſe. Some minutes are to be allowed to 
mirth, and the reſt to ſeriouſneſs. 

There is ſomewhat that borders upon madneſs in 
every exalted wit. 1 

e 
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He that affects always ſhewing his wit, ſeldom fails 
of letting the world know he has little or none. 


„G 
1 


The CRITICS. 


Y acritic was generally underſtood a good judge; 
but now, with us, it ſignifies no more than an un- 


-merciful fault-finder, two ſteps above a fool, and a great 


many below a wiſe man. | 
Finding faults is the moſt eaſy and vulger part of a 


eritic; whereas nothing ſhews ſo much ſkill and taſte, 


as the being thoroughly ſenſible of the ſublimeſt excel- 
lencies. 

There may be two pictures of the ſame perſon, one 
handſome, the other ugly, and yet both like the ori- 
ginal : it is the ſame thing in the accounts we have of 
men and things: let us then with caution truſt them.“ 

The laws of civility generally oblige us to commend, 
what in reaſon we cannot blame. Men ſhould allow 
others excellencies, were it but to preſerve a modeſt 
opinion of their own. ; | 

A little wit, and a great deal of ill- nature, will furniſh 
a man for ſatire ; but the greateſt inſtance of wit is to 
commend well, | 

Some will read over a book with a view to find 


fault: like venomous /piders, extracting a poiſonous 


quality, where the induſtrious bees ſip out a ſweet and 


- profitable juice. 


Cenſure always with modeſty and caution, leſt you 


.. forwardly condemn what you have not ſkill to under- 
ſtand. 


If no man was to be allowed to cenſure an exceſs in 
another, who was himſelf guilty of a contrary one, 


what a ſudden dearth of moraliſts and critics ſhould we 


have in the world ! | 
By the rules of juſtice, no man ought to be ridi- 
culed for any imperfection, who does not ſet up for 
eminent ſufficiency in that way wherein he is defective. 
If we had no faults ourſelves, we ſhould not take ſuch 
pleaſure in obſerving thoſe of others, He 


95 
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He that can probe himſelf to cure his own faults, 
will ſeldom need either the ſurgery of his friends or of 
his enemies, 

Ill critics, ſaid the Duke of Buckingham, are of all 
forts of writers the moſt contemptible. They are no 
better than little dogs that bark at a traveller ; if he 
be ſuch a fool as to ſtop his journey, or ſo much as ſlaſh 
his whip at them, he will draw on more noiſe, and the 
boys of the town to boot; but if he rides on his way, 
the poor curs ſneak away home, and are no more taken 
notice of, | 

'Tis a ſign of the laſt neceſſity in an author when he 
is forced to ſteal from himſelf ; tis worſe than robbing 
the ſpital. 


— — N ed 


Of FIATTER TJ. 


Lattery is compounded of the moſt ſordid, hateful 
qualities incident to mankind, viz, lying, ſervi- 
lity, and treachery, 
Flattery is a ſort of bad money, to which our vanity 
gives currency. 
He that reviles me, it may be, calls me fool ; but he 
that flatters me, if I take not good heed, will make me 


ſo. | 
If we did not flatter ourſelves, the flattery of others 
could do us little harm, 
'Tis rude to refuſe indifferently all ſorts of praiſes : 
we ought to be ſenfible of thoſe which come from good 
men, who praiſe fincerely what is really commendable. 
Few are ſo wiſe as to prefer uſeful reproofs to 
treacherous praiſe. #« 


— — — — — 
The FoP. 


E are never made fo ridiculous by the qualities 
we have, as by thoſe we affect to have. 
a O There 
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There are a thouſand fops made by art, for one fool 
by nature. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of 
coxcombs; nature, in her whole drama, never drew ſuch 
a part; ſhe has ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb 
is always of a man's own making. 

A beau dreſs'd out is as the cinnamon-tree, the bark 
is more worth than the body. 

Though a coat that a fool wears be never ſo fine, 'tis 
ſtill but a fool's coat. 

Some fops meaſure their deſerts by the bulk of their 
eſtates: others aſſert a claim to brains, for their accu- 
racy in modes and faſhions ; though at the ſame time 
their manners are corrupted, and minds infected. 

There is no ſuch fop as my young maſter, who is a 
fool of his lady mother's making: ſhe blows him up 
into a conceit of himſelf, and there he ſtops, without 
ever advancing one ſtep farther: ſhe makes a man of 
him at fixteen, and a boy all the days of his life after. 

How great is the madneſs of ſome particular men, 
who, by being poſſeſſed of great eſtates, which their 
fathers got for them by trade and induſtry, form them- 
ſelves after the manner of princes, have their wardrobe, 
their equipage, and by exceſſive expences and ridiculous 
ſtatelineſs provoke the laughter of the whole town, 
which they a while fancy is dazzled with their luſtre, 
till they ruin themſelves in the end with ſtriving to make 
themſelves ridiculous. | 

Let your apparel be fitted as nicely to your eſtate, 
years, and profeſſion, as to your perſon. 

If we cait an eye into the gay world, what ſee we for 
the moſt part, but a ſet of querulous, emaciated, flutter- 
ing, and fantaſtical beings, worn out in the keen purſuit 
of pleaſure; creatures that know, own, condemn, de- 

lore, yet {till purſue their own infelicity ; the decay- 
ing monuments of error, the thin remains of what is 


called delight? 
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Of Gamine, 


OW ftrangely infatuated are thoſe, who, ſimply 
committing their fortunes to mere chance, throw 
away their eſtates, and entail want upon their iſſue ! 


"Tis a pity ſuch madmen are not reſtrained from ruin 


ing their poor innocent wives, children, relations, cre- 
ditors, dependents, &c. by a law, that if any commoner 
loſe above a hundred pounds at a ſitting, he ſhall be 
deemed a lunatic, and have a commiſſion of lunacy 
granted againſt him to his next of kin. 

Gaming, like a quick-ſand, ſwallows up a man in a 
moment. Our follies and vices help one another, and 
blind the bubble, at the ſame time that they make the 
ſharper quick-ſighted. 

A good man will love himſelf too well to loſe, and 
his neighbour too well to win, an eſtate by gaming. 


hd. ata — — —— 


Of QUARRELS. 


F you be affronted, it is better to paſs it by in fi- 

lence, or with a jeſt, though with ſome diſhonour, 
than to endeavour revenge. If you can keep reaſon 
above paſſion, that and watchfulneſs will be your beſt 
defenders. 

Diſputes commonly begin in miſtakes, are carried'on 
with heat and fury, and end in reproach and unchari- 
table names, and frequently in blood. 

None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than thoſe that 
are moſt forward in doing them. 

He that blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing to 


= with, has no right to complain if the ſparks fly in his 
ce. 


To carry _— tales between perſons at variance, 


is as dangerous an office as holding a wolf by the ears, 
What men want of reaſen for their opinions, they 
uſually ſupply and make up in vage. 
O 2 A weather- 
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A weather - cock, that is the ſport of every wind, hag 
more repoſe than a choleric man; ſometimes expoſed 
to the ſcorn, ſometimes to the reſentment, and always 
to the abhorrence of all who know him. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his ene- 
my; but in paſling it over he is ſuperior, To err is hu« 
n, to forgive divine. 

True honour will pay treble damages, rather than 
Juſtify one wrong by another. To wrong another, is not 
the way to right thyſelf: hurts are not healed with 
hurts, nor wounds with wounds. 

Make yourſelf agreeable, as much as poſlible, to all; 
for there 15 no perſon ſo contemptible, but that it may 
be in his power to be your beſt friend, or worſt enemy. 

Many take a pride to inſult over the timorous ; and 
mean and low {ſubmiſſions do but ſwell them up to a 
more extravagant and remorſeleſs barbarity. 


— * 2 


Of DETRACTION, 


Landerers are like flies; they leap over all a man's 
good parts, to light upon his ſores. 

The worthieſt people are moſt injured by ſlanderers: 
as we uſually find that to be the beſt fruit, which the 
birds have been pecking at. | 

To be ſlandered — i us with men of the greateſt 
merit, who could never eſcape the calumnies of the en- 
vious. 

It is harder to avoid cenſure, than to gain applauſe ; 
for this may be done by one great or wiſe action in an 
age; but to eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his whole 
life without ſaying or doing one fooliſh thing. 

We are no more to hear calumnies than to report 
them. It is a ſign of a bad reputation, to take plea- 
ſure in blaſting the credit of our neighbours. He who 
fells his neighbour's credit at a low rate, makes the 
market for another to buy his at the ſame price. - 

As a great body is not without a like ſhadow, neither 
can eminent virtue eſcape without much detraction. 


% 
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We often uſe envenomed praiſe, which by a ſide- 
blow expoſes in the perſon we commend, ſuch faults as 
we durſt not any other way lay open. 

Superiority in virtue is the moſt unpardonable provo- 
cation that can be given to a baſe mind : innocence 1s 
too amiable to be beheld without hatred; and it is a 
ſecret acknowledgment of merit, which the wicked are 
betrayed into, when they purſue good men with vio- 
lence, This behaviour viſibly proceeds from a con- 
ſcionſneſs in them, that other people's virtue upbraids 
their own want of it. | 

Men's words are bullets, which their enemies take up 
and make uſe of againſt them. 

There can hardly be a ſeverer thing ſaid to a man in 
this age, than that he is like the reſt of the world. 

Slander would. not ſtick, if it had not always ſome- 
thing to lay hold of. 

A man who can allow himſelf the liberty to ſlander, 
hath the world too much at his mercy. 

We tell others their faults more out of pride than a 
deſire they ſhould mend, and call them to account out 
of oſtentation, as if we ourſelves were innocent. 


Two women ſeldom grow intimate, but at the expence 
of a third perſon ; they make friendſhip as kings of old 
made leagues, who ſacrificed ſome poor animal betwixt 
them, and commenced ſtrict allies : ſo the ladies, after 
they have pulled ſome character to pieces, are inviola- 


ble friends. 


What miſchief is it the craft and ſubtilty of a double 
tongue cannot work upon a credulous fool! tale- 
bearers ought to be hung up by the tongue, tale-hearers 


by the ears. 


He whoſe guilty conſcience reflects diſmal images 


of himſelf, 1s willing to put the like ugly ſhape upon 
others, and to conclude all men the ſame, were.the 


cloſely inſpected: and when he can. ſee. but the leaſt - 
glimmering of a fault, takes it as a proof of his hypo- 
theſis, and with an envious joy calls in as many ſpecta- 


tors as he can. 


Mankind being apter to believe evil than good, 


even doubtful accuſations leave a ſtain behind the m, 
O 3, and 


7 
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2 on prove indelible injuries to the party ac- 
cuſed. 

Believe nothing againſt another, but upon good au- 
thority ; neither report what may hurt another, unleſs. 
it be a greater hurt to conceal it. 

Hear not ill of an enemy: believe not all you hear, 
nor report all you believe. 

Where jealouſy holds the ſcale, a drop of detraction 
will turn the balance. 

All men revenge themſelves on an evil- ſpeaker, by 
ſpeaking evil of him: and ſince he is alone, he will 
be ſooner overcome than thoſe he ſlanders, who are nu- 
merous. Calumny ought never to be the ſubject of 
ſatisfaction, nor the comment of it. A detraQor is 
eternally hated; and if ſometimes great men converſe 
with him, it is more for pleaſure to hear his ſatires, 
than for any eſteem they have for him. | 

Thoſe who are incapable of great crimes do not rea- 
dily ſuſpect others of them. 


— ——— ——_—— — m—uc 
Of OD AE. 
VERY man deſires to live long, but no man 
would be old. 


Old age gives good advice, being no longer able to 
ive bad example. 

Old age is a tyrant, which forbids the pleaſures of 
youth on pain of death. 

The defects of the mind, like thoſe of the face, grow 
worſe as we grow old, 

The vices of old age have in them the ſtiffneſs of it. 
too: and as it is the unſitteſt time to learn, ſo the unfit- 
neſs of it to anlearn will be found much greater, 

An old wreſtler loves to look on and be near the 
liſts, though feebleneſs will not let him offer at the 
rize. An old huntſman finds muſic in the noiſe of 
-Fonnds, though he cannot follow. the chaſe, An old 
drunkard loves a tavern, though he cannot go to it, but 


as he is ſupported and led by another, juſt as ſome are. 
| oblerved: 
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obſerved to come from thence. And an old wanton 
will be doating upon women, when he can ſcarce ſee 
them without | >" 95 

The devil can neither drink, nor whore, nor play the 
epicure, though he enjoy the pleaſures of all theſe at 
ſecond hand, and by malicious approbation. 

There is as much difference between the pleaſure a 
man takes in his own ſins, and that which he takes gn 
other men's, as there is between the wickedneſs of a 
man, and the wickedneſs of a devil. 

An inſufficient old man marrying a young wife, is 
like the vanity of taking a fine houſe, and being forced 
to lett lodgings to op to pay the rent. 

Old men have in ſome degree their repriſals upon 
younger, by making nicer obſervations upon them, by 
virtue of their experience. 

An old man concludeth from his knowing mankind, 
that they know him too, and that maketh him very 
wary. 

55 inquiſitive and virtuous ſoul improves daily in 
knowledge; and though the body decays, and all bo- 
dily pleaſures with it, wiſdom and counſel, piety and 
devotion, are the crown and glory of age.. 

It is inſolent, as well as unnatural, to trample upon 


the venerable decays of human nature: he that act 


in this manner does but expoſe his own future con- 
dition, and laugh at himſelf beforehand, | 

The clouds of. dotage, in the evening of man's life, 
no leſs obſcure his prudence, than the miſts of ig- 
norance, that uſually attend the firſt dawnings of reaſon 
in infancy, | 

Few people remember that they have been young, 
and how hard it was then to live chaſte and temperate, 


The firſt thing men do when they have renounced plea- 
fure, either out of decency, ſurfeit, or conviction, is to 


condemn it in others, ; 


A wiſe old man, who has a faithful memory, is an in- 


eſtimable treaſure: we may receive from him the hi- 
ſtory of the age, adorned with many curious circum- 


ſtances, which we could never meet with in all our 
xeading ; from him we may learn ſuch rules and maxima 


for 


— 
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for the regulation of our conduct as may be depended 


upon, ſince they are founded on experience. 


Mn 


Of Dark. 


N ſpeaking of the dead, fold up your diſcourſe fo 
I handſomely, as their virtues may be ſhewn outwards, 
and their vices wrapt up in ſilence. 

Men take more pains for this world, than heaven 
would coſt them; and, when they have what they aim 
at, do not live to enjoy it. The grave lies unſeen be. 
tween us and the object we reach after : where one 
lives to enjoy whatever he has in view, ten thoufand 
are cut off in the purſuit of it. 

A man in health queſtions whether there is a God, as 
he does whether fornication be a fin. If he is ſick and 

iven over, his miſs is laid aſide, and the dread of his 
Maker leaves no room for his doubts, 

"Tis an excellent proof of wiſdom, frequently to 
meditate of the eternity of our worthieſt part, and to 
conſider, that this compact of the elements muſt ſoon 


ſuffer a diſſolution. Beauty is a flower which ſoon 
withers, health changes, and ſtrength abates ; but inno- 


cency is immortal, and a comfort both in life. and 
death. | 

There are a great many miſeries, which nothing but 
death can give relief to. This puts an end to the ſor- 


rows of the afflicted and oppreſſed ; it ſets the priſoners 


at liberty; it dries up the tears of the widows and fa- 
therleſs; it eaſes the complaints of the hungry and 
naked; it tames the proudeſt tyrants, and puts an end 


to all our labours: and the contemplation on it ſupports 


men in their preſent adverſities, eſpecially when they 
have a proſpet of a better life than this. 


The reflection upon a holy and virtuous life, and the 
conſciouſneſs of a man's uprightneſs and ſincerity, are 


a ſpring of joy and peace to him, which refreſheth his 


mind with unſpeakable comfort and pleaſure, under — 
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the evils and calamities of life, and eſpecially at the 
hour of death. : 

Life is a kind of ſleep : old men fleep longeſt ; they 
never begin to wake, but when they are to die, If 
then they run over the whole courſe of their lives year 
by year, they find frequently neither virtues nor com- 
mendable actions enough to diſtinguiſh them one from 
another. They confourd their different ages; they ſee 
nothing ſufficiently remarkable to meaſure the time 
they have lived by. They have had confuſed dreams, 
without any form or coherence, However, they fan- 
cy, * thoſe who awake, that they have ſlept a long 
while. 

When a man is taken ſick, his ſenſes are buſied about 
his diſeaſe, or diſtracted between phyſician, lawyer, and 
miniſter, ſo that his friends are unwelcome, ſtrangers 
troubleſome, viſits offend, his own ſervants cannot 

leaſe, others diſcourſes tire him ; to ſpeak ſpends, to 
a filent grieves him ; not to be told how he does, vexes 
him ; to. be told how ill he is diſcomforts him; to ſee 
his wife and children weeping and lamenting, bitterly 
afflicts him. Thus diſtreſſed and diſtracted with fick- 
neſs, pain, and grief, and ſtill, as death approaches, the 
worm of conſcience gnawing, and evil ſpirits moving to 
deſpair, how miſerably diſabled and unfit will the heart 
of a ſinner be, to lift up itſelf to God by a ſincere re- 
pres ! when ſurrounded by theſe deplorable horrors, 

ow wretched is that man, who cannot look backward 
but with ame, nor forward but with terror ! what 
comfort will his riches afford him in his extremity ; or 
what will his ſenſual pleaſures, his vain and empty ti- 
tles, robes, dignities, and crowns, avail him in this day 
of his diftreſs ! 

The time 1s near, when the great and the rich muſt 
leave his land, and his well-built houſe ; and of all the 
trees of his orchards and woods, nothing fhall attend 
him to his grave, but oak for his coffin, and cypreſs for 
his faneral. 4 

How deplorable is the blindneſs of human pride ! 
which muſt have their dead bodies laid in ſtate, pom- 
pous funerals, ſuperb monuments ; which fills men in a 


manner 
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manner with their own emptineſs; which turns the 
ſaddeſt warnings God gives them, in order to humble 
them, into the moſt dangerous illuſions; which en- 
deavours to fix upon marble or braſs a tranſitory gran- 
deur, that paſſes away with ſo much rapidity; which 
endeavours to ſecure to itſelf a portion of a worldly 
life, in the very empire of death itſelf 
When J look upon the tombs of the great, ſays Mr. 
Addiſen, every emotion of envy dies within me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate de- 
fire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart melts with compaſſion ; 
when I ſee the tomb of the parents themſelves, I con- 
fider the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we muſt 
—_y follow; when I ſee kings lying by thoſe who 
epoſed them, when I conſider rival wits placed fide by 
fide, or the holy men that divided the world with their 
conteſts and 22 reflect with ſorrow and aſtoniſh - 


ment on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 


mankind ; when I read the ſeveral dates of the tombs, 
of ſome that died as yeſterday, and ſome fix hundred 
years ago, I conſider that great day when we ſhall all 
of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together, 


— — — | — 
MiscgLLANEOus. 


E RY few men, properly ſpeaking, live at preſent, 
but are providing to live another time. | 

Remedies for the mind, as well as the body, are of- 
ten diſguſtful in proportion as they are ſalutary. | 
"25h is the plague of wiſe men, and the idol of 
ools. | 

Uſe makes every poſture familiar to the body, and 
every opinion to the mind, \ 

If a man will obſerve as he walks the ſtreets, I be- 
heve he will find the merrieſt countenances in mourning 
coaches. | 


Gravity. 
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Gravity is a myſterious carriage of the body, invented 
to cover the defects of the mind. 

A good grace is to the body, what good ſenſe is to 
the mind. | 

If a man walks lame, he is pitied ; if he dances 
lame, he is laughed at: the one is unavoidable, the 
other is not. 

The deſire of appearing perſons of ability often pre- 
vents our being ſo. 

Our humour has more faults than our underſtand 
ing. 
| He who is pleaſed with nobody is much more un- 
happy than he with whom nobody 1s pleaſed. 

amiliarity, it is true, breeds contempt ; but love is 
not to be gained without ſome degree of it. 

There are no accidents ſo an/ucky, but the prudent 
may draw ſome advantage from them: nor are there 
any ſo /ucky, but the imprudent may turn them to their 
prejudice. 

The power of fortune is confeſſed only by the miſer- 
able, for the happy impute all their ſucceſs to pradence 


There ſometimes wants 2 a ſtroke of fortune to 
diſcover numberleſs latent good or bad qualities, which 
would otherwiſe have been eternally concealed; as 
words written with a certain liquor appear only when 
applied to the fire, 

Our hea.. is never to be truſted in our own concerns, 
for it is always a prejudiced party: the advice of an- 
other is ever more diſintereſted ; and the only re- 
2 in another perſon are, that he is honeſt and pru- 

ent. ; | 

Nothing is leſs ſincere than the manner of aſking and 
giving advice. He who aſks it ſeems to have a reſpect- 

ul deference for the opinion of his friend ; though he 
only aims at making him approve his own, and be re- 
ſponſible for his conduct. And he who gives it repays 
the confidence repoſed in him by a ſeemingly diſinte- 
reſted zeal ; though he ſeldom means any thing by the 
advice he gives, but his own interelt or reputation. I 
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The ſtoical ſcheme, of ſupplying our wants by lop- 
ping off our deſires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we want ſhoes. 

Diſhoneſt men conceal their faults from themſelves 
and others; honeſt men know them well, and confeſs 
them. 

To pardon thoſe abſurdities in ourſelves which we 
cannot ſuffer in others, is neither better nor worſe than 
to be more willing to be fools ourſelves, than to have 
others ſo. 

No fools are ſo troubleſome as thoſe who have ſome 
Wit. ; 
Silence may hide folly, as a vizard does an ill face, 
but then it is but for a time. | 

The happineſs and miſery of ſome men depend no 
leſs on their temper than fortune. 

The good we have received from a man ſhould make 
us bear with the ill he does us. 

We always love thoſe who admire us, but we do not 
always love thoſe whom wwe admire. . 

The modeſty that ſeems to decline praiſe, only deſires 
to be praiſed more delicately. 

Our bad actions do not expoſe us to ſo much perſe- 
cution and hatred, as our good qualities. 

Happineſs 1s in the taſte, not in the thing; and we 
are made happy by poſſeſſing what we love, not what 
others think lovely, 

Where diligence opens the door of the underſtand- 
ing, and impartiality keeps it, truth is ſure to find both 
an entrance and a welcome. 

A man ought to be deaf to all inſinuations of libera- 
lity, till he has ſatisfied the clamours of right and 
Juſtice. 

The pleaſure of eating lies nor in what you eat, but 
in yourſelf: therefore exerciſe makes delicacies. 

He who deſires to live, merely for living's ſake, has 
not a worthy notion of his being: he only puts a right 
value upon life, who defires it that he may do good. 

"Tis no great misfortune to oblige ungrateful people; 
but 'tis an inſupportable one ta be forced to be under 
an obligation to a ſcoundrel. | _ 

* 
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The merrieſt people are not always thoſe whoſe 
hearts are moſt — hr of joy. | 


The well concerted project of a ſenſible man muſt often 

depend for ſucceſs on the will of a fool. 
nbecoming forwardneſs oftner proceeds from igno- 
rance than impudence. 

The mind has often a ſtrong appetite and a weak di- 
geſtion as well as the body, ſo that ſcience degenerates 
into error, as food into morbid qualities. | 

The artful doing of an indifferent thing ſometimes 
gains a perſon as much reputation as true merit. 

While lazineſs, timidity, and ſhame keep us within 
the bounds of our duty, our virtue often runs away with 
the honour. 

Fear may keep a man out of danger, but conrage only 
can ſupport him in it. 

Magnanimity is ſufficiently defined by its name ; yet 
we may ſay of it that it is the good ſenſe of pride, and 
the nobleſt way of accquiring applauſe. 

Some men have been thought brave, becauſe in the 
heat of the battle they were afraid to run away. 

We ſhould not judge of a man's merit by his great qua- 
lities, but by the uſe he makes of them. | 

© Raillery is more inſupportable than wrong; becau'e 
we have a right to reſent injuries, but it is ridiculous to 
be angry at a jelt. | 

He that laughs at miſchief tells us he is pleaſed that 
it is done, though he is ſorry that he had no hand in it 

He that fins that he may repent, ſurfeits that he may 
take phyſic. 

Lovers generally find the moſt noble and amiable qua- 
ties in their miſtreſſes, and will tell you that thoſe qua- 
lities are the occaſion of their paſſion: But in reality the 
paſſion is generally the occaſion of thoſe qualities, 

A young fellow that falls in love with a whore, may 
be ſaid to fall aſleep in a hog-ſtye. | 
Over. earneſt aſſeverations give a ſuſpicion that the 

the ſpeaker is conſcious of his own falfitics. 

The invention of parchment is a ſcancal to humanity, 

What a ſhame is it that men cannot keep their words 
without being forced to it | 
| P To 
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t To undertake what is not in our to perform, 
is to mortgage an entailed eſtate, which is downright 
knavery. 


There is but one real misfortune which can befal a 
mas and that is to have any thing to reproach himſelf 
with. 

He that is in the wrong often times deſerves our pity; 
but he that is unwilling to be in the right ſhould 4 
nothing but our contempt. 

All the ſenſe in the world is uſeleſs to him that has 
none; he has no ſight, and cannot be profited by ano- 
ther man's. | 
. To feel the want of reaſon is next to the having it: 

a fool is not capable of this knowledge. The beſt | 
thing we can have, after wanting ſenſe, is to apprehend 
that we need it ; without ſenſe a man might then know 
how to behave. himſelf ſo as not to be an impertinent, 
a fop, or a coxcomb. 
To know when to let things alone is a high pitch of 
ood ſenſe; but a fool hath an eagerneſs, like a mon- 
ey in a glaſs-ſhop, to break every;thing in the handling. | 
The or ly way to be revenged on a perſon who talks 
too much is not to give him the hearing. | | 
. Intereſt ſpeaks all languages, and acts all parts,, even l 
that of the aintereſted perſon. | ; 

Intereſt which blinds ſome people, enlightens others: 

The ſhorteſt and beſt way to make your fortune is to 
eonvince people it is their intereſt to ſerve you. g a 

An ordinary wit that applies itſelf, goes farther than b 

ſublime one without application. . | 
{ 


Reputation is got by indefatigable labour. Virtue 
and application are the only arbiters of a man's fate ;; 
for as imprudence is the ſource of all the croſſes of life, 
ſo is prudence the cauſe of all its happineſs. 

Take care to know well the perſons you have to deal 
with; examine their nature, their temper, their man- 
ner, their inclination, their virtues and their vices; but 
above all things, that inexpreſſible ſomething, which. 

_ auates and guides them in all their actions, and which 
we call their humour. | 


F 
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Some men are ſo over - cautious, that they will ha- 
zard nothing; but a true ſportſman will hook a gudgeon 
to catch a jack. 

He who ſollicits for others has the confidence of one 
that demands juſtice; and he who ſpeaks for himſelf, 
the confuſion and baſhfulneſs of him that implores 
mercy. 

A — throws himſelf down whilſt he complaineth ; 
and when a man throws himſelf down, nobody cares 
to take him up again. | | 

Nothing hath an uglier look to us than reaſon, when 
it is not on our fide. We quarrel ſo often with it, 
that it makes us afraid to come near it. A man that 
doth not uſe his reaſon.is a tame beaſt, a man that abuſes 
it a wild one. | 

If a man would regiſter. all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c. beginning from his 
youth, and ſo go on to old age, what a bundle of incon- 
ſiſtencies aud contradictions would appear at laſt ! 

. It is a ſtrange deſire which men have to ſeek power 
and loſe liberty. 

A man of ſenſe and ſome fortune thinks he pays dear 
enough for an employment if he parts with his liberty, 
by giving his honeſt and diligent attendance ; there- 
fore ſuch ſeldom get into any. 

People will deſpiſe their own virtues, and cenſure 
their own vices, in others. Nobody laughs at the folly 
of another ſo much as a fool; no man believes another 
ſo little as a liar z no people cenſure. the talkative 
more than great talkers: miſers daily condemn cove- 
touſneſs, and ſquanderers rail at extravagance. If one 
young lady calls the chaſtity of another in queſtion, 
ſhe gives ſuſpicion of herſelf. 

Diſagreeable qualities are often heightened by re- 
ſtraint, as the power of a ſpring is encreaſed by draw- 
ing it back. - 

He that ſees ever ſo accurately into the motives of 
other people's acting, may poſlibly be entirely ignorant 
as to his own: it is by the mental as the corporal eye, 
the obje& may be-placed too near the fight to be ſeen 
truly, as well as too far off. | 

Silenus 
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Silenut, the foſter-father of Bacchus, is always car- 
ried by an aſs, and has horns on his head. The moral 
is, that drunkards are led by fools, and have a great 
chance to be cuckolds. | 

Men of ſuperior ſenſe and candour exerciſe a ready 
and flowing indulgence towards thoſe who intreat their 
favour, and are never better pleaſed than when they 
have an opportunity to make their talents more ſervice- 
able to mankind. 

He that procures the benefit, will ſometimes be thought 
the benefactor. | i 

Continual apologies for every thing at table are a 
thouſand times more troubleſome than the faults they 
would excuſe. | 15 

A nice man is a man of naſty ideas. 

Being complemental and cringing on all occaſions 
paſſes with many for good breeding, whereas it is juſt 
the contrary; for good breeding is judging well, when 
to be formal, and when to be familiar. | 

If a man makes me keep my diſtance, the comfort is 
he keeps his at the ſame time, 8 

They are thought to have read much, who ſpeak of 
it often; which is only a ſign of not digeſting what they 
read; juſt as a man's bringing up his ſupper is a proof 
of eating, but a very diſagreeable one. 

A long preface to a ſhort book is like a large parch to a 

little houſe, | 
I muſt beg leave to end theſe maxims of mine with 
one which is inſerted in the third number of my ma- 
gazine, and which I borrowed from the wiſe ſon of 
Sirach. | | 

Bl:fſed is the man who hath a virtuous wife, for the 
' Sumber of his days ſhall be double, ECCLEs1asTICUs, | 
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